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O thofe who are acquainted Cir ‘the merit of 
Mr. Berquin’s firft publication for the ufe of 
Children, | which he juitly entitled the CurLDREN’s 
Frey D, it will be unneceflary to advance any other 
ftance in favour of the following work, than 
s the production of the fame Gentleman by 
that elegant and moral performance was given 
‘world, Being calculated for the perufal of 
en of a tender age, it naturally admitted a kind 
or Counterpart for the-inftruction and enter- 
t of young perfons who are rather paft the 
‘childhood, and yet may be fuppofed incapable 
thinking for themfelves. The following Sheets 
contain what has hitherto been publifhed entire by the 
Author on this plan, under the title of The Friznp 
or Yourn. It is neceflary to be obferved that this 
work in the original came out, as did the Children’s 
Friend, i in detached periodical pieces, and therefore 
has not yet arrived at the ultimate point to which 
Mr. B. propofes to continue it, Neverthelefs, it was 
__ thought more adyifeable to gratify the impatience of 
public with what is finifhed of it, than to wait the 
| uncertain arrival of the little which. remains to be 
added. wh 
pede order to make amends for this deficiency, what- 
hae it may be, the Tranflator has joined the Hiftory of 
mi TRE GRANDISON, (from which an extract is pre- 
4 . viouly 
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vioufly given in the firft volume) to the pieces which 
compofe the Friend of Youth, It was tranflated from 
the Dutch by’ Mr. B. who found it to poffefs nearly 
the fame fpirit with his own works, and therefore — 
judged it a’proper prefent for thofe readers to whom 
he had dedicated his pen. This Gentleman’ s laudable 
induftry has led him to examine the productions eer. 
feveral modern languages, and from them to 1 
fuch’as appeared to anfwer the purpofe which 
in view. Amongft the reft, he has intr 
following collection a piece or two from the & 
of which it will be fufficient to dbferve that tk 
here inferted in the language of the feveral 
to which they belonged, as being obvioufly t 
natural drefs that they could afflume, and beyond’ 
parifon the moft fatisfactory to an Englith reade 
tranflation can be fuppofed capable of conveying 
{pirit and freedom of the original: and this wa ild be 
found particularly to be the cafe in the’ latter f the 
pieces alluded to, The Narrative of a Shipwreck on the 
Ifland of Cape Breton, which opens | the fecond Polinite, 
The fubje& of this narrative being partly nautical, it 
would be found to fuffer confiderably, and appear to 
much lefs advantage if delivered in any other ftyle 
than the Englifh in which it was firft compofed. In- 
deed, the abfurdity of tranflating from a fore tae 
guage, what would be read with infinite 
faction as an original, is fo apparent that it ee 
require any further comment. iM 

_ If a critical infpeétion of this work fhould | difec 
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now and then a flight improbability, it will, no doubt, 
be attributed to its real caufe, the difference of national 
manners. The effect of this circumftance is fo im- 
portant, that a fmall defeé&t of probability could not abe 
folutely be avoided in fome cafes, without militating 
againft both the intent and moral of the Author, as 
well as deranging the whole plot and conduct of many 
of his pieces. An imperfection which will always be 
> fubfift inherently in every performance like 
owing, where it is propofed to adapt, for in- 
French manners and aétions to Englifh chaa 
A copyift in painting would, probably, often 
i difficult tafk to fupport the propriety of any 
lar action reprefented in a picture, were he 
fo alter the coflume of the figures exhibited im. « 
final. ‘Thus, it may be prefumed, the picture 
uftan Triumph would not fo ftrongly im- 
the fpeGtator with an idea of grandeur, were the 
mages of the proceffion habited like Dutchmen: 
or, OM the other hand, if a company of Roman Sena- 
tors were reprefented as buiily engaged in the fantaf- 
tical chace of a Pantomime, the mummery of the 
aétion would no longer be preferved, but muft una- 
voidably be overclouded with a caft of folemnity un« 
natural to it. 

Imaginary actions, therefore, when adapted to one 
particular national character, are not eafily transfer- 
able; or whenever it is attempted to make them fo, 
either the action or the character is liable to fuffer a . 

partial difguife, and be feen, as it were, through a 
_ mift. In fuch a cafe they will neither of them affect 
the 
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the imagination of the reader with. fo lively a force as 
when they appear with the advantage of their ori- 
ginal congruity.: But this obfervatién applies more 
confpicuoufly to Novels, where a fingle moval refults 
from a feries of complicated aétions interfperfed, per- 
haps, with a variety of epifodes appending to the main 
ftory. I know not whether Gi/ Blas, the Farkit 
Villager, and a few other novels, may not be addéced. 
as inftances to elucidate what has been above ren 
but in a work like the prefent confifting of 
‘pieces in which we quickly arrive at the m 
find it generally to conftitute the moft leading 


human life, and to diveft them of that 
which would be more obfervable in narrati 
greater extent, 


determine whether any confiderable offence 
verifimilitude occur in the following colle&tio 
Tranflator hopes he has reafon to confole himfelf i in 
the reflexion that he has uled all poffible diligence to 
avoid any fuch ; and if, notwithftanding his endea- 
vours, the cenfure of criticifm fhould faften on a few 
imperfections of this nature, guas aut incuria . finds: « = 


Aut humana parum cavit Natura, 


he has only to fhelter him(elf behind the Slee 

“reputation of the Author whofe labours, fo eminently 
beneficial to youth in general, he has endeavoured 
ticularly to adapt to the improvement of the 
generation in this country. epee i: Hii 
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WHIRLER was endowed by nature with 
yy, memory, a ripe underftanding, and a 
active, and fruitful imagination. Fortune 
re the accompliflunent of every hope that 
inded wpon fo promifing qualities, by allot- 
ents. whofe warmeft wiiles ever were to 
their fon that pregnancy of parts which 
| received from the hands a nature. An ex- 
ry quicknefs of apprehenfion had advanced him 
y in his tender itudies at an early period, and 
ady eager to unite the ornament of exterior 
omplifhments, to the more folid acquirement of men- 

tal inftruétion. 
It happened that on a yifit to one of his young com- 
gepions he found him engaged in drawing a Koman 
ead, which, from the charatteriftic greatnefs of the 
countenance, impreffed him with the moft lively fenti- 
End of admiration. As his friend advanced toward 
ty ithing of his portrait, young Whirler felt thefe 
_fentiments growin his mind with additional ardour. 
© womplrty which the room afforded in the fame 


yle, completely infpired him with fuch an enthufiafm 
Raphael experienced on firft t the pencil in his 


ome < full fpeed, 
refted a) in an a dim & 
patter. Tees ibe, charme fwath che gainett- 
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nefs that he expreffed, was eafily induced to grati 

this defire. They went therefore together to the mo 
celebrated ma{ter in town, and Jack Whirler would have 
been happy could he have prevailed on him to give up 
all his other pupils, and confine his inftructions to him 
_alone.from- morning to nigkt. As he could not-obtain 
this facrifice, he infifted, however, that each leffon 
thould continue at leaf two hours every day. He had 
no conception how any one could refrain from devo- 
ting every moment of his life to the cultivation of fo 
divine an art. : “@ 
His mafterwas not to come until the next day. I will 
e night. 


not tell you how many faces he had fketched befo 
His partfolio was already full of heads dr 
poffible variety of character, though you wil 
excufe him if they did not difcover thai 
which is the refult of long practice. Th 
haps a large eye to match a fall one in th 
the nofe was made fometimes to rife out! 
dle of the forehead, and the ear would 
the mouth, or the mouth to bite the ea 
whole breadth of the cheek: but exceptyt 
faults, his performance had all the corre¢tnefs tl 
be reafonably expected. : oe 
He had himfelf prepared an enormous fheet: 
the largeft that was to be had in town. This 
found too fmall to contain the number of « 
arms and legs, that he had fketched out ur 
rection of his mafter. The hofpitals of Green 
Chelfea would here have met with excellent patterns to 
replace all the loft members of thofe honelt veterans 
who inhabit them. _ His natural inperent a little 
_ fretted by the tedious famenefs of thofe effays to which 
his firft leffons were rigidly confined in order’ to 
his hand. As foon therefore as he was alone, he latin 
out freely beyond the bounds ‘of this flow procefs, afpir- 
ing already in idea to the execution of cc 
grand pictures. The garret walls had b 
whitewafhed ; he formed the defign of pain 
with the hiftory of Rome, which he was juft tl 
ing at fchool ; and in effect, at the weel 
peared drawn upon them in charcoal, 
tion of heads and butts of tribunes ai 


ft eae 
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with dittators:a-foot, and emperors on horfeback; and I 

_ doubt not thatif the names had been placed undeg their 
- vefpective figures, incorder ito render them perfect refems 
blances, an‘antiquary: might have found means to bring 
forth ainthbberbt intereiting and learned remarks touch 
ing this gallery. Fe ” 
He was propofing to himfelf to reprefent, in the 
fame ftyle of execution, the progrefs of our hiitory, 
down Fath, the conqueft, when he one day found his 
whole work effaced‘by the fervants, who pretended, that 
thefe Roman heroes-upon the wall only frightened the 
cats, but did not drive the mice away. This mifhap @ 
little abated the :ardour of his paflion for drawing: his 
difappointment at feeing himfelf {till far behind his young 
friend, whom he had expected at his firft attempt to over- 
take, alienated {till more his liking for the art. He 
w fearful of dirtying his fingers with the 
f making gaps in his penknife by cutting 
fis mafter, who at firft had fo much trouble to 
is eagernefs,, now found ita more difficult 
taik to re-animate it.! In vain did he enumerate to him 
the wonderful effects of painting, and the curious anec- 
dotes that are found in the lives of the great artifts. 
= cape to him a pupil of his, juft returned 
from Rome, on purpofe to entertain him with an ac- 
count of the fuperb paintings that he had feen and 
fiudied in Italy. This young gentleman, in exprefling 
his admiration of thote performances, made ufe of 
italian words, either as being more ready, or more fig- 
nificant ; the founds were new to Jack Whirler’s ears, 
and it ftruck him in a moment, that tofpeak fo melo- 
dious a language was a much finer thing than to draw 
heads, which, let them be ever fo expreflive, could 
not talk. He ran immediately to communicate this re- 
flexion to his father, who, though grieved to fee him thus’ 
ne agreeable accomplifliment, of which he had be- 
fore been fo. pailionately defirous,, did not however 
chufe to oppofe this'new tafte of. his, and the next day 
Jack Whirler had an Italian matter, in the room of his 
teacher in drawing. | 

__ I mutt do Jack the juftice thus publickly to declare, 
that his progrefs for the firft two or three days kept 
aa with his refolution. Every grammatical difficulty 
fever B2 ; gave 
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gave way .to the quicknefs of his comprehenfion. He 
grew-fond to enthufiafm of a language fo full of fweet- 
nefs and harmony; and .was inceffantly talking it! to 
the people of the family, without troubling: his head 
whether they could swnderftand its He -addreffed the 
cookmaid with /’efra:Signoria, and called the gardener 
Cor mio. The Italian tranflation of * Cato became as 
familiar to him as the original. In examining his fa- 
ther’s library:for authors in this language, he laid his 
hands .by .chance on a Spanifh »Don Quixote. Don 
Quixotc! the favourite of his vearlieft ftudies? Oh? 
what a pleafure.to be able to tafte the droll proverbs 
-of his honeft’fquire, when feafoned with all the humour 
of their native language!.Cato’s grave foliloguy was 
not to be compared to the delectable fallies of Sancho; 
nor the little fenate of Utica, to the council-chamber 
of the Baratarian governor. This yndertaking, how- 
ever, required courage. Here he was to ef 
fantly with ftrange words, like the. knight ol 
vifage with mae att and flocks of fheep. He came 
off, however, with at leait ag much honour as the knight 
in this firft campaign. But will you believe me? Be- 
fore the hero of La Mancha had fallied forth a! fecond 
time in quett of adventures, Jack Whirler had quitted 
the Spanifh to learn French, which he foon gave up 
order to ftudy the German. So that at the end of the 
year he was already a fmatterer in four living languages, 
but fo imperfect was he in each, and jumbled them to- 
gether in his difcourfe after fuch a fafhion, that he 
fhould have had an audience compofed of deputies:from 
thefe different nations, to interpret one to the other the 
unconnetted fcraps and phrafes that each might happen 
to underfland in his converfation. pi 
Dexterity in exercifes of the body feems to lend both 
help and ornament to a well cultivated mind, and the 
molt extenfive knowledge will not atone for awkward- 
nefs, in the eyes of the fairer part pes ee 1 rs 
Whirler had met with a difagreeable proof of this, a 
ball which was given by his papa on fome ar 
occalion. In the courfe of this, s Ww 
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* The Tragedy of Cato, written by Mr. Addif ny was 
into Italian by Salvini, and.atted at Flovences — 
; 4 : 
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His erudition, had put all the dancers out feveral times. 
He therefore refolved to inftruct himfelf-in: the-princi- 
ples of this agreeable art’; but® fearcely had ‘he begun 
the minuet fteps, when his: head ran upon the*rigadoon, 
and nothing elfe. What he’ moft earneftly withed to 
learn in‘ each leffon was exaétly- the part of dancing 
that he fhould not be taught as yet.- Alwxys eager 
after what he.did not know,.and diffatisfied with what 
he had learned,-: he could lay up nothig in his memory 
with the leaft order. Thus he‘would fometimes fgure 
in when he fhould cro/s over, and /bufie when-he fhould 


’ fink. He found no-difficulty in*dancig the hays when 


the company fet out with a-cotiifions nor-had he ever 
eccafion for a change of time in‘the’mufic to ftart off 
himfelf insa Scotch reel, while he left his partner mov- 
ing aminuet. 

All this, it: may be fuppofed,. produced no fmall con- 
fafion among{t the young people his companions of the 
dance; in order therefore to reinftate himfelf in the 
favour of the ladies, which he had loft by this abfent 
and volatile difpofition, he fet about learning mufic, 
that he might be-able to accompany either the: voice 
or the harpfichord. But what initrument fhould he at- 
tempt firft ? Fo take his word for it, there was nothing 
eafier ia the world than to praétife them all at once. 
However his father did not think. proper to rifk this. 
experiment, and gave hinyonly the liberty of chufing 
his inftrument.. While he was uncertain as to this 

oint, the violin feemed a proper one to take in hand 
way of trial, and ‘it’was not till fix months after, 
that he fixed his choice decidedly on the flute, juit as 
he began to attempt an open fhake, and to bow with 
tolerable fteadineis. 

In the mean time his father grew fomewhat uneafy 
on obferving this unfettled and changeable difpofition 
of his fon, though a parent’s  fondnefs induced him to 
attribute the fault to youth alone.’ With a view there- 
fore to advance the improvement of his underitandiag 

obfervation and experience, he determined to fend 

upon a tourto the continent. Jack Whirler defired 
mo better than to. fhift the feene.’ The narratives of 


travellers had always been a favourite reading with him, 


=) 


' and-his imagination had a thoufand times tranfported 


Ps 
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him to the countries which they deferibe, -A young 
friend of his, .who was juft returned) from) France, 
gave him fo favourable an account) of; the reception 
that he had found in that country, and drew fo pleafing 
a picture of the improved ftate of arts and! fociety there ; 
defcribed in fo warm terms the engaging vivacity and 
elegance of the ladies, with the frank and open polite- 
nefs of the men; offered him fuch flattering letters of 
recommendation to fome of the nobility at Paris, equally 
eminent for exalted talents. and amiable qualities ; in 
Fine, the happy effects already produced by the commer- 
cial union/ot the two nations, and the profpectijopened 
to both of enriching themfelves by a: free and reei- 
procal interchange of their prods of, pre- 
ferving the repofe of Europe by the envied example of 
their happineis, as well as by the terror of their-arms ; 
all thefe ideas, united in defcription, did fo inflame his 
natural enthufiafm, that he could, not contain his de- 
fire of vifiting that polite nation); nor wasit poflible to, . 
moderate his joy; when'the moment arrived that he was! 
to fet out, under the direction of a: preceptor, equally 
remarkable for his good fenfe andsattachment to the: 
family of his pupily;iiei ss¢~ intl .baedargees 2: 
One fhould have viewed» the’ extenfive* plains of 
Picardy, interfperfed with the agreeable landfeape of 
diftant hamlets, or floping “hills crowned’ with orchards 
and hopyards in full bloom, to conceive the.imprefiion 
which this enchanting fight» produced on; the: mind of 
our young traveller. Even the rapidity of Sisimagi- 
nation could fcarcely keep pace with the fucceilion of 
ftriking objets which | his tour-afforded,! ‘A continued 
rapture of admiration, conducted him-to> the gates of 
Paris, where it was ftill further heightened aes: 
of the fuperb palaces and other magnificent buildings 
which adorn that capital. The: firit few days after his 
arrival he ie in viewing every quarter of it. The 
grandeur of the public edifices, the innumerable con- 
courfe of inhabitants, the delicious:gardens which abo 
both in the city and.its environs, the fplendor ar 


gance that: fhone in the drefles of the! no 
lightly decorations of their-places of public 
the unbounded feftivity that reigns in their | 
convivial circles; all thefe charms united n 
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pofed, with the addition of novelty,.to produce fenfa-. 
tions proportionable to the ardour and fufceptibiliry 
which young Whirler’s imagination pofleifed.. 
So. they did at firit; but the impreflion, lively as it 
was, foon. vanifhed, His eager curiofity once fatistied, 
he felt this paflion fucceeded by. languor and faticty. 
His tutor perceived it,. and propofed to him to-vint 
fome of the provinces. Jack Whirler, in the height-of 
his joy, could only. anfwer him by. preiiing intreaties 
te engage. a poft-chaife for that purpofe againit the next 
ayes t 4 
T thatldie follow. them in the whole of their-excure 
fion, for fear of growing tirefome to my young reader; I 
will only ftop with them a moment at Salency, a town, 
celebrated for the performance of .a.ceremony the mott 
affecting and fingular, chat perhaps the whole world 
can atford,.in this age‘of degeneracy. Therethé younger 
female inhabitants are early infpired with the love,-and 
encouraged in the practice of-truth, probity, and inno- 
cence. She who is by univerfal. confent pronounced 
the moft virtuous maiden of the village, reccives from 
the hands of its illuftrious proprietor a crown of rofes5 
which honour is conferred once a year, on a day, that 
is obferved as. a. feitival from. the public celebration 
of the cuftom; and this ornament, fimple as it is, hath 
more powerful. and univerfal effect on the morals of the 
rifing generation, particularly. the female part of the, 
peafantry of Salency, than the moft laboured or often- 
tatious panegyric,.the warmett efiufions. of popular ap- 
plaufe,,or in fine, than any. other incentive whatfoever,s 
upon thofe of their fuperiors in rank and underftanding. | 
There virtue and merit are habitually revered, and the | 
acquifition of the rofe garland, the reward of un- 
blemifhed fame and purity of manners, is viewed with 
more honeit and more juflly founded emulation, than 
trophies of military prowefs, or the tinfel-decoration 
and titles of a ftatefman, can excite in the bofoms of the 


reate 

Objects attractive and interefting furrounded Jack 

Whirler in every part of his tour; he found every where 

De ient AoRY of matter* both for inftruétion and 

amufen ; but it was the misfortune of his difpofition . 

» with for any thing but what was out of his 
B 4e:. ~ r8ac, 
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reach, and never to think any plact agreeable unlefs he 

were a hundred leagues diftant from it. What moft 

employed his thoughts during this tour in Franee was,. 

(as he fomctimes termed it in a rapture) his dear Italy. 

In the Louvre at Paris he looked round for the Roman 

Capitol, or the Temple of the Sun, and was now fighs 

ing for the fhattered viliages of Calabria in the mjdft 

aiihe vineyards of Champagne. His tutor had tried 
all poffible means to cure him of this reftleffnefs, but 
foon became apprehenfive, leit his endeavours to that 
purpofe fhould only ferve to throw his pupil into a con~- 
fumption, and therefore he feconded the requett which 
the latter had made to his father for permi#ffion to fet 
out for this fame Italy, which he now longed to behold as ~ 
much as ever the wandering Trojans did itt the days of 
yO. , 

‘ Except in crofling the channel, all Jack Whirler’s tra- 
vels had hitherto been upon dry land, and it was now two. 
months fince he had begun meafuring the poft roads of 
France. This was enough to put him out of humour 
with all travelling unlefs by fea. His tutor conceived 
hopes of bringing him to a reafonable difpofition by 
agreeing to the experiment, and pretended to relifht it as 
much as he did. They embarked therefore at Marfeilles, 
on board: a veffel bound to Leghorn. 

Jack Whirler paffed the firft day entirely upom deck, 
where he could not help admiring the waves of the fea, 
which were gently impelled by the wind, and feemed 
40 come in playful fucceffion {porting round the fhip’s 
fides. The next day he was ftill fo clever in his own 
eyes for having had the courage to undertake this ex- 

« pedition, that his felf-complacent reflexions on the fubjec& 
kept off the approaches of fatiety. But the third day, both 


his agreeable mufing on the beauties of the fea, and his. ~ , 


fatisfaction in thinking fo highly of himfelf, quite for- 
fook him. Nothing be iaaiies but the weartiome difguit 
that he felt in the famenefs. of his voyage. He now 
longed to be on fhore, all the wifhes of his heart were 
direéted-towards the land: but unfortunately it was too 
far off to gratify his caprice. Nor did old ocean feem — 
to ufe any extraordinary hafte in rane him to 
the term of his wifhes,.fo that he was obliged to be 
patient, or rather (as his temper inclined hum) to_be 
gut of patience, until the fhip’s arrival at her 
oa : nt 
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Happy power of imagination, which, through the 
fweet illufions of hope, iteals from us the remembrance 
of our troubles! Jack Whirler forgot all his at his 
landing. He was now at length happily arrived in that 
famous country, the ftorchoufe of all the riches both of 
nature and art. After repofing himfelf two days at 
Leghorn, he fet out for Florence. He knew that the 
famous gallery of paintings in that city-made it the re- 
fort of travellers, many of whom, even after continually 
viewing it for fix months, found their curiofity ftill un- 
fatisfied, and remained in town in fpite of their refolu- 
tions of departing every. day. This did not feem fo 
ftrange to him at his firit cafting his eye upon that fue . 
perb collection of mafter-pieces. Perhaps he would even: 
have remained in the fame mind until he had got to the 
end of the gallery, if it had not been for the idea of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and the Vatican Library, that juft 
then firuck him. Thefe two edifices took up his thoughts 
the-whole day, and prefented themfelves in unbounded 
magnificence to his imagination. In order to forma 
decifive eftimate of their {plendour and dimenfions, he 

refled his tutor that fame evening to fet off for Rome. | 
pare ell me of thofe tedious travellers that pry with- - ; 
out end, and take an age to examine any remarkable ob- 
ject ; Jack Whirler, in three days, had feen every thing 
that was curious in the antient capital’ of the world, 
and had even fome of that time to fpare, which he em- 
ployed in putting together his baggage for a trip to. 
Naples, whither he was already tranfported in idea. It -. 
was not however the particular beauties of this latter — 
place which excited his curiofity fo ftrongly ; he had lately, 
wt is true, paffed through many magnificent cities, but ~ 
all that he had hitherto feen were above the furface of 
the earth, whereas Herculaneum and Pompeia were 
buried in its bowels. Cities under ground were all that 
he now thought worth his notice. The romantic fruit- 
fulnefs of his imagination formed to him a thoufand ~ 
pictures of the terrible event which had reduced them 
‘to that ftate. He was furprifed, on coing downamongtt ©» 
their ruins, to find that he had fallen in love with a ° 
heap of rubbifh ; for he faw nothing more at that time, 
notwithftanding the many curious remains of antiquity 
that have been difcovered amongft them. . Another 
Pee i ’ Bs -would 
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would at leaft have found fome confolation in admiring, 
at Naples, one of the fineft harbours in Europe, butt 
Jack Whifler: could not help contrafting it with thofe 
of Amfterdam, Portfmouth, or Conftantinople ; which! 
appeared to fe much. finer, becaufe they were at a) 
dijtance. As to that burning mountain which commands 
the'town of Naples, and: makes its fituation awful, as 
well as picturefque, by inceffantly threatening to bury it 
in afhes:and lames ; did not all travellers allow Atna 
to be far before Vefuvius ? Certainly ; and the dread- 
ful effets of its lait eruption conveyed to-his mind every 
idea of terror and admiration that a volcano ¢an excite. 
Thus in that dear country which Jack Whirler had fo’ 
earneflly defired to vifit, there remained but one fingle 
town, the fight of which could recompenfe the fatigues 
of his journey. This was Venice, fo fingularly dif- 
ferent from all other cities, rifing from the middle of a 


-huge morafs, with her canals, her gondolas, and her five 


hundred bridges. To arrive there, he mutt travel, it is 
true, the whole length of Italy, but his imagination, as it 
was bold in fmoothing every obitacle, fo it was clear- 
fichted in fhortening every diftance, and he only waited 
to have his portmanteau packed up, that he might take 
the road towards Venice. L 

I am afraid, my young friends, that you have be- 
fore now fufpected his tutor to have been too tamely. 
complaifant, as you have feen him give a to all his 
pupil’s whims. I fee that to juftify him, I muft here 
difcover to you a family fecret, repofing at the fame 
time the ftricteit confidence in your diferetion. During 


the whole of his tour, Jack Whirler had written home 


regularly to his father, who remarked, that his letters 
always exprefied a fort of difguft for the place from 
which they were dated, while he »feemed in raptures 
with that which he was next to vifit: thusdt appeared 
that every country, though it prefented him ata diftance 
with flattering profpeéts, never failed to fend Sis 

tired and dilappointed. Thefe remarks, confirmed” 
thofe of his fon’s tutor, which after what yt 
read you may eafily a ee were quite to the’ 
fect, gave him to underiland, that his f{ 
temper or-frame of mindcalculated tore 
ee | 
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by haftily recalling him, to furnifh him with a pretext 
for complaining at a future period, that he had thereby 
loft the opportunity of improvement. He barely re- 
commended to the tutor not to oppofe his fon’s change- 
able whims, which would of themfelves be fufficient to; 
bring him home in a fhort time. Thus Jack Whir'er, 
‘after he had feen Venice, Turin, Switzerland and. 
Flanders, all at full fpeed, did now, in a frefh fit of ine. 
conftancy, with for no more than to return to his own 
fire-fide, even before the time which he himfelf had. 
ftipulated. 
A parent never forgets that name: you may imagine, 
therefore, what Mr. Whirler felt at the return of his ~ 
fon. But why have I not here thofe tranfports of joy, 
to deferibe to you which poffefs a father’s heart, when, 
a child, worthy of his warmett affection, is reftored to him, 
after abfence ? Why can I not reprefent them to you, 
clafped in each other’s arms, fpeechlefs with joy, and 
mixing their tears together; the father proud of the 
new accomplifhments that he obferves in his fon, and, 
the latter happy to fhew them to advantage before the 
eyes of a parent, as the propereft return that he could” 
make to his fathetly affection and good wifhes ? How 
happy fhould I have been to lay before you fo tonching 
a feene, even though it fhould lofe by my defcription ! 
You would at leait, as wellas your parents, have ob- 
ferved in it, with pleafure, the artlefs expreffion of thofe 
fentiments with which you feel yourfelves mutually af- 
fected. It was in Jack Whirler’s power to have made 
us all thus happy, by a better improvement of the at- 
tention that had been paid to his earlier years. No- 
thing would have been wanting to his education, either, 
as to learning or accomplifhments, if he could have had 
the.refolution to conquer the reftleiinefs of his difpofi- 
tion, and confine himfelf to a more conftant and uniform 
courfe of application. Inftead of that fickle tafte which: 
_ hurried him from one ftudy to another, wading through 
‘the difficulties that render the beginning of each dry 
and. difagreeable, and never taking time to enjoy the, 
Sion which a more advanced progrefs affords ; 
of thofe delufions of fancy, which*drefled out - 

objects in a flattering manner only to make thole, 
prefent appear in more unfavourable colours; ~ 
ig ah as difgufted and out of humour 
6 iS, with 
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with the faint, unfatisfactory ideas which a clofe in- _ 
fpection afforded him of objects that his imagination had 
exaggerated while at a diftance ; what a fund of fincere 
pleafing ideas-might he have laid up for himfelf! Not 
to mention the delight which a youth of fpirit feels in 
outitripping the expectations of his family, how great 


"would have been his fatisfaction fn this important re- . 


fpe&t, that the firft and ftrongeft principle of nature 
would have made his improvement the fource of happi- 
nefs to his parents, in the moft exquifite degree! 

You have feen JackW hirler, from his childhood equally 
fond of learning and agreeable accomplifhufents, fet 
out in purfuit of them with the moft unbounded eager-» 
nefs, and thinking to carry every thing at the firlt at- 
“tempt, flruggle gallantly with the mot difheartening 
difficulties for a while, and then give up the conteft at 
the very moment when he was about to get the better « 
of them. In addition to his natural defire of knowledge, 
and the encouraging applaufe of his parents, had he been 
endowed with a little more command over himfelf, he 
might have acquired every thing that would add orna- 
ment as well as happinefs to his future life. His rea- 
fon early matured by ftudy, and his tafte for agreeable 
relaxations would have preferved his youth frem that 
rettleffnefs which torments him, and from that weari- 
fome difguft which he conceives to every object that © 
becomes once familiar to him. From his acquaintance 
with both the ‘pbesi ps5 and practice of the fine arts, 
he would have looked upon nothing with indifference in — 
the courfe of his travels. The view of thofe mafter- 
pieces of art which foreign countries afford, while it 

ratified his curiofity, would have improved his tafte. | 
lis underftanding would have been enlightened by. the — 
variety of objects that met his view, his jadgment cor- 
rected by ftudying their differences. and. relations, his 
knowledge of the world enlarged by obferving the man- 
mers and characters of men in different « 
Strangers, flattered with the defire whi 
education’ teftifies to vifit their country 
moft advantageous prejudice in his fav 
him with the politeft attention. T 
every diftinguifhed circle, he might ha 


tohis name and country by that manly f 
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fincerity of manners which I would recommend to my 
young countrymen as the moft effential accompaniment 
to politenefs, inafmuch as it certainly beft, conciliates 
friendfhip, efteem, and refpect. He would have re- 
turned home regretted by thofe whom he had left, wel- 
comed by his former friends, and doubly fo by his pa- 
rents, to whom he would then have atforded the moft 
reafonable ground of hope for his future fuccefs in life. 
How far was Jack Whirler from this happy fituation, 
to which his circumftances feemed fo naturally to lead 
him! In all the towns through which he had travelled 
at full fpeed, his converfation was chiefly with the land- 
“lords of the hotels where he took a fhort repofe after the 
fatigues of riding poft. His countrymen had little to 
promife themfelves from the feeble ftock of information’ * 
that he had collected; his father faw all his hopes dif- 
appointed ; and his friends—but his ficklenefs was in~ 
confiftent with fuch a relation—Jack Whirler had. no 
friends. Unhappy youth! I pity him when 1 think, my 
dear Horatio, that our friendfhip was formed at an age 
as tender ; our friendfhip, which has never fince wavered 
a fingle moment, and which would now, as in the firit 
warmth of its commencement, lead us to unite our lives 


eourfe of our fentiments ! pe) ae every pain 
was felt by both incommon. Als 


a, my young readers, who are witneffes to this ef- 

_ fafion of myheart, if you have a,friend like mine, if you 
hare sim sod are beloved by him as I am, you will par- 
(he ities CARE . a 
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don it. Befides, have I not a right.of {peaking to you 
concerning whatever interefts my feelings ? Otherwife I 
fhould have affumed in vain, the title under which I 
offer you this work. Whatever affeéts either you or me, 
can never henceforward be indifierent to the other party. 
We are united by ties that can never be broken on either 
fide, without a grofs want of gratitude. If the care 
. which I take in forming your hearts and underftandings 
have any value in your eyes, I on my fide owe youmy * 
warmeit acknowledgments. “Thanks to you, all nature 
looks gay and fmiling round me; for my fancy places 
me in the midftof your pleafing countenances, on which 
innocence, chearfulnefs, and candour, are painted fo ex-, 
preffively. It is from your own mouths that I catch 
thofe artlefs fallies which make you fmile, and thofe 
fentiments of tenderncfs and generofity that caufe your 
tears to flow, or imprefs your young breafts with an 
early fenfe of honour. Would 1 could prefent you to 
my country, accomplifhed objects of her warmeft hopes! 
a 
As joys the thoughful hufbandman to view 
His fields array’d in Autumn’s golden hue, 
Or the green foreft in luxuriant youth, 
‘Rifing by flow advance to ample growth; 
So with glad hope the philofophic mind “i 
Looks to the noble fpring of human kind, 
Secs the fair crop in thriving verdure rife, 
By happy foil fuitain’d and fav’ring fkies. — 
And if the bright example of a throne, * 


‘ are 
. We have read of wicked men in the account 
yer times, and even of the ease s ] 
tifing age will afford few inftances 
men had no FRIEND to 
yirtue, by the paths of pleafure 
makes this duty the whole happi 
get him not therefor 
ii i) natn of his wif 
_ jive in your’ virtues. 
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Lady Downright, Matilda her Daughters 


Mat. DEAR mama, kifs me for the good news 
‘that I have to tell you. 
"Lady D, What is it my dear ? 

Mai. Lam juft going to introduce to you the moft 
agreeable acquaintance in the world, Mifs Sacharifla 
Bland, a fweet girl: fhe is to be here prefently. 

Lady D. Here? LT imagined that to vifit in this houfe; 
the perfon fhould be firft introduced to me. 

Mat. Very true mama, but I was fo fure of your liking 
her company that I thought it no harm to difpenfe with 

- eeremony for this time. 

Lady D. Do you give the name of ceremony to your 
duty ? This fhews you as heedlefs as ufual: but the 
young Lady’s behaviour does not fhew that referve or 
diferetion that I could wifh in the perfon whom you de- 
fire to make your friend. I think, fhe fhould have waited 
for my invitation. 

Mat. Why, fhe was fo impatient to pay you her re- 
fpeéts—You cannot think how highly the fpeaks of you. 

Lady D. How can the know me? I never faw her but 

- once, and then by chance at a third perfon’s. 
Mat. Well, that interview was enough to form her 
r ae of you. She has drawn fo favourable a picture 
of your good qualities that I hall be always proud of 
having fuch a mother. 

Lady D. And no doubt too, her fkilful hand has drawn 

a fair portrait of your accomptithments. — 
| Mat. 1 don’t Know how it is, but you cannotimagine | 
‘how many happy qualities fhe difcovered in me,—more 
than I myfelf was aware of. we 
_ | Lady D. But which you are now clearly convinced 7 
belong to you. Pir cod 
~ Mat. Yes, it is fo plain! fo ftriking! 
Dz: oth be apt ea beer the did not reckon 
nce amoneft the number of your happy qualities. 
, Perhaps you are joking, dig yee ze hearer’ 
me for having toomuch. However, fhe 


agreed 


a 
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agreed at the laft, that difidence was more neceflary to — 
me than another, to difarm the envy of fuch as do not 
poffefs equal accomplifhments. ct ey 

Lady D. Really I with you joy of thefe fine difcove-. 
ries. 

Mat. Why mama fhe was fo juftin her panegyric upon 
you, that I am the more apt to give her credit with re- 
gard to myfelf! Oh! fhe is a fweet girl! , 

Lady D. 1 don’t wonder that you are fo much taken 
with her, 

Mat. How can one help loving her? She is of fo ami- 
able a temper, you never hear a word from her lips but - 
is perfeQly obliging. Ee 

Lady D. Have you been often in her company ? 

- Mat. Only twice, with the Mifs Delmores, at their 
houfe. She has a great deal of friendthip for them, but 
they do not feem fufticiently to return it. Do you think 
that the Mifs Delmores poffefs much penetration ? 1 have 
vifited them thefe four years, and in that time they have 
not been able to know me as perfectly as Mifs Bland im 
three days. ; 

Lady D. What makes you immagine fo? sate 

Mat. Becaufe they have fometimes taken upon them 
to find little defects in me, which, however, I flatter my- 
felf do not belong to me. I fhould fuppofe them to be — 
fomething envious, | a 

Lady D, It happens pretty oftem that J take the fame 
liberties with you. Do you imagine me alfo to be jealous 
of your merit ? ‘ a 

Mat. Oh! that is quite different. You only fpeak to 
me out of friendfhip, and for my good; But— 

Lady D. Why cannot you fuppofe your friends to have 
the fame motive ? Without being fo ftrongly interefted im 


S * 
your improvement as your own family, may they no 


it neverthelefs very atlectionately, in order that yout 

more worthy a continuance of that intimacy wh! 

fubfifted between you from your childhood ? £ 

know them fufficiently to be convinced, that i 

marks and advice to you, they have always pr 
é > - rt ‘c watt 


difcretion of friendfhip. shi 
me for fuch tri 


Mat. But then they chid 
_ Lady D. Your felf-love is in 
peach their delicacy ; however, 
ee : "Sb" ie ; 13 4 
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felt of paying you the tribute of my refpects. 1am no 
longer furprifed that Mifs Downright is already poflett 


Mifs Bland. (a little difconcerted.) Who can Sy ie 
Ah! 


‘ 


_ -poflible? Do you think thatthe really 
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- Mat. Indeed fo fhe has mama; this change furprizes” 
me. It is no longer ago than yeiterday, that fhe faid all 
manner of fine things to them. he eg be 

Lady D. | tee, that is no reafon.why the lady fhould 
treat them as favourably behind their backs. : 

Mifs Bland, Onc does not like to mention difagreeable 
truths. For my part, I tell none their faults except my 
real friends. LF ig ae 

Lady D. I do not know whether my daughter fhould 
think very highly of that diflinction; but I fhould be 
much afraid, were I in her place, of becoming the fub- 
ject of this fame fort of confidence with fome other of 
your real friends; for, I fuppofe, you have a good many 
of that defcription. is 

Mifs Bland. Blefs me! what an opinion your ladyfhip: 
entertains of me! I have too fincere a love for Mifs 
Downright. BAY 

‘Lady D. Well, ma’am, as you are fo fincere, I muft be 
alfo fincere with you on my fide ; and affure you, that as. 
Iidid not, nay, could not expect this vifit, I had fet apart. 
this evening for the purpote of converfing. with my. 
daughter, on feveral important points of education, 1. 
fee every reafon: not to delay a moment langer what I 
have to fay to her, concerning the danger of. filly ere- 
dulity, as well as the meannefs of fervile flattery, and L 
fhould fear that fuch topics might not be serene: 
When my daughter and I fhall be fo near perfe n as. 
you are pleafed to fuppofe, we will then receive your 
complinents without icruple. I fhall give you notice,. 
ma’am, when that period arrives; and, in the mean time, 
your moit obedient. ae i: 

Mifs Bland. (retiring in confufion.) Your lady: sip’s- 
humble fervant. sary of 

» Mat. Oh! mama, what a reception you have 
her! a 

~Lacy D. Should I keep any meafures with Po 
who comes to infult us in our own houfe? — 
- | MdetoAnfult.us; mamaji », + bie 
Lady D, Is it not an infult |to.put a cheat 
And is it not putting a grofs cheaton us, to Jo 
compliments and raifes the. moft ne and ri 
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~ blufh to call you to your face ? Did not fhe fpeak in the 

fame fiyle tothe Mifs Delmores, and have not you heard 

- how fhe treated them? Did you not mark with what un- 

natural adulation fhe would have complimented me at the 

expence’ of her own mother? 1 do not know how 1 

retrained from treating fuch an inftance of meannefs 
with all the contempt and indignation that it merited. 

Mat. A fhocking character indeed ! 

Lady D. It is the character of all flatterers who. dare 
to aim. at, governing others, while their littleneis and 
fervility. fink them: to the loweft rank of the human 
fpeci¢s. -),; 

Mat. How? Do you think that Mifs Bland would 
have aimed at governing me? 

: Lady D. Your inexperience hindered you from feeing 
through her artifices, coarfe as they were. But while the 
-‘jnfinuated herfelf into your favour, by praifing you at the 
expence of truth, what were her views ? To gain an af- 
gendant over your underftanding, by reducing you at 
length to the habitual neceflity of being flattered, That 
the might rule you with more abfolute dominion, did the. 
not, endeavour to alienate your friendfhip from two ami- 
able, young dadies, by sidionfiag them, or by hinting 
them to be fecretly envious,of thofe imaginary perfec- 

tions that fhe afcribed to you? Had fhe fuccceded in thus 
intoxicating your mind, who knows if fhe would not 
have attempted to fap the foundation ofeall your duties, 
by reprefenting my advice to you as harfanefs and re- 
proach, the anxiety of my affection for you, as a {ple~ 
netick humour, and my authority as:tyranny. What 
would have then become of you, abandoned by, your 
friends and your parents ? 4 , 
Mat. (throwing herfelf into her mother’s arms.) O my- 
deareft mama, I fee it clearly, without you 1 fhould have 
been loft, From what a dangerous acquaintance have 
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who is carly fpoiled by flattery. . Coming into the world 
with pretenfions that nothing can juftify, and an opinion of* 
her own merit, in whieh nobody elfe joins her, what’ 
mortifications muft fhe experience! As to the homage: 
that fhe expected, the more her pride exaéts it, the more’ 
fhe finds it withheld, and the fneer of contempt fupply , 
its place. If, blinded as the is with felf-opinion, a tran= 
fient ray of reflexion fhould enlighten her for a moment,. 
and fhew her the true {tate of herfelf, what fhame muft. 
fhe feel on finding herfelf deftitute of a claim to thofe’ 
qualities which fhe imagined herfelf to poffefs, and what- 
regret at having loft the opportunities of acquiring them ! 
On what fhould fhe, for the future, found her pretenfions. 
to public efteem, to the love of her hufband, or the re=- 
fpect of her family ?. To flifle the reproaches of her mind, . 
as well as the troublefome confcioufnefs of her own want 
of merit, fhe can fuffer none about her but defpicable- 
flatterers of the fame ftamp with thofewho firft corrupted” 
her underftanding ; and, to crown her difgrace, while the 
contemns them, fhe feels herfelf worthy of their con- 
tempt. Irritated by all thefe mortifications, the is ftill 
further tortured at the fight of defert in another, even 
in her own children. If the diflinguithes any by her re=- 
gard, it is thofe whom fhe has tutored’ toa fervile com-- 
pliance with her folly ; and thus fhe is condemned to the- 
crime of corrupting their veracity, in order tomake them. 
worthy objects of her affection? se! 
Mat. Dear madam, turn away this picture; it fills me 
with horror. (Og 
Lady D, Well then, in order to. reft your imagination 
upon more agreeable objects, picture to yourfelf a young 
woman adorned with that modefty which is fo graceful, 
and with that diffidence in her powers of pleafing which 
ives them their higheft charm. Even the flatterers res 
pect her, even the envious receive her witha finile. By 
modeftly yielding to her rivals all that they aifume, fie 
takes the fureft way to gain a fuperiority over them. She 
feems to appear every day with a conftant addition 
good qualities, as the efteem which fhe infpires puts 
ple upon finding new graces in her charatter, 
by the advice of her friends, which her diftidem 
_ her to accept, fhe is beloved by them as the er 
their good wifhes.. The homage addreffed: to;he 
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aM quarters, enhances her value in the eyes of her huf 
‘band, who therefore ftudies to become imore worthy of 
her affeQtion by his conftancy and attention. Her chil- 
dren, nourifhed by her virtues, look up to no other pat~ 
tern, and indeed the experience of her own fuccefs, 
avill make her the more proper to direct their education. 


. She will be able to qualify them for the happinefs which 


dhe herfelf enjoys. More and more pleaied every day 
with herfelf, and with every thing that is round her, 
fhe will be happy in the prime of life, and fecure 
to herfelf, ina more advanced age, the grateful efleem 
of her acquaintance, whofe attachment her merit wilf 
have rendered both zealous and fincere. 

Mat. Dear madam, make me that happy woman. 
Henceforth I fhall diftruft the moft dexterous flattery ; 


and if ever my felf-love becomes blind, I will look up 


to your prudence and attection to enlighten it. 


% Whimsrcan Answrer to an’ Irar1an LETTER 
from Miss ——. 


A voftra lettera, mia cara Carolinetta, arrivata dalla 

gioiofa Francia nella penfofa Inghilterra, m’ha 

procurata una grandiflima gioia colla ricordanza della 
volta amicizia; : 

E anché, perché fcrivete come Cicerone che feriffe 
delle ingegnofe lettere, benché, comparate alle vollre, 
farebbe poflibile ch’arrofliffe Loratore celebre delle 
sifferenze. F 

Tutti gli feritti di giovani fpiriti pieni di fentimenti 
puri, di gentili penfieri hanma nei tempi tutti recath 


_gratiflimi  piaceri. 


* The author, Mr. Berquin, had afferted in comverfation, that it was 
le to write a whole page in Italian, every fentence of which 
uld confift of words ending with the fame letter. As a proof that 
was not fo difficult as forme theught ir, he produced the above, in 
he has befides followed the order of the vowels. ‘The whole be- 
‘no more than a play upon letters, which may amufe thofe who 
int in the Italian language, a tr ion has been thought 


os, sua 


| Te 
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Ho provato grandiflimo gutto vedendo voftro ae 

greflo dovuto allo. braviflimo voftro maeftro.- Sono, fard, 

vivendo, morendo, morto, umiliflimo —— fervo, divo-~ 
Hy 


tiilimo voitro amico, rhs 1A 
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The Cavern in the Prax, defcribed in the relation 
of a TRAVELLER. 


I Had left London behind me a hundred and feventy 
miles, and had crofled feveral mountains and vallies, 
when at length I faw myfelf near the end of my jour- 
ney, being arrived in the wilds of Derbythire. 

The mountains which I had now to climb grew more 
ftecp and difficult ; and “behind them f deferied others * 
fill higher that w ere totally bare of trees, and pre- 
ented a furface of heath and greenfwerd, fo that at a 
retty good diftance I could diftinguith * the flocks feed~ 
ing upon their fides. 

‘When I had persist the top of one of thefe moun- 
tains, I was all at ‘once furprized with the fight ofa de- 
lightful valley below me, interfected with eae an 
furrounded on all fides with lofty hills. Atrthe. 
of this valley is fituated the village of Caftlétown 
fitting of a few indifferent cottages, ‘that feem unce 
the poverty of their inhabitants. Josten OTS - 

A narrow road winding down the declivity of the 
mountain, conducted me to the bottom of the 
and fo into the village, where having flopped a r 
at an inn to refrefh myfelf, I took the road towards 
Cavern of the Peak, being guided to its entranee 
fall ftream that runs near it after having. paffed th 
the town. 

I {topped now and then i 
with a more Jeifurg 
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“opened a vaft Cavern, which, when viewed from without, 
while the beholder enjoys the light of noonday, prefents 
to his eyes a huge abyfs of darknefs. 

A man foon appeared at the mouth of the Cave, who 
afked me if I chofe to go down. I followed him down 
an eafy defcent, the day- light, which came in at the en- 
trance, gradually lofing itfelf i in a fort of darkne/s visible, 
fomething like the faint twilight of a November evening. | 

After we had advanced a tew fteps, I was much fur- 
prized to fee on my right hand a fubterrancous town 
under the immenfe vault of the rock. It happened to 
be a holiday, and the inhabitants were enjoying a relax- 
ation from their labours, moft of them fitting with their 
-children before the doors of their cottages, and amufing 
themfelves. I gueffed the nature of their ufual employ- 
ment to be fpinning, from the number of large wheels 
that were every where to be feen. 

As we went farther in, the opening which {till admitted 
the feeble light of day, feemed to narrow more and 
more, and-foon appeared like a large hole in the rock, 
while the rays of light, faint as they werc, gayeatinge 
to the fmoke that rofe from thofe fubterraneous cottages u¥ 
which we had left behind.' The gloom however thick- 
ened every itep, till at length the vault of the rock, and 
the darknefs, both together, feemed to enclofe all echt. 

My guide, who was before me, then opened the door 
of 4 fmall cabin cut in the hollow of. the rock, 
and an old woman, who lived in it, came out-and fur- 
nifhed us with lights. Each of us took one, and we 
-continued our march, being obliged however to ttoop 
very low for a confiderable “length of way. But what 
was my aftonifhment when, at the end of this clofe paf- 
fage, 1 faw the Cavern widen round me all at once, and 
the vault rife to a height which we could not diftinguihh © 
ia the help of our lights. I paffed in filence through 

e extent of this cavity like a benighted traveller that 
ee loit his. way, and arrived at length on the fide of a 
: broad ftream, whofe filent waters, when our 
les approached their furface, threw all round us a 
flexion of light, that was ftill more full of horror 
arknefs. A finall boat was made faft to the 
mn guide, CMake mane tt jumped. ae 
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hardly get one foot before the other. Yetnoty 
ing thefe and fuch difagreeable obftacles, 1 f 


‘Every object that I could difcover in this ¢ 
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the water up to his middle, and taking the rope of the 
Doat over his fhoulders, began to drag it after him. i. * 
The fill horror of this place refembled the filence of 
the grave. As I advanced I faw the roof of the rock 
become gradually lower, like,a dark cloud defcending 
towards ‘the earth. My guide cried out to me to lic 
down on my back; and I had fcarcely been a moment 
in that pofture, when I found myfelf under a part of the 
vault fo low, that firetched as L was at full length im 
the boat, I could fcarcely hold the candle upright by 
my fide. While I was thus buried as it were, tT cauters, 
the ftories of the river Styx, and of Charon’s ferryboat, 
began to appear not quite fo fabulous.” I feemed as in 
adream, going to land in the gloomy regions of Erebus, 
condemned by an unufual deitiny to carry my own fu- 
neral torch. Fortunately this dreary vifion did not laft 
long; we foon crofied the ftreights, and I landed alive 


‘and well on the oppofite fide. 


The vault over our heads prefented us once more in 
our walk with the fame irregular furface, fometimes rifing 
‘to a prodigious height, and fometimes finking all at once 
as if to flop up our way. I perceived all round me a 
number of plants and {mall animals petrified, and would 
avillingly have examined them, but I was obliged to de~ 
cline the gratification of my curiofity for fear of burning 
out our candles. 

A fecond piece of water appearing before us, I ima- 
gined that we were now arrived at the end of ourjourney, 
as I faw no boat. This ftream was not fo broad as the 


former; we could eafily diftinguifh the a Sar fide. 
n 


My conductor took me upen his back a 
fate over. < ‘ 
A little farther we found a fmall current which ran 
parallel with our path. Our ground here became moift 
and flippery, and: our path fo narrow that eden 
thftand~ 


carried me 


with pleafure the courfe of the fubterranec 


darknefs appeared to me to carry with it fometh 
marvellous. My mind was loft in a chaos of 
able mufings, when fuddenly a murmur of 

agony ftruck my ears hea 3 
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I flopped my guide, and afked him whence thefe 
founds proceeded which my fancy (already in a roman- 
tic mood) reprefented to me fo delightful ? He anfwered 
me that I would foon fatisfy myfelf. Each ftep that [. 
advanced, this murmur, which at a diftance was indif- 
tinét and confufed, grew more articulate. 1 prefently 
diftinguifhed a fort of pattering noife, like that made b 
drops of rain, It was no more than a fmall water-faH, 
the ftream of which “feparating as it fell came down in 
a thick fhower; and the noife of this, prolonged from 
echo to.echo through the filent vault, formed, by its 
mingled and gradual reverberation, a fucceffion of founds 
fullof harmony. I could already fee thefe drops fparkle 
like diamonds at the approach of our candles, but I did not 


_ dare to go too near them for fear of feeing our candles 


go out, and of being reduced to grope our way back in 
the dark, perhaps unfuccefsfully. ; 

In the fides of the rock, at different places, I cbferved 
large openings which led probably to other caverns. 
I bafely peeped into them, and was forry that my time 
would not permit me to explore them thoroughly. My 

uide, in order to give me an agreeable furprize, bid me 
fhut my eyes and fuffer himto lead me. I gave him 
my candle, and holding him by the coat, followed him 
blindfold. He ftopped fhort, and when I opened my 
eyes, I found myfelf in an auguit temple, the dome of 
which, irregularly fufpended upon enormous pillars, 
poflefied all-that awful beauty and magnificence which is 
{cen in the great works of nature. I could not help fall- 
ing on my knees to adore the majefty of the Almighty, 
who feemed to have formed even this fubterraneous 
fpot, as a temple where he might be fitly worfhipped. 

1 quitted this contemplation with reluctance, in order 
to continue our expedition, which was now drawing to 
a period. The faithful ilream conducted us to the exe 
tremity of the Cavern, wherethe rock bends down for 
the laittime, Its arch defcends to the very waters, where 
‘it unites with them, and clofes up the paflage fo com- 
pletely, that the moft adventurous traveller cannot pafe 

he bounds which are here fet to his curiofity. : 
now therefore turned back, and as I imagined 

ome out by the fame path by which we had 

d thus far ; ge very foon faw my guide turn 
at off 
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off to*the left, by one of the lateral openings of the 
“rock. He gave me notice that I fhould~ find myfelf 
much fatigued in this new expedition, and muft be fatis- 
fied to creep for fomeMength under a part of the rock 
“which nearly touches the ground. ‘As be found me re- 
folved to follow him, he advifed me totake good care 
‘of my candle. 

We were obliged to creep on our hands and feet for 
a pretty long time upon a moift fand, the paflage being 
fometimes fo freight that we could hardly fqueeze our 
‘bodies through. When I rofe from this painful pofture, 
I faw a fteep hill full before me, the to oat, 
feemed to lofe itfelf like a cloud, amongit the hardly 
diftinguifhable extremities of the furroundimg rock. 
‘The afcent was fo fteep from its moifture that I fell 
back at every ftep. My guide, more aétive at this ex- 
ercife, took me by the hand, and at length fucceeded 
in helping me to the top. 1 fhuddered at fight of the 
depths which furroundgd me on all fides. He bid me 
fit down, and requefted me to wait for his return, Leav- 
ing me therefore in this*folitwde, he defcended the hill 
pretty rapidly, and was foon loft to my view. All at 
once I faw re-appear, not him, but his light, which 
fone like a {park in an abyfs of darknefs. , 

After fuffering me to enjoy this fpettacle for a mo- 
ment, my guide returned: ¢ went down with him to 
the fame depth where I had before loft fight of him. 
He now reafcended the hill, and through an opening in 
the rock he gave me a view of his candle,’ while I re- 
moved mince. It was tome as if, in the darkeft night, 
I faw a fingle ftar twinkle in the narrow fpace between 
two dark clouds. bal dps 

This part not offering any frefh objects to gratify my 
euriofity, we reentered our former creeping paflage, in 
order to arrive once more on the bank of the {mall ftream 
which now conduéted us back. I beheld the wild tem- — 

ple again with the fame impreffion of awe; 1 heard 
with the fame pleafure the harmonious murmur of the a 
eafcade; but I repaffed with lefs terror ben 
vault which my fancy had before compare 
I confidered myfelf as Thefeus returning ¥ 
his expedition to Hell; and how great: 
after the venerable Sibyl had extinguifh 
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of our candles which we returned to her, I at length 
difcovered the feeble gleam of day! How I bleffed ir, 
after fo long a confinement in darknefs! 

I now came chearfully forward amidf a very picturefque 
diftribution of light and thade. At every ftep I faw th 
veil of darknefs gradually unfold. As the opening of th 
Cavern enlarged, it gave me an idea of Aurora, open- 
ing the {plendid portals of the dawn. | I arrived in the 
light as in a new world, where the fun now awaited 
me on the borders of the Weft, furrounded with clouds 
of purple and gold, to contrait as it were, by the gran- 
deur ot fuch a {pectacle, the gloomy objects which were 
Rill pictured in my memory. 


rE 
ODE ON DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, 


I. t. 
A Bes RICE happy he who far from the world’s noife, 


From paffions far, and their difcordant found, 
His modeft lot can wifely bound, 
To follow calm Content and Peace’s homely joys ; 
Wak’d by the breath of early morn, u 
Alert he hies'and gay, 
To hardy toil, by health upborne, 
- Or cares domeitic that ‘employ the day, 
»Till ev’ning’s welcome hour return, 
And Hefper’s kindly ray. ; 
For him the works of nature fmile, 
Th’ alternate feafons, as they’ roll, 
With varied beauties glad his foul, 
‘And pleafures ever new life’s troubled feene béguile. 
, ‘ 


Be Aa eutt tas * 
i ‘ 
But happier far if thefe delicious cares 
_ A juftly cherifh’d partner hares, ae 


and honour o’et his days prefide Wy ig are 
ind, fince firft my gentle bride =» 
. str ae oY ity eer ¥ soy 
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« J hail’d thee with the nuptial kifs, 
+ Of all pofleffions elfe the fpoiler Time 
«¢ That dims the grace, or iteals the prime, | 
Hath added to our bliis. 
« In Pleafure’s ever varying round, ” 
- s¢ What genuine happinefs is found, — 

*¢ Unlefs the circle vibrates as it rolls, 

«¢ The concord of united fouls ? 


Il, 1. 
Ne’er have my longing eyes a wifh betray’d | 
«« Which thy affection has'not fondly crown’d, 
<¢ Nor e’er my breaft a pleafure found, 
‘© But has to thine alike its dulcet thrill convey’d ; 
«¢ What grief can reach me in thy arms, 
«« Where Love and Peace refide, . 
Who fhield our calm retreat from harms, 
«¢ With placid wing, and promife at our fide, 
And round our couch, in focial charms, 4 
«¢ For ever to abide ? 
They raife in us the tender ftrife, 
‘¢ Who moft ae who moft fhall love, 
‘¢ And to fublimett blifs improve 3% 
The facred duties-of connubial life. 


TUES 


Hence glides the jocund year on lighter wing, 

Hence gayer bloffoms deck the fpring,  _ 

** Hence golden fummer binds me richer fheaves, 

«¢ And bow’rs more lufcious mellow autumn weaves ; 

«6 And when grey winter hides the plain, 

«© What pleafure, while our offspring gambol round 

“© The hearth with crackling billets crown’d, 

To eye the playful train! ) pape 

«¢ The vernal fweets of April fled, ip te 

«+ Let dark December beat our fhed, © 

*« Let drizzly tempefts fwell the brumal tide, — 
«« — Tis fpring, if thou art by my fide. iu 
III. 1. 

«* And ye, dear pledges of our love,in whom 

«¢ Ev’n now the feeds of gen’rous worth I trace, 


«¢ My fond prefaging hopes embrace i 
. Your riper virtue’s meed, the fair aufpicions d 
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*¢ How did your founds of earlieft frame 
<¢ My ravith’d ears impel, 
s¢ When fweetly firft I heard you aim 
“* In words to bid me as a father hail, . 
s¢ And from each lip the tender name 
“ In lifping accents fell! 
s¢ Become, dear babes, what we prefage, 
*¢ And as our wane of life draws near, 
*¢ Let your pure loves and filial cheer 
«6 Warm the chill hours of our declining age. 


TH? 24 


s¢ When homeward from the field, at clofe of day, 
** I meafure flow my weary way, 
** Forth burfting from our cot you hail my name, 
¢ And joyful fhouts my wifh’d return proclaim ; 
«* When round my path you fportive throng, 
. © Each emulous to fhare my firft carefs, 
** And to our threfhold fondly prefs 
_ * My ling’ring fteps along, ‘ 
¢* What tranfports in our bofoms rife! 
«« What tears of joy bedew our eyes! 
*¢ Whattend’rer ftill, and ftill fublimer blifs, 
‘s¢ -Thofe tears to mingle in a kifs!”” 


At early dawn thus chaunted Colinet, 
While foftly flealing on his fteps behind, 
(Her bofam with two little loves befet) 

- To join the fwain comes forth his Rofalind : 
Wak’d by thy pleafing ftrain, I come, fhe cries, 
With all thou lov’ ft at once to glad thy eyes. 

Th’ enraptur’d fwain, his arms around them flung, 
refles all three to his delighted breatt ; 
in would he f{peak, but joy binds up his tongue—~ 

Refit, happy fwain! in {peechlefs tranfport ret! 

_ Enjoy a blifs by all earth’s ttores unbought! 
Virtue, fupreme of bleflings from above, 

_ Ennobles ev’n the weakneffes of love, 

Fy without virtue love itfelf were nought... 
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THE PEASANT, HIS COUNTRY» 
BENEFACTOR. GU Ser” 
1c fae tbe 
R. Stanley, tired with the noife and buiftle of the 
town, had purchafed a fmallcountry houfe, inwhich 
he promifed to himfelf' the enioy mila ena tranquil? 
hity, amidit the ftaudy of books and: the exercife of be- 
nevolence. Being naturally of a? penfive turn, he was 
fond of folitude and the amufement of walking, in 
which he occafionally indulged himfelf in/all the quarters 
round his new habitation. One day, his wandering fteps 
led him toa fmall yalley the fight of which alone was 
fufficient highly to gratify his contemplative inclination. 
Surrounded by high hills, the flopes of which prefented 
an agreeable variety of corn fields, groves and cottages 
it feemed to be the retreat of rural happinefg. The tile 
nefs of this, retired vale was only interrupted by the 
murmuring found of arivulet, which falling down a rock, 
refleéted from its broken waters all the colours of the 
rainbow, as the fun’s rays enlightened it at a certain ele- 
vation. Its froth expanded in white volumes round the 
bafon which it had- hollowed’ out by its fall. The ri- 
vulet afterwards divided itfelf into feveral fmaller ones 
which interfected the valley in many diredtions, and freth- 
ened the verdure of the meadows by their beneficent 
contributions of moifture. ail 
Yet the moft pleafing fenfations of Mr. Stanley’s breaft 
were not occafioned merely by the na auties of 
{pot. The whole extent of the valley was covered 
new cottages, cach having its fmall farm! annexed, Ww 
an orchard and kitchen garden. Thefe parcels of 
were only feparated by plain goofeberr Tred wv 
feemed at once to indicate the value of the g 
the mutual confidence of ‘the inhabitants. WV 
rejoiced to fee that no fingle perfon had 
imfelf.the whole of this delicious plain. — 
in the reflexion, that many families 
the fweets of ented rang villity. 
n mind congratulated the owner of t 
a number of.fo happy:tenants, he thy 
. was alfo due to his beneficence, which 
engouragementand affiftance, pce ie 
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of cultivation that he admired. So wholly was he rapt 
in meditation upon this interetling fubject, that he had 
not obferved the gathering of thick dark clouds that 
was forming over his head. A fhower of rain, accom~- 
panied with lightning, foon obliged him to feek for fhelter. 
He ran therefore and knocked at the door of the firft 
cottage, which was opened by a woman far advanced in 
years, but whofe countenance old age had made vener~ 
able. She received him ina free and friendly manner. 
Tam very glad, faid fhe, that our cottage happened to 
be the neareft to you, though, I am pretty fure, our 
children would have received you kindly too. As the 
ftorm furprized you in the middle of the plain, you 
could hardly mifs of applying for fheiterto fome one of 
other of our family. But I fee, you are quite out of breath. 
Compofe yourfelf.. I will make up a good fire for you, 
that you may dry yourfelf by it. & ; 
While fhe was laying on fome wood, Mr. Stanley was 
looking about him very attentively. He obferved anap- 
pearance of plenty and regularity in the difpofition of 
the furniture, that pleafed him very much. He had un- 
derftood, by the good woman’s words, that.a great part 
of the habitations of the plain was occupied by her chil- 


dren. His curiofity was roufed by the circumitance, and ~ 


he was preparing to afk a few queitions in order to fatisty 
it, when he heard fomebody from the inner room fay, ** I 
hope, dame, youwijl make the gentleman welcome.’’“*Yesy, 
yes, gaffer; anfwered fhe, never fear.”,—‘ That is your 
hufband then, that fpeaks to you,” fays Mr Stanley. 
“ Yes Sir, he is within there, in that room.”—** Will 
you give me leave to pay my refpects to him?’’? ** And 
welcome, Sir; you will perhaps be glad to know each 
‘other ; walkin.”’ Mr. Stanley entered, and perceived an 
old man lying in a bed, the covering of which was res 


_ markably neat. His head was bare ; his locks, white a3_ 


fnow, fell down to his fhoulders ;, his countenance, which 
time had refpected, was expreffive of the tranquillity and 

oodnefs of his foul ; there was a {mile upon his lips, and 
his eyes fparkled with the fire and vivacity of youth. Mr. 
Stanley, attracted by an exterior fo prepoffeifing, ap- 


: 
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anley, What is the matter with you my good 
fire you fick ? Put 
C4 Old 
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Old Man. No, Sir, I thank heaven, I am not. But when 
one has feen fourfcore years, one can hardly count one’s 
feif well, though not under any actual diforder. Yet 
it is not long fince I have left off daily labour, and if it: 
were not for fear of grieving my children—But cnc will 
not have me work any more. 

Mr. Stanley. They are right. You muft have purchafed 
this repoie pretty dearly. 

Old Man. Though I fay it, I think I have. earned it 
fufficiently. . How many {heaves of corn have Ff itied up 
in bey: courfe of ny life! How many have 1 threfhed 
out! I have wearied my poor body fadly, that is certain.) 
Well, in the midit of ail thefe labours and fatignengt have 
always carried a chearful countenance and amerry heart ;, 
and fo I wifh itill to pafs gently through the {mall re= 
mainder of the days that I have to live. 

Mr. Stanley. But after fo ftirring and daborious a lifes: 
how can you pafs a whole day in bed without being 
tired ? 

Old Man. Tired ? I’faith; 1 have Somewhat elle to do 
than to be tired. It is only my limbs that are.out - 
action ; my head is ftill employed. The thoughts often, 
children, and fifty grand children‘and great grand chil-. 
dren, will fearce let my time hang raps There. “i 
not too many hours in the day to think of fo many 

le. Every one of them gives me an ae of his 
buchen and the ftate of his family, and upon that 1 uit 
go to work. I have always fome of them to sarap ad I 4 
look twice before I match them. If they | have 
pered, they.may thank me for it. There is not a 


one of them fettled in the world who did in 


my thoughts a year beforehand. I have now ’ 
riages to conclude, and I hope that the arties w 
as happily as their parents before i 
Mr. Stanley. Then you are fase wi 
of your family ?” bagsie's 
Old Man. O Sir! it rial happy to 
Dame, go fetch us a cup of that old al 


me to talk about our abt ones.) 17% 
ny of tiem ¢ 
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God, I have been able'to give a pretty parcel of land to 
each of them, without hurting myfelf. There was a 
good deal of ground hereabouts that had been impover- 
ifhed ; it was let to me at a low rent. I took care firft 
to put it into good heart again, and parcelled it off 
among my daughters for their portions. It brings in 
money now. 

Mr. Stanley, And in this great number of children 
has none ever caufed you any forrow ? 

Old Man. Sometimes, by their ficknefs; but I have 
always been able to recover them by regular diet and 
fimples with which J am acquainted. In. other refpects 
they havealways made me happy. 

Mr. Stanley. Apparently becaute you have always given 
them a godd example. 

Old Man. I dare take upon me.to fay fo. When I 
was young, to be fure I was all alive, like other folks; I 
ran about to every wake and revel; but as foon as I 
had once pronounced the folemn word J <vi//, in church, 
T left off allthofe youthful tricks. Happily my wife was 
handfome, good-natured and virtuous. ‘That keeps a 
man inawe. Befides children began to come on apace. . 
1 was not rich at the time, and if i bad been fufficiently 
fo for myfelf, I had affection enough for my family, 
to wilh them alfo a competency. I trained my chil- 
dren up to work very young. I carried them to the 
fields as foon as they could walk. The youngett I 
feated upon the plough, while the reft played round 
about us. My daughters amuted us with finging while 
they {pun at their wheel. Jn fhort, I taught them all to 
work chearfully for their bread, that they might eat it 


ily. 

rie SO And do you fee them fomerimes ? 

_ Old Man. See them, Sir? When J was lighter, I ufed 
to go my rounds amongit them once a week, to fee that 
every thing went on well in their families, Now, when 
pnot go out, it is their turn to vifitme. Kvery Sun- 
after prayers, my daughters, my grand-dnughters, 
ny daughters-in-law, bring their children here.. !t 
be a good fight to fee me in the middle of twenty 
dreffed in their Sunday clothes, and as frefh as 
> all vic with each ctherin their fondnel 


sj havea certain family 
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that charms mé. Ihave’ generally a dozen of them in 
my arins and playing about me. Then there is fach a 
buz, and a chatter, as would ftun another perfon, but 
it is mufick to my ears. ae 
” Mr. Stanley. 1 can eafily imagine that it muft be a de- 
lightful moment for you. 

Old Man. And for them too, I flatter myfelf. T like 
to fee chearfiilnefs all round me. Behind my barn I 
have a grais plat on purpofe for dancing. It is the laff 
fpot of ground on which! ever worked. Topen the ball 
with my dame, and then every one falls capering about 
us. They take care to play fome of the old fafhioned’ 
country dances of my time. Methinks then the ground 
lifts me up, and I bound:as lightly as any of the young 
folks. ¢, — 

* Mr. Stanley. Have you fidlers then hereabouts ? 

Old Man. None that play for money. But my grandfor 
Arthur can manage a fiddle charmingl he young 
rogue is only fifteen, and he plays on it fo, as to fet the 
awhole village in motion. Oh! if [had him here to thew 
‘Him to you! he is the very model of me, except thefe 
wrinkles, and his rofy complexion which I have no — 
Yonger in my checks... And indeed he is my Benjamin, 
the darling of my heart. I can tell you fo much,’ Sir, 
ws you area ftranger, but I fhould not with that any 
of the family knew it. ay 4 bl 

’ Mr. Stanley. But the time muft appear tedious to you 
when you have not thefe amufements. © 94! 9 

Old Man. Vf Ihave not thofe, 1 have others. Having 
never been from this part of the country, I know 
well as 1 do my own cabin, and all the inhabitants 
wife. I have been at the birth of them all. ‘They 
to confult me about laying down their grounds. 


"a 


_ ave only to bring mea bafket of the earth of eae 
Y handle it, and tafte it, and tell at once wha 
grain it will produce beft. If ai are poor 
them feed, which they pa has r the harveft; and I 
pievail upon thofe whom I have ferved, to lend them 
day’s work, which is all the return that I afk for: 
vices. I have feen the time when every one worked on 
for himfelf, and would have. ey that he e1 
himfelf by ruining his neighbour. I contrived } 

at length, to perfuade them, that the 


. 
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was, the richer each would be in. particular; that the 
fruits of the earth would fell. better, and attract manu- 
facturing people to this quarter, by the plenty of them 
and their good quality ; and that, in order to effect this, 
they. ought to affift each other. According as the feafon 
is wet or dry, the crop-of the low grounds is more or 
lefs forward than thatof the uplands. I prevail upom 
them’to uniteand begin with the firft ripe ; thus the whole 
is-got in at itsjaft point of maturity. In fact, you may 
enquire at the markets all round concerning our grain. 
The factors ftrive which fhall buy it up. Sometimes 
they come and take it in the crop, and our corn has 
been fold before itwas put into the ground; whereas it 
there come ten buthels of bad corn trom a parifh, it is 
enough to give all the reit a bad name. 

Mr. Stanley. Thefe reflexions are fimple, and yet it is 
feldom that they occur to country people. How came 
you to make them? 

Old Man. By ‘degrees, from the experience of each 
year. Befides I muit fay, 1 have been well aifitted.. 

Our vicar is a fenfible man ; I had made him as rich ag; 
adean, by the weddings, the chriftenings, andthe tithes 
that I brought him. He fometimes touched upon the 
good effects of my practice, in his fermons. Befides, 
when our head landlord came down to relide here, he 
faw his lands quite changed, they let for double the rent 5) 
upon which he fhewed me marks of his regard. If there’ 
was any new experiment of agriculture, in your London; 
ale they would come both of them to contult meg. 

made the experiment before their eyes, and as foon as 

it fucceeded, it was prefently fpread. Farmers follow 

their old way, and defpife any difcoveries taken from 
books, but thofe that ] had approved, there was no con- 
‘tradi¢ting. ‘They put’ them in practice, and found the 
effects of them. » Befides my doctrine is not very’ 

lo inded.. 1 deliver the whole of it in a few. words.. 

War with our lands, and peace with oun: friends. ; 

» Mr. Stanley. At this rate,.1 imagine, you have not en- 

ed the attorney, as much as you have the vicar. 

Md Man, ( fmiling.) It is true, Lhave taken.many 4 - 

fe o it his worfhip’s hands.. I fhould be as rich as 
ge, if I had only taken a fhilling for every. difpute: 
have fettled. hens i always webct.) 

ts $ 
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in acountry village, upon one fubje& or anothers ‘They 
come to afk my advice.’ If one of the parties be ata 
diftance, they take me in a chaife cart, and convey me 
to thefpot. There upon hearing the merits of the caufe, 
I endeavour to accommodate matters fatisfactorilys If 
they refufe to agree, I invite them to come to my houfe 
acainft next day. Ihave fome excellent old ale, that 
would foften hearts of ftone.. They tafte it, and as 
foon as it begins to have its effeét upon my difputants, - 
I make them fenfible that a law fuit would coit them 
ten times more than the thing in difpute ; that they would 
lofe their time, their money, their reft, and the pleafure 
of being friends. I mention to them the example of 
thofe, who, through not taking my advice, have impo- 
verifhed themfelves to make lawyers rich. Before the 
firft mug of ale is finifhed, they no longer look fhy on 
each other, and the fecond is fearce half emptied, befote 
they would go through fire to ferve each other. Thus 
T give away my ale, but I get, in return, pleafure and 
fatisfaction in this life, and good hopes for that which is 
to come. a Thc 
Mr. Stanley, You muft be regarded as a little king in 
this country. it 
Old Man. Why, Sir, I govern here upon my bed, as 
another-upon his throne.’ But I am not only loved, but 
feared alfo. Go nearer to that wall. Do you fee there 
names, with dates of the year, that f have cut, with my 
knife ? Some of them are for good actions, but thofe that — 
you fee written backwards’ are» marks of difgrace. As 
our-head landlord and the vicar are fo good as to come 
fometimes and fee me, and as all; the village are. con 
flantty flocking to my cabin, this regifter om the } 
bas as much effect, asif the folks names were put 
néwfpapers.. Your name: written backwards up‘t r 
is a fort of public infamy.» Every body thuns.yo 
to the children, Yow mut mend: -yeurimanner 
camp. If you reform, well’and: goody. I, rever 
- mame; in the firft place, to/remove the memo 
 difgrace, and then to encourage you im good 
- Of twenty names, in all, that | have thus er 
wards, there remain but three which 
example for a long.time'to come 3 wherea 
ten up there, ftraight forwards, is almoit 
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one a gentleman, and to fee a fingle letter turned back- 
wards, would be as dreadful as death,to the party, fo 
great is the advantage of a good reputation. A 

Mr. Stanley. 1 can conceive that this method, fimple as it 
is, may be very effectual; but what moft furprizes me, 
is the’ ufe that you contrive to make of your ale. It 
renerally fets the villagers a quarrelling, but you make 
it the minifter of peace. 

Old Maz. 1 am much indebted to it for the advantages 
that I have enjoyed from it in my old age. For thefe 
ten years paft, it has renewed the flrength of my {tomach, 
and warmed the blood in my veins. 1 never drank more 
of it than was neceflary to quench my thirft, and for 
that reafon, I find it now more wholefome. A glafs of 
it is fufficient to, give me freih life, and always makes 
me young again tor a couple of hours.» I,don’t know 
whether you are grown dry with hearing me, but I 
ama little fo with fpeaking. I feel that,a drop of it 
would come very featonably, to me at this moment. But 
awhat is the matter, with my poor wife ? how long fhe is 
in coming! Ah! there is a very good reafon for it; fe- 
venty-tive years of age, are a pretty heavy load to carry. 
But hift! {1 think, I hear her. 

Wife. Yes, gafter, 1 am here. 

Old Man. Come dame, come my dear Sukey, fill us 
out a glafs. You dmile, Sir; but when the bottle is in 

“hand, I always give her the name of her youth. I need 
only look at her through my glafs, and fhe appears: to 
me as frefh as fifty years ago. Sukey, your health; Sir, 
yours. (They drink) Well, how do you like it? 

Mr. Stanley. Exceilent upon my word. I have drunk 
more coftly liquor, but never with more pleafure. 

Old Man. Becaufe it is found and genuine as the good- 

ill that gives it-. But. how is this, Sukey, you fpare it. 

haw | there will always, be enough of it for,us. . Let 
me fee it enliven, you a little. . We warmed it formerly, 

let it warm us now. 1 feel it begin to make, me young 
a ; I feel myfelf as fond of you, as when I firit went 
acourting. Jf you are not married Sir already, you cer- 
inly will marry if you take my advice, and then be fo 

nd to your, wite, that you mayeawaye remember t 


a 
with plcafure, | "Tis the way never to. 
rae dy Ale Suey. Speak, day do,you 
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remember our wedding. How lovingly T elafped ‘your 
hand before the altar! and what a look of Kindnef 
gave me! It touched my very heart, nay the imprefiion 
of it is there ftill. To be fure (/miling) that is not fo 
long ago yet. It is only a fmall-matter of fixty years. 
Wife. Ah! they have paffed away very foon. The 
beft of our days are over, my good man: AWBAT TG) 4 
Old Man. Nay, are you not as happy as ever? have 
not you eafe and tranquillity, and as good healthas you 
can expect ? Let us fee, what have you to wifh for ? 
little more ftrength perhaps. But heaven has ftrengthened 
us within, and given us fpirits to enjoy the happinets of 
a long life. When our bodily ftrength decays, the grave 
will open gently to receive us. . ; 
Mr. Stanley. Why do you let melancholy thoughts 
intrude upon this moment of pleafure ? we ae 
Old Man. Oh! Sir, Ido not fear death. Let him come 
when he will to knock at my door, I will let him at it 
out being frightened. Doft think that I have forg 
' that we muft’all die? No; as we have begun, ‘we a. 
make an’ end. Ws * Ti) Sains : 
. Mr: Stanley. Yow have found means to make yout life 
fo happy ! will you not be forry to quitit? == © 
Old Man. | thould be much more fo, had {pent it ill, 
had I been idle, and a libertine; if I had not done 
ail the good that was in my power, or if | left” 
family in a ftate of poverty or vice, through | 
Inftead of fuch an: afflicting retrofpeét, 1 look 
fourfcore years of ufeful labour, of lands 
and friends aifited. 1 fee my fons and grandfor 
to live, honeft and laborious, united in friendf 
ther, béloved and ref{pected by all the country.” 
my éldeft fon my cottage, he will fill my place in it, an 
my duties. As head of the family, he will be for! 
brothers and their children, what f have bee’ 
It is fweet to carry this comfort with me 
| Mp. Stanley. But you wifl hear their 
with you. How grievous muit that 
~ Old man. 1 do believe, they will 
me, but I fhall endeavour to ‘cor 
ows, better than any other, 
i¢-force-of neceflity. "He fee > 
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devour the produce of the other feafons. I will reprefent 
all this to my children, when they fhall affemble round 
my death bed ; I will make. them fenfible that my Maker, 
after haying given me a long and happy oldage, crowns 
all his blefimgs to me by taking me from life, before 
it becomes a burthen by pains and infirmities. I will 
tell them that I only leave them, to go and join my 
Heavenly Father who holds forth his hand from above 
to receive mé, and that [ will never ceafe to look down 
upon them with affection, as long as their race continues 
upon the earth ; I will repeat this to them with my laft 
breath, and certainly they will be comforted for my death, 
when | look upon it myfelf as a happinefs. t 

Mr. Stanley. Brave old man! whence have you this 
firmnefs ? 

Old Man. From a guiltlefs heart, fupported and 
ftrengthened by heaven, that heaven which | hope foon 
to inherit. | ‘ 

Mr. Stanley. You have no fears then as to futurity ? * 

‘Old Man. As long 48 it was in my power to do ill, I 
had my fears ; at prefent my heart is capable of noother ~ 
paffion but univerfal love. O Gracious Lord, after fo 
many bleflings as thou haft fhowered down upon my head, 
fhall I dare to afk thee for one more ? Behold the com- 
panion whom thou haft given me, to fhare with me the 
pleafures and the cares of life: we have grown old to- 
seme grant that we may die both at once. How fhould 

be able to furvive her’? Could my trembling hand have 
ftrength to clofe her eyé-lids ? And again, what would 
become of her, at fo advanced an age, were fhe to lofe 
ome, and no longer hear me anfwer to her plaintive call ? 
Were fhe to be buried in the folitude of this cottace as 
in a tomb? Permit not death to*feparate two perfons 
whom nothing has feparated for fifty years. Grant us- 
oe ueft, O Lord; this iat requeft.: It is’ the only 
one that ‘thou haft left us’ under the neécéflity’ of afkin; 
thee. We with not to prolong ‘our term of life ;* dif- 
ofe of ‘us when thou wilt. “Let us only die hand in 
nd thus prefent ourfelves before thee, to give 
rations, As we have been united through 
et us Hot, we pray thee, be feparated at our latter 
ee 7 man, who had raifed hithfelfup in his bed, 
to thefe words to his Creator, fell back with fa- 
* ae 2 tigue 
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tigue as he finifhedthem. Mr. Stanley was terrified, and 
ran for his. wife to aflift.him. She had fallen on her 
knees, in a corner of the cottage, at the beginning of 
his prayer: her hands were flilllifted up to heayen. He 
led her, trembling as fhe. was with terror, to the old 
man, who difpelled the apprehenfions of both by a 
{mile, and by the livelineis of his. action as he waved 
his hand to them. However, Mr. Stanley judged that 
repofe would be neceflary, to him, after an emotion fo 
violent for his age; he therefore thanked thefe good 
people for their hofpitality, and promifed to come again 
and fee them after a few days. oe pus 
~The ftorm which had forced him to feek fhelter in 


the cottage, was now over. Nature, coming forth from 


preme Being! what tranquillity 


obloquy, who feel the public contempt fall 
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_ But why introduce thefe images fo afflicting to the 
virtuous, while there are others fo proper to infpire 
them with confolation and delight? While the portrait 
of a Howard is at hand, that benevolent traveller who 
has already feveral times gone over a great part of Eu- 
rope, vifiting the children of captivity, and who, by his 
eloquent writings and the authority of his virtues, has 
procured more humanetreatment to a race of men, often 
more unfortunate than guilty! or of a Hutton, who 
crofles the feas at the age of fixty, and without af- 
fuming any other character than that of miniiter of hu- 
manity, treats with thofe of the itate, concerning the ex- 
change of prifoners of war, and returns modeftly to his 
own country, to aflift thofe unfortunate perfons of whom 
heis the friend and fupporter. Generous men! you need 
not my praife to recompenfe your virtues. They find 
a reward worthy of them, in that very fentiment which 
infpired them, and in the good that they have pro- 
duced. .More need is, that [ endeavour to confecrate 
thein in the memory of tender youth, a fhrine fuitable. 
to their purity, and to preferve your name as long as [ 
can upon the earth. If the love and reverence of hu- 
manity can be kindled in the fouls of youth, let them 
owe it to the force and impreffion of your examples, and 
to the noble defire of imitating them. 
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RS, Crofby had retired, in the third year of her 
widowhood, to’a {mall but commodious houfe, at 
fome diftance from.London. Here fhe endeayoured to 
amufe the grief which fhe felt for the lofs of her hufband, 
by attending to the education|of a daughter whom flic 
regarded as apeionly remaining pledge of their mutual af- 
fection. She herfel had been married very young, and 
her father, when he made an advantageous bargain as it 
is called in the. difpofal of her hand, ima Shed that the 
fplendour of a large fortune, and.a few thewy accom- 
 plithments, would.enable her to appear in the world 


fuificient diftinétion. As he was always involved 
ee 1 * 12 
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in the hurry of bufinefs, or engaged in tumultuous dif- 
fipation, he had never reflected, that in a calmer ftate of - 
life, his daughter would have any moye oceafion than 
himfelf for thofe refources of the heart and underftand- 
ing which arife from a proper cultivation of both, or 
that the better choice he made of a hufband fot her, 
the more neceflary thefe advantages would be to her in 
order to gain his efteem, and preferve his attachimenté 
Thefe confiderations, obvious as they were, never once 
occurred to him, and of all the cares ‘that he felt for 
the happinefs of his daughter, the’ moft ufefull were 
thofe th: which he leaft attended?) 7) te 

It was not long before Mrs. Crofby felt'and regretted? 
this negleét, particularly as fhe was now! placed in ‘the 
fociety of ‘a man, diftinouifhed for delicacy of fenti- 
ment, and clearnefs of underflanding,/and who united 
4 large portion of knowledge to a’ refined’ tate." While’ 
fhe fought therefore to fupply the deficiency of her 
own education, fhe refolved above all thistgs to avoid’ 
any fuch negleét in that of ‘her daughter.’ Phe ‘amufe~ 
ments of town hdd never totally. diverted her from this 
projet, and the folitude’ in whith fhe ‘operon \ 
her widowhood, ‘afforded her therevall the leifure beeef 
fary for putting it in execution. She had already taken’ 
advantage of the firft years of Emily’s childhood, to -— 
perfect herfelf in thofe things which fhe propofed one - 
day or other.to-teach»-hereesdderapplication and force 
of memory, her quick and juft apprehenfion, fo well ful- 
filled the views which heraffeétion had ft fted,- that 
fhe was now perfect mifirefs of ancient ren! vrs ar 
tory, geography and the elements of _mathematick 
ad Had fete paler) notions of aftronotly and nate > 
ral philofophy. In order to be able by herfelf alone to 
inftrué her ANB ome fhe had acquired her owa " 
ledge without any other aid than good books: 
duétion to thofe feveral’ feiences. Thus. 0 
pA a herfelf the moft pleafing and € 
of inftindtion,. fhe ftudied beforehand th 
be moft’' proper for Eimily’s underitan 
fiefs ahd vivaeiep, from an infant, afforded 
vourable hopes’; nor did her fubfequer 
difappoint them. Emily, 


Mya fearcely th 
ready, by her progrefs in earning, and’h 
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haviour, begun to reward the pains which her mother 
had taken in inftruéting her. Their hours were fpent 
in the pureft enjoyment of mutual happinefs, The com-. 
pany of a few particular acquaintances in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the vifits which they fometimes received 
from their friends in town, were the only interruptions 
to their ftudies, the variety of which, together with 
the culture of flowers and the care of their. finging 
birds, ferved as a relaxation to them. 

Whether it was to purge her daughter’s heart of 
every fentiment of vanity, or torid her houfe of a load 
of vifitors, Mrs. Crofby had thought proper to con- 
ceal her fortune, and affumed, as a pretext for her coun- 
try retirement, the neceflity of retrieving her affairs by 
ftri& ceconomy. Thus, while fhe ‘avoided the tirefome 
details and ufelefs expence of a great houfe, fhe had 
more time’ to apply to her labours, and was better able 
to indulge her genefofity by the private benefactions 
which fhe fo liberally difpenfed. From the tranquile 
lity of fo agreeable a life, the fatisfaction of feeing her 
daughter equal her hopes, and a good ftate of health 
acquired by exercife, temperance, and regularity, fhe 
had contra¢ted an unchangeable ferenity of temper, and 
fuch a fprightlinefs in converfation as made her coni- 

any highly delightful to little Emily. The feelings of 

er young heart were wholly dedicated to her mama, 
and the memory of her father which Mrs. Crofby took 
care to keep up by. the example of her own forrow for 
his lofs, and by the, remembrance that fhe exprefled of 
his good qualities. Emily, ‘brotight up in all the free- 
dom of ingenuous innocence, had not a thought that 
fhe needed to conceal from her affectionate friend, and 
therefore had preferved that amiable fimplicity which 
is the fweeteft ornament of reafon. As all her reflexions 
had arifen from what fhe heard in converfation with her 
mother, they were of a lively and animated turn, fuchl 
~as the warmth of converfation generally produces, and 
_ the delivered her thoughts with equal clearnefs and 
force, equal correétnefs and vivacity,  _ 

' Mr. Glanville, brother to Mrs. Crofoby, whom fhe 
loved ‘uffettionately from a child, was fettled in Lon- 
don, where he held an honourable poft under govern- 
ment ;“and the duties of this, together with rhe iludy of 
‘tas, { natural 
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natural {cience, which he cultivated fuccefsfully, were 
his chief employments.. Two daughters, as yet under 
the firft cares of their mother, and little George, now 
twelve years old, made up his family. Amidit the tor- 
ruption of a capital, his Foufe was a ftranger to immo- 
rality. His fon had never been far from his prefence. 
Born with a lively imagination, an ardent and fearlefs 
fpirit, franknefs, generofity and refolution, George 
was mild, and at the fame time fufceptible of the moit 
impetuous emotions. He was even at his age itrongly 
in love with glory, and whatever was great. When he 
heard an inftance of, bravery and generofity related, you 
would fee his breaft heave, and the fire fparkle in his 
eyes. While Mr, Glanville conceived the ras oe a 
from fuch a difpofition, he was thoroughly fenfible of 
the anxiety that it might caufe him. However, his fon’s 
tender affection for him alleyiated his fears. He had 
early accuftomed himfelf to manage him by kindnefs, 
A cold look would have filled George with terror; a re- 
roach would have been a fevere punifhment to him. > 
_ In confequence of a prefling invitation which they 
both received from Emily’s hand, though diétated by 
her mama, to fpend a few days of the fummer vacation 
at her houfe, they arrived there, as it ha pened, ‘the 
day before her birth day's the addition of this company 
made it therefore a fort of feftival, which Emily adorned ~ 
by her graces, and George animated by his vivacity. 
Mrs. Crofby repaid with tears of joy the amiable atten- 
tions of thefe charming children; but this happinefs 
was ftill more encreafed when fhe"had an pate a 
of difcourfing at freedom with her brother, of their 
rojeéts and expectations, concerning their childre 
Dinner time, which affembled them and their y: 
mily, was a_new fcene of delight. After a lo 
ration, to find themfelves once more together 
the beauties of nature, a fine country, and 
weather, and in the prefence of objects, fo 1 
terefling ! to feel the fweet emotions of pan 
nefs, and all the mingled charities * of duty a 
you would have but a. faint idea of thet, Ea 
yeu could fuppofe that thefe terms giye ai 
i] ’ , 
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FIRST CONVERSATION. 
e 


THE finenefs of the evening having invited them to 
walk out, they went all together upon the terrace. The 
fun was going to fet, he was jutt touching the edge 
‘of the horizon. Mrs. Crofby,. breaking off her difcourfe 
all at once, went and feated herfelf om-the. end. of 
a ftone feat which fronted a large walk of the garden. 
Mr. Glanville, thinking that his fifter was taken ill, 
made hafte to follow her, and anxioufly atked her what 
was the matter ? Nothing at all, anfwered ithe fmiling, 

but without moving her eyes which were fixed upon the 
fetting’ fun. I will fatisfy your furprize and curiofity 
ina moment, but firft let the fun difappear. 

Mr. Glanville and the children looked at each other 
in filence, not daring to interrupt her. Prefently the fun 
was out of fight, and Mrs. Crofby then rifling with 
a chearful air, I am  fatisfied, fays fhe, every thing 
goes on wellin the univerfe. Thefe words, and the hafty 
manner in which I quitted you juft now, mutt furprize 

ou; I fhall therefore explain. ‘This is, you know, my 
Girtheduy. It feems.as if every object in nature became 
this day unufually interefting to me. I obferve with 
more attention whatever paffes, and every thing affords 
me matter for reflexion. This morning, as I walked jn 
my orchard, I endeavoured to remark the changes that’ 
might have taken place in the trees during the courfe 
of fat year. I faw that fome began to lofe their youth- 
ful look, and others to fucceed them in ftature and vi-+ 

our. The firft afforded me a ferious leffon, but the 
atter comforted me with a pleafing type of my own 
youth renewed in my daughter. 
_ Emily kiffed her mother’s hand and heaved a figh, 

That remark, fays Mr. Glanville, pleafes me as much 

for its fortitude and philofophy, as;the fentiment which 
is connected with it, does by its tendernefs. But do 
‘your obfervations reach to the ftar of day ? were you 
uneafy to know if he bad loft his force or his brightnefs > 

Mrs. Crofey. No, brother, my thoughts do not extend 

int year, on this fame day, I was fitting all 


one, 
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alone, on this fame feat, and loft in an agreeable mufing. 
I was obferving the fun fet, and took notice that I loft 
fight of him, exactly as he got behind yorder Elm. 
This incident ftruck me again juft now all at on I 
wifhed to fee if he would, on the fame day of this year, 
fet, precifely in the fame direction. I fhould never have 
thought the earth fo regular in her movement. 
Mr. Glanville. Efpecially as fhe has travelled fince 
that time upwards of 630,000,000 of miles, 
Mr. Crofty. The immenfity of fuch a circuit encreafes 
my admiration {till more at finding her fo pun@ual. __ 
Mr. Glanville. Why the might make you as flatterin 
a compliment, fince on the fame day of the year, an 
at the fame inftant, fhe finds you in the fame fpot ob- 
ferving her. . i: 
Mrs. Crofby. Aye, but brother, let us not proudly dif- 
pute with her, the praife of regularity. Be reafon as 
‘haughty as fhe may, with her clue and her torch, a 
blind planet will fill go furer than fhe can. 
Emily: Oh! if that be the cafe, here are the ftars, 
vuncle, that begin’to appear; and I am glad they are 
able to give our globe a good charatter, forif we'fhould 
‘be a little carelefs in our motions the earth is not, and 
perhaps the flars will take us, her inhabitants, to be, 
like her, very fteady regular folks. 3S ee 
Mr. Glanville. It is here, my dear Emily, that we 
fhould ‘begin to eftablith ourfelves a good reputation, 
without troubling our heads with what the ftars may 
think of ts. And after all fuch a mifconception would 
‘be of no fervice to us; for the ftars fee as file of our 
earth, as they judge of herinhabitants. = 
George. What! while we have perhaps five ‘hundred 
telefcopes in the air to obferve them, they do not vouch- 
dafe fo much’ as to look at us ? Din ahha 
_ Mrs. Crofly. Now truft your poets, that talk of extel~ 
ling the praife of their miltreffes to the very ftars 
Kh ir. ‘Glanville. Without being more credulous than 
thofe ladies, why fhould you be lefs indulaeays Tf t 
flattery of this fiction could ever turn their heads, 
at leaft never offended them. It carries its own pardo 
with it, as .it arifes from the poet’s with to fee 
realized. Baw. 
George. But for all that, papa, it is hard to be f Titel 
ye hn 


noticed in the univerfe. 
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Mr, Glanville. Do not be uneafy, my dear; Mars and 
the Moon haveva pretty full view of us. 

_ Emily. And are they all the witnefles to our exiltence? 

Mr. Glanville. Mereury and Venus, which are placed. 


between us and the fun, diftinguifh us, perhaps, ifthey » 


are not dazzled by the vait Jight that furrounds them ; 
but as to Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus, I 
doubt whether they know the leaft tittle about us, 
+ George. And fuppofe they did, it is not by fuch pla 
nets as our own, that J thould care about being re- 
marked. ute twill , 
‘Mrs. Crofby. Yes, I fee George is amongtt thofe am- 
_ bitious ones, who, difdain the homage of their equals. 

To fatisty fuch as him, their fame muft reach the fo- 
vereign’s notice, and that of foreign courts. 

George, True, I fhould wifh our globe to make a 
 foife, even amongit the fixt ftars. 

Mr. Glanville. ‘Why my poor little friend, how do 
you fuppofe that they can difcern us, fince if the earth 
were to fill up the whole orbit of 630,000,000 miles 
that fhe! deferibes in,a year, fhe would {well to no more 
purpofe than the frog in the fable, and be but a point 
in the immenfity of {pace. 

George. Blefs me! is it poflible ? 

Mr. Glanville. I could prove it to you in a moment. 

Emily. But however, uncle, if we were encreafed to 
the fize that you mention, we fhould be, much larger 
than the fun.’ The ftars fee the fun, and they would 
be much better able to fee us in that cafe. - 

_ Mr, Glanville. Hark ye Emily, do you fee that candle 
which has juft appeared.at fome houte, I take it, about 
two or three miles off? |. : 

Emily. Yes certainly, uncle. 

Mr. Glanville. The houfe is much larger than the 
candle, which throws its light upon it; can you dif- 
tinguith the houfe ?. . 

Emily. No, not in the leatt.” Pid 
Mr. Glanville. You fee then, that a body, which is 
- Tuminous in itfelf, can be difcerned at a great diftance, 
vhile a much larger body, that only reflects the light 

ich it receives, 1s imperceptible tous, | 

. That is true, , 


Mr. 
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Mr. Glanville. Now reduce the earth to its real pro- 
portion: inftead of being large with ref] to the fun, 
as the houfe is with refpect to the candle, it would be no 
more in comparifon than a pin’s head to gr chook on 
So you may judge of the fplendid figure that we make 
in the univerte. 7s 

Emily. Ah! George, all our pretenfions to the notice 
of the ftars are brought very low. — hil. 0 

Mrs. Crofiy. 1 think, I fee one of our great folks in 
London, full of the idea that all the whole kingdom 
have their eyes upon him, One might perhaps tell him 
with truth ‘that he is known at Hackney, or even that 
his name has been mentioned in Croydon, but that cer 
tainly his renown never reached as far as Whitehaven. 

Eily. Nay, I fhould be fo much out of conceit with 
it, were I my coufin, that I would even with to hide my-. 
felf from the moon. ; mat 
“ Mr. Glanville. No, Emily ; fuch fullennefs might cof 
us dear. — : eign, 
=| Bitly. Pray, How, uiicke 2710s 9) es 

Mr. Glanville. Why if we wete to hide ourfelves from 
the moon, the moon in return would hide herfelf from 
aie +4 , 

Emily. Oh! I fhould be forry to lofe her mild light. 

Mrs. Crofly. 1 mutt confefs, too, that I am partial to 
her. She feems, by her modeft and bafhful air, to be 
formed for the fun of our fex. © ’ 

Mr. Glanville. A happy idea enough! how many 
pretty whimfies might then be elo by the variety 
of her phafes, and the inequalities of her motion ! 
You fee by this, my friend, that we have nothing to 
lofe, and that the earth is happy enough in receiving 
the light of the ftars that furround her, without vainly 
afpiring to be diftinguithed by them for her fplendour. 

George. It isa great pity, that we are not alittle more 
luminous, for you mutt confefs, papa, ier 
not be placed to more advantage, to make a fhining — 
figure. ‘ny vee ; 
~~” Mr. Glanville. What mduces you Sedbicans: 5 720k a 
tion fo advantageous ? ¥ J 

‘George. Oh! it is plains only look at the vi f the 
heavens. You fee that it is quite round above t 
and that the flars are placed in it at equal difta 
us. Weare juit in the middle of the univerfe, 
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. Mr. Glaxville. My dear, do you remember the hand- 
le profpect that you pointed out to me here, this 
ling? the hill, the wood, thofe ruins of. an old 
d the village fleeple that feemed to lofe itfelf 
in the cleuds? - 
George. Yes, papa, and that fine large walnut tree 
that we paffed yeilerday evening, when I felt fuch an 
appetite for fome of the walnuts. 1 was glad to fee it 
again, though at a diflance, for it appeared to me, as I] 
ftood here, to be ju’ on the edge of the horizon, 

Mr. Glanville. Your perfpective is not quite exact; 
for you might fee far behind it that large gothick’cafile, 
that is falling to ruin; you know, it is a good way 
farther off; when we had pafled it in the chaife, was it 
not a full quarter of an hour before we reached the wal+ 
nut tree. Bip ict 

George. That is true, but one cannot judge exactly 
of diftances which are fo remote. , I fhould fyppofe the 
tree, I affure you, from this fpot, to be in the fame cirs 
cular line with the hill, the wood, the, caftle, and the 
village fleeple; and our terrace here, to, be in the center 
of the protpeét. JI took particular notice. sige 

Mr. Glanvillee What do you talk of child? how far 
do you count it, fifler, from hence to the village? 

Mrs, Crafly. Aimoft nine miles brother. 

Mr. Glanville. And to the hill ¢, 

Mrs. Crofby. Full fix. : 

Mr. Glanville. And to the wood ? saa 

Mrs. Crofly. Only a inile and a half; 1 frequently 
walk to it, and witheafe. | \ 

_. Mr. Glanville. Now 1 guefs, by the time of our com- 
Ang, that the caftle is about two miles and a quarter 
from this place, and the walnut tree about half that 
diftance at imoft. But how do you compute; thofe ob- 
jects, fome fo far off, and foine fo near, to be in the 
dame circular fweep from this point? all thofe inequa- 
lities both of diftance and furtace, to form a round, 
and regular horizon? and our terrace to be exastly in 

_ the center of all that ? May it not be the fame, George, 
with ref{pect to the feemingly regular arch of the hea- 
wens, and ¢hofe ftars that appear to be fixed in the fame 
_ concave furface ? and, in fort, with refpeQ to us who 
FOL ee D think 
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think ourfelves to be in the center of this beautiful 
fphere. Mahl hak 

George. I cannot deny it, papa; If my ae ves 
me at a fmall diflance, it very well may where 
is fo immenfe. But that we are not in the middle {pot 
untder’ the heavens, I can hardly give up. 1 would 
have wagered, that there are not two inches more on 
one fide than the other. iy 2 

Mr. Glanville. Let us try that. Before we fat down 
to dinner, you know, we went to fee the clergyman of 
the parifh. ti yt 

George. Oh; he is a very good man! he gave me a 
fine pear. “ 

Mr. Glanville. That mutt prove him to be an honett 
tan. However, we do nottalk of his orchard now, 
but of his garret. You remember how much he praifed 
the profpett that is to be feen*from the window of it ; 
you know, wewent up; well? sheer 

George. Yes, and'his garret window is not higher 
than the level of this terrace. qi 
| Mr. Glanville. What! is not there a wider profpect 
from it than from this fpot ? oS Mee 

George. No, indeed, papa, it is exadtly the fame. I re- 
marked the fame objests quite at the edge of the horizon 
as here. i 

Mr. Glanville. What, was’ his houfe the center of the 
view ? ars 

George, Yes, papa. Ae ‘ 

Mr. Glanville. Then you were not in the center here. 
A circle has not two centers. J ; bye i 
‘George. But then we are not far from the clergyman’s 


jects which we viewed. wus 
Mr. Glanville. \t follows then, that when, fi 
different points, we imagine diflant objects tore 
‘the fume diftance, thefe points can Wit be'very 
der. In‘fhort, it is as it they were only one 
not that the cafe, George? ty a 2 Ry 
George. Exactly, papa ; you have juft hit my 
ing; 1 like-your way of explaining te : . 


houfe. ee ba 
Mr. Glanville. Full two hundred yards. 4414h) 
George. But that is nothing, to the dittance of ob- . 
: ty 4S) OEN or ae 
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Mr. Glanville. So, there is fomething to encourage 
me; well then let us goa little farther. You know, I 
fuppote, as well as Emily, that the earth moves in an 
orbit round the fun. I will draw it here upon the. 
ground. Do you fee? it is a fort of oval, called an 
ellipfe, «s you have been told. There, it is finifhed. 
You can fee it pretty well by the light of the moon, 
which is juit rifing. I will put down my hat within 
the orbit, for the fun. 

George. A fine fun, truly! allblack! ftop, flop. (rms 
baftily towards the houfe.) -y 

Mr. Glanville. Where are you going, George ? 

George. (without flopping.) Ifhall be back in an inftant. 

Emily. What does the mad creature mean ? ra 

Mr. Glanville. Let us wait till he returns, before we 
pafs judgment on him. 

George. (returning in a few minutes, with a fervant 
carrying a torch.) Havel made you wait? there, John, 
put the torch in the place of this hat. I think, papa, 
that makes a better fun than yours; you would have 
caught cold in looking at the other. Pray put on your 
hat, papa, for fear of the dew. 

Mr. Glanville. Ithank you, my dear, for your amiable 
attention. This torch will ferve us too, for another 
purpofe. -Stay here, John. Come, children, will you 
march round the fun, that you may know your orbit? 
(Emily and George walk round.) Mighty well. Nowy 
John, take the torch again, and run to the further end 
of the walk; there hold it, that we may fee it. 

Fobn. (going.) Yes, Sir. 

Emily. What are you going ‘to do, uncle ? 

Mr. Glanville. You fhall fee. Is John at his poft? 

George. There; he holds us the torch now. Oh! 
how little he is grown. 

Mr. Glanville. 1 am glad that you have remarked that, 
Come hither, to this end of the orbit. 

_ George. Yes, but they have ‘taken away our fun. 

Mr. Glanville. He is of no ufe to us at prefent, we 
will fuppofe him to be fet. It muft be night, before we 
ean fee the ftars;.the torch fhall be one. Look well 
at it firft, to be fure of its fize and diftance, 

George, Well, I have remarked it. P 
y D 2 . Mr. 
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* Mr. Glanville. Come, now begin to march flowly along 
the circylar line of the orbit, with your eye fill on the 
torch, that ftands for a flar, Move forward, do you fee 
the ftar become larger or nearer ? ae 
George. No, papa, it feems to be ftillthe famey and in 
the fame fpot. 
3 Mr. Glanville. Then go farther ftill, as far as the op- 
pofite part of the orbit to that from which you fet out. 
There, ftop; well, how is the ftar? 
George. It has not changed. / 
Mr. Glanville. How! does not it appear larger or 
nearer? and yet you have moved towards it. 
- George. Yes, a good deal. But it is perhaps fixty 
yards off, and I ‘am only come nearer to it, by the 
Sength of the diameter of this orbit, which is about fix 
feet. 
Mr. Glanville. Thefe fix feet are nothing, then, com- 
pared to the diftance of the torch; and you may think, 
it would be fill. lefs, if the torch were to be removed 
farther off, for inftance, three miles, till it appeared n 
digger than a fpark. ; 
George. Nay, then the whole orbit would be no more 
than a point, quite imperceptible. Let us try a larger 
{cale, papa. wk PRs, | 
Mr. Glanville. Come, then, to fatisfy you; take a dia- 


meter of two hundred millions of miles, which is that 
of the real orbit of the earth, and inftead of the torch, 


r imaginary ftar, take a real one. . 
ily. Aye, that will be fomething. 

#ge. Yes, ’tis talking tothe purpofe. Come then, 
gin. . i ote 
“Mr. Glanville. Softly, let us recolle& ourfelves.a lit- 
tle. I. remember, I told you, when I ju dit your 
meaning fo well, that whenever from two different points, 


one imagines diflant objets to preferve fill the-fame — 
diftancesentiofe two points muft be fuppofed not very 
far afunders-and in fhort, it is juit as if they both made 


- 


but one. ‘ oi Lape 

George. Yes, that was it, word forword, 
_ Mr. Glanville. Now do not forget what you fai 
juft now, that our little orbit here, on the grouni 
would be no more than an imperceptible point, cc 
oh a alt 
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to the diftance of the torch, if it were fo far removed 
as not to jive bigger than a {park. 

George. I remember it, papa, I faid fo. 

Mr. Glanville. \tis acknowledged, that the diameter of ' 
the earth’s orbit is 200,000,000 miles. The carth theres 
fore, at one extremity of this diameter, fees the oppolite 
ftar 200,000,coo9 miles nearer than at the other. 

George. That is plain. 

Mr. Glanville. Weil, if the earth, from two points fo 
ditferent, and notwithitanding the enormous didtasice by 
which fhe is nearer in one of them, fees this ftar preferve 
fill the fame diftance ; if, notwithftanding the immenfe 
bulk of this ftar, which I fhall make appear to you by 
and by, fhe never perceives it to be larver than a {park- 
ling point, the two extremities of the diameter ef her 
orbit, for all the vail interval between them, may then 
be imagined to coalefce in one point, and this immenfe 
orbit itfelf will appear'as no more than fuch a point, be- 


- come imperceptible with refpect to the infinite dittance 


=” 


which the ftar will preferve trom her. ' 
Emily. Well, my poor George, what have you to fay in 
reply ? $459 
7 A Glanville. But if this immenfe orbit. be no more 
than an imperceptible point, compared to the diftance of 
the ftar, what will the globe of the earth be then, com- 
pared to this fame diftance, the earth being no more than 
a point, as it were, in the immenfe {pace of her own orbit?) 
ill this proud planet then imagine, that the arch of 
the Heavens is built only to form a pavillion over her, 
in which the ftars are fet at equal diltances for ornament, 
and that fhe is of confequence enough to occupy the 
middle place of the univerfe, in which fhe is hardly fo; 
much as perceived ? 

George. We mutt be content ; but I feel this littlenefs 
of ours very mortifying. 
Mrs. wey” Well now, what mortifies me much more 
is, that all the famous philofophers of antiquity, would: 
place our inconfiderable planct in the center of the uni- 
verfe,,and no where elfe.. I fee, that in the firft aves of 
Pt ig men. were itill but a compofition»of pride’and 

O ye ‘. 
Mr, Glanville. Pythagoras had brought from Egypt 
and India the foundeft notions of aftronomy, which he 
D3 extended 
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extended no farther during his life-time, than the com- 
are of the fchool that he had founded in Italy; his 
ifciples however carried them into Greece, after his 
death. By this great man the fun was placed in the 
center of our fyitem, the planets moving round him in 
this order, Mercury, Venus, the earth with her moon, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. He was miftaken, it is true, 
as to their diftances and magnitudes ; but the geometry 
of his age was not fufficiently advanced, nor initruménts 
brought to their prefent perfection. 

Mrs. Crofly. That accounts for his deficieney: how- 

ever, he was ftill the philofopher: and was his fyitem 
followed ? . 
» Mr. Glanville. How could he fucceed among gecple 
who were taught by their men of genius, that the 
earth was flat, like a table, and, the heavens an arched 
vault of hard folid matter, like the earth; or that the 
fun was a mafs of tire, fomewhat larger than Pelopon- 
nefus ; that comets were formed by the accidental con- 
courfe of feveral wandering ftars; that ftars were only 
rocks or mountains carried up by the revolution of the 
ether which had fet them on fire; or, in fhort, that the 
ftars were lighted up at night to be put out in the morn- 
ing, while the fun, which they made a fiery clowd, was 
kindled in the morning to go out at night; and that there 
were feveral funs and moons to enlighten our different 
climates ? Now if the ftar of day was, according to all 
thefe notions, lefs than the earth, could it be expected 
that fhe would refign the center of the univerfé to him ? 
. Mrs. Crofty. This was reafoning indeed, worthy of 
the people, but hardly deferved the name of philo~ 
fophy. vis 

Mr. Glanville. Ptolemy finding thefe opinions received: 
in his time, and building on the fallacious evidence ot 
the fenfes, eafily perfuaded himfelf and others, that the 
opinions of Pythagoras were only vifionary, that the 
earth was the center of all motion, both of the planets 
(the fun being reckoned amongft them) and of the fixed 
ftars, with his glafs heavens which he blew out ¢ 
whiff. This fyftem held its ground for more thai 
teen centuries, patched up every day with fome 
onal abfurdity, which its favourers adopted, in 
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defend themfelves againit the objections. that prefled 
hardelt upon them. ' 

Mrs. Crofly. U think, the centuries that you mentioned, 
come down pretty near to our times. : 

Mr. Glanville. Well, it is but two hundred and forty’ 
years ago, that Copernicus undeceived’ us. And’ even 
fince that period, error has predominated in the fcience, 
though under another form. 

Mrs. Crefly. How was that brother ? ford would with 
to know all*the abfurdities that we have broached on 
this fubjcct, 

Mr. Glanville. Although Copernicus, while he reftored 
the fyftem of Pythagoras, which I have juft now ex- 
plained to you, at the fame time made ufe of it to lay 
open the infurmountable difficulties of that which he 
overturned, yet Tycho Brahe, the greateft aftronomical 
obferver of his age, perfifted to fuppéte the earth in her 
claim to the poft of honour. ‘ : 

Mrs. Crofoy. This was then’ no mére than Ptolemy’s 
principles revived. f 9 
Mr. Glanville. There was a difference. He did not 
make all the planets now turn about the earth, fhe had 
only the moon left her. The fun taking the reft in his 
train, moved round her in the courfe of a year; which 
however, did not hinder him, together with the whole 
affemblage of the ftars, from repeating the fame mark of 
refpeét to her once in every twenty-four hours. 

5. Crofey. Ido not fee what is gained by this change, 
I think it ftill ridiculous, that fo many immenfe bodies 
fhould be obliged to run fo fait round us who are fo 
finall. , 

Mr. Glanville. You have juit hit upon the abfurdity of 
the fyftem. However as it is very ingenious in every 
other particular, and was fortified by the great name of 
its founder, perhaps it would have {till prevailed, unlefs 
Galileo, with the affiftance of the telefcope, had confirmed 
the real order of the univerfe, as difeovered by Pytha+ 
goras and Copernicus ; unlefs Kepler, by a {troke of for- 
tunate fagacity, had hit upon the laws which govern 
it; and unlefs Newton, ourcountrymapn,haddemonttrated 
them with all the force of genius and truth. 

f-*94 " 
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» Mrs. Crofly. Thank Heaven, the fun is fixed at laft in 
his refting place, in the center of our world! I can now, 
with fafety of confcience, begin my reform. _ 

Mr. Glanville. What, fitter, have you fome new plan to 
propofe ? - 

Mrs. Crofby. No, brother, I am very well fatisfied with 
your arrangement ; it feems agreeable to the wifdom of 
nature. I am only out of humour with that yellow- 
haired gentleman, Phebus, who has deceived poor mortals 
fo feurvily. 

Mr. Glanville, And what moves your pretty rage 
againft him ? 

Mrs. Crofy. How! for three thoufand years here have 
we fed his courfers with ambrofia, for whith they done 
nothing but puff over it, and grow fat in his ftables. | 

George. Yes, aunt, fince hg no longer drives the cha- 
riot of light, letass difcharge this lazy coachman, and 
fe off his ftud. 

' Emily. I would not allow him fo much asa one horfe 
chaife. ih 

Mrs. Crofby. Nay, but if we deprive kim of his name, 
what other fhall we give him? ¢ 

Mr. Glaaville. There is one more worthy of him ; the 

reateft that is borne by any of the worlds. Conquerors 
ave given their names to the empires of the earth ; 
aftronomers have divided our fatellite * amongit them- 
felves ; our countryman deferves a luminary to himfelf 
alone: the whole fun, therefore, I would call NEW- 

George. Oh! papa, when fhall I be acquainted with the 
works of that great man ? 

Mrs. Crofby. If your admiration of him grows up with 
you, it will rife to enthufiafm. ™ 

Mr, Glanville. I mutt confefs, I felt that paffien in 
fome degree lait year, when I went to fee his flatue at 
Cambridge. Roubilliac, a French feulptor, ee: 
{ented him in an erect attitude, looking at the fun, and 
fhewing him with one hand a prifm, which he holds in 

* ‘ ¢ 

* Riccioli, an Italian aftronomer, has given to the principal fpots of 
the moon, the names of) aftronomers and learned men, as Plato, 
Ariftotle, Archimedes, Pliny, Copernicus, Tycho, Pg 
&ce ms : 
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the other, to decompofe his rays. While I was lifted 
up in thought, to the vaft height to which he has raifed 
human knowledge, Limagined Nature as fhe formed him, . 
to addrefs him thus. ‘* Though man has ftudied my 
-laws for fo many ages, he has itill mifconceived them ; 
it is time now to reveal them to him, Thou art born 
to publith them uponearth; go then, renew aftronomy, 
enlarge geometry, and lay the bafis of natural philpioeny 
I affign thee thele fciences, at the fame time with the 
genius that attends thy birth. Thou ‘halt tell the ex- 
tent of the univerfe, and the fimplicity of the order that 
governs it. Thou fhalt weigh the ma{s of thofe immenfe 
bodies which I have feattered through it, thou fhalt 
point out their form, determine their revolutions, and 
meafure their diftances ; thou fhalt reduce to precile cal- 
culation even the inequalities of their movements... In 
the midit of them, thou fhalt fix the fun, and fhalt fay 
by what power he rules them, and how he diftributes to- 
them light and activity. For thy reward, I will place 
thee thyfelf, as a new luminary, in the midft of all the 
great men, who are to follow thee. Whilft thou giveit 
a rapid impulfe to their genius, thou fhalt make it incef- 
fantly tend towards thine own; and they fhall move 
round thee with re{pect, in order to receive light from 
thee. As for thofe who would depart from it, like, re- 
bellious comets, that to fhrink from the empire of the 
fun, lofe themfelves-for ages in the viewleis depth of 
fpace, but which he conftaatly brings back to the foot 
of his throne, fothey, from the darknefs of thcir errors, 
fhall be forced to return to thee ; nor fhall they fhine in 
tiny part of their courfe, even with tranfient light, fave 
when at your approach they are enveloped in the fplen- 
dour ef your rays.’’ 
__ Here the fervant came to inform Mrs. Crofby, that 
yper was ferved up. Emily and George would haye 
-glad.it were kept back, that they might full liften 
. Glanville. For thet fatisfaction he was obliged 
to'promife, that after {upper he would take another turn 
Jin the garden, and that they fhould be of the party. 
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SECOND CONVERSATION. 


’ An agreeable chearfulnefs reigned during the time of 
fupper. Mr. Glanville and his fifler were delighted 
the readinefs of apprehenfion, and fondnefs for inftruétion, 
which their children had difcovered. They fmiled, to ob- 
ferve the difpatch that Emily and George made of their 
‘fupper, who fpoke not a word the whole time, fo eager 
were they to return tothe terrace, and refume the fub- 
ject of their converfation. Our little philofophers had 
already finifhed their repaft, and began to fret upon 
their feats with impatience, which Mrs. Crofby, who ob- 
ferved it, probably took a pleafure to prolong. Be that 
as it may, Emily, in order to lofe no time, began to joke 
upon George’s romantic ride, in wifhing to be vifible 
to the ftars. George bor@ this pleafantry with a good 
ace, until he faw his father and aunt (whom he had 
Bech watching for fome time) finifh their fupper; then 
turning fhort to Emily, ‘* coufin,” faid he, loud enough 
to draw the general attention, ‘* I was reading the other 
day a ftory which, I dare fay, my papa knows, and 
our mama too, but which, I dare fay, you do not.: I 
willtellitto you. Mahomet had once a mind to give his 
army a proof of the power which he exercifed over na- 
ture, and promifed to perform a very great miracle in their 
prefence. This was no lefs than to make a pretty high 
mountain move and come to him, from a confiderable 
diftance. One fine morning, therefore, he affembles all his 
foldiers, who already gave their great prophet credit for 
the performance of fomething prodigious, and placing 
himfelf at their head, he orders the mountain to’ ap- 
‘proach. ‘[he mountain turns a deaf ear to his word of 
command. Mahomet is furprized. He calls it a fecond 
time, with a voice more terrible than at firft, in 
tain, as you may imagine, did not ftir the mo 
fummons. How is this, cried the impoftor, 
of infpiration, the mountain will hot Walk to us? 
then, my friends, let us walk to the mountaix ata"? 
no more ill-nature in me than Mahomet ; i 
‘do not fee us, why then, coufin, let us go fe 
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At thefe words he rofe britkly from table, and 
bounced towards the door, leaving Emily a good deal 
furprized at this conclufion. Mr. Glanville and Mrs.’ 
Crofby fmiled at his ready turn, and followed him into 
the garden. 

It was a moft beautiful clear night; not a cloud ins 
tercepted the fight of the fky. The moon which had 
now begun to appear above the horizon, fuffered thofe 
ftars which fhe had juft before obfcured to refume their 
luitre, as fhe gradually withdrew from them. The chil- 
dren had often admired the grandeur of this fight, but 
now, when their curiofity upon the fubject was going to 
be fatisfied, they beheld it with additional rapture. The 
bright ftar of Sirius was the firft that attracted George’s 
notice. He wifhed to know its name; and when he Fad 
heardit, Ilike Sirius, papa, cried he, for it is the largedt 
of any of the ftars. 

Exily. 1 like it too, for Being the brighteft. 

Mr. Glanville. Perhaps, my dear children, it is in 
fact no larger nor brighter than the reft; but then itis 
nearer the earth. If it were brought to the diftance of 
the fun, it would undoubtedly appear as large as he 
does. Indeed, if we confider that it is 200,000 times 
farther off, we muft be aftonifhed that it is fo vifible. 

George. You talk very eafy about it, papa; 200,000 
noes Cashes off than the fun! How can any body tell 
that ? 

Mr. Glanville. 1 will not deny that all the attempts of 
aftronomers to meafure the magnjtudes of ftars, and by 

means of them their diftances, have been ineffectual. But 
this very impoffibility is fufficient to prove, at leaft, 
that the diftance is prodigious; for the magnitudes of 
the planets have been determined with fufficient accu- 
racy, even the moft diflant ones, and amongtt the ret, 
this handfome planet Jupiter. . 
_ George. Hal! is that Jupiter? and yet, papa, Sirius 
appears larger to the nakedcye. If they haye been able 
to eae the fize of Jupiter, why can they not that of 
j Mr. Glanville. Before 1 anfwer you, pray look from 
this fpot at the ape that you fee burning in the back par- 
-lour, as the window ftands open; donot you obferve a 
circle of light round it, that makes it appear larger ? 
George. Yes, papa, it is very true, 
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Emily. Juk like the fun, which appears larger by the 
whole crown of rays that encircles it. 

Mr. Glanville. Well then, the ftars being luminous. of 
themfelves, like the fun and the taper, have alfo that 
fame irradiation, which makes them appear much largey 
than they otherwife would; infomuch, that their appa- 

» ent bulk is fuppofed to be magnified nine hundred times 
y this caufe. 4 

George. Oho! , 

Mr. Glanville. Now tell me: When the moon is in 
the full, and, confequently, fhines brighteit, have you 
ever remarked the faine radiance round her? 

Emily. No, never; her light is bounded by the circle 
that forms her fuce, - 

George. One may remark the fame in Jupiter. * 

Mr. Glanville. Whence fhould this difference arife ? _ 

George. I fuppofe, as Jupiter and the moon only re- 
fect a borrowed light, this gight cannot have the fame 
force of motion as when it Comes from bodies that fhine 
af themfelves. 

Mr. Glanville. Surprizingly well explained : and thus 
it is, that Jupiter’s difk does not appear magnified; and 
{mall as his diftance fhews him, aitronomers ‘have in- 
‘firuments of fufficient precifion to meafure him. But 
the flars with that dazzling radiance that furrounds 
“them.— 

George. Could-not means be found to firip them of i it, 

+ fo as to fee them in their real bulk ? , 
,, Mr. Glanville. It is exactly the effect which a tele- 
- {cope produces, by uniting and concentrating | alte ene 
_Yays intoa point. But then that point is fo fi 
_ the more perfect the telefeope is, the Fal ierie 
“while it grows brighter, becomes alfo finales, 
laft it eludes all meafure. 
Mrs. Crofty. Well, but how have they be 
aSoinpan the fun’s diftanes with thofe of th 
Mr. i rei py 8. a iz Jngcploutsg ne 
; magnitude and di ete 
= age reafoning. They es Cenk sic b 
seach. he fhould be diminifhed, or h 
_ bring him. down to the fize of $ 
. culations, we apa: 
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any. Moft aftronomers even judge this diftance to be 
more confiderable, becaufe it is to be doubted, whether 
the beft telefcope can totally divelt a flar of its fuper- 
fluous light and make it preferve, to our view, the iize 
which it fhould at that dillance. 

George. Oh! fince the ftars are fo far off, I can eafily 
believe, as we have been told, that they are real funs. 
If they poffeffed only a borrowed light, how could their 
rays reach even to us with fuch alively brightnefs, after 
having paffed through immenfe fpace? 

Mr. Glanville. Very well, my boy, your obfervation 
is quite juit. It has been demontitrated, that the light 
of a ftar might be diminifhed many millions of times, 
by removing it farther from our fight, and yet it fhould 
fill appear no fainter than a piece of white paper by 
moonlight. 

George. 1f fome of the ftars, then, appear fo finall, it 
is becaufe they are ftill fasther from us than Sirius. 

Mr. Glanville. Perhaps there is as great an interval 
of {pace between them, as even between Sirius and the 
fun. 

George, (furprized) Oh, Papa! 

Emily. And yet they feem placed one befide the other. 
Nay, there are fome that one would take to be double. 

Mr. Glanville. 1 can anfwer you both at once by a 
fingle example, thatis familiar to you. No doubt you 
have fometimes remarked, from Blackfriar’s-bridge, of 
-an evening, the lamps on London-bridge and thofe of 

Fleet-market. You know, the lamps are of the fame 
. fize in general? 
George. I fuppofe fo. 
Mr. Glanville. Well, have not you obferved that thofe 
of Fleet-market, which were the nearett, appeared with 
a livelier and flronger light than thofe of London- 
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George. Yes, I think I have. 

Mr. Glanville, Now, fuppofe that between any two 
of the latter, you faw one of the fame fize at Tower- 
~ ftairs, which, confequently, would be about twice as 

far off. You remember what we faid before fupper, 
that objects at.a certain degree of remotenefs, appear 
: pared By from the eye, though they may be much 

At 
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George. Yes, we have not forgot it. rt 
Mr. Glanville. You underftand then, my dear, that the 

lamp at the Tower-ftairs would appear ranged in the 

‘fame circular line with thofe of London-bridge, and 

that you can judge it to be farther off no otherwife 
than by the fmallnefs of its flame, and the teaknefs of 
its rays. , ' 

Emily. You are right, uncle, this agrees exactly with 
the large and fimall ftars. I underftand now, very well, 
that one may be at a great diftance behind the other, 
and, for all that, appear to us in the fame line, but 
fome larger and brighter, others fmaller, and of dimmer 
light. Do you comprehend that, George? 

George. (avith an air of importance) Yes, I think I do, 
and I have acomparifon too, which, though I fay it, is 
ten million times better than my papa’s. 

Emily. That is modeft enough. 

George. And fo it is; for it will ferve for our whole 
globe, while his ftands good only for a little way down 
the river. Butthere is a reafon why mine is beft; 1 do 
not take it from the earth. 7? 

Emily. Nay, that would be too low for fo lofty a 
genius as yours. But is this celeftial comparifon within 
our comprehenfion ? 

George. I will try and bring it down to your level. 
Thofe itars that are about Jupiter, would not one fup- 
pofe them as near to us as he is himfelf? If the moon 
was now on the fame fide, would not one Bh ee et 2 
ag near as the moon? And if there was a cloud in the 
neighbourhood of the moon, would not one think her 
alfo as near to us as the cloud? The cloud, the moon, 
Jupiter, and the ftars, would then appear all in the fame 
arch, as itwere. Now do you know, coufin, that their 

“diftances are very different ? 19 ee 

Emily. Yes; fo well, that I can tell you too, that the 

very largeit cloud would not be vifible at the diftance | 
of the moon, that the moon would not be vifible at | 

“diftance of Jupiter, and that Jupiter would 

vifible at the diftance of the ftars. 

Mr. Glanville. This is well, Oe 
this repartee. Luckily, thofe laft | 
“us back to what we were juft now men 
ftars muft needs fhine with their « 
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this: light muft needs be very ftrong, to reach us from a 
diftance at which Jupiter would have ceafed one thou- 
fand times to be vilible. ; 

George. Yes, 1 fee; I have no doubt about it now ; 
they are real funs. 

Mr. Glanville. That is my opinion too; but do you 
fuppofe thefe funs to be made for the earth ? 

Emily. Of what fervice could they be to her? If we 
depended upon them to ripen the corn, it would be long 
before’the country folks could fing harve{t home. 

George. They have nothing that can be of ufe to us 
but their dim light. And even the moon from behind 
a cloud hardly gives a hundred times more. 

Mr. Glanville. Befides, you know, there are fome ftars 
which cannot be difcerned without a telefcope; and 
thofe we may fet down as ufelefs in every refpe&. In 
the fame manner, therefore, if thefe {uns were made for 
us, they would certainly have been placed as near to 
the earth as our own {fun is. 

George. Oh! thank ye, papa, we have enough already 
in one. Befides then, my little coufin’s fine lilly com- 
plexion would be /o tanned. The browneft filberd in 
our nut-grove would then be fair to my poor Emily. 

Emily. And thofe fine young gentlemen that I have 

' fomewhere feen with a parafol, in bright weather, how 
many hands, and how many large round hats fhould 
they have to fhade themfelves on every fide. 

Mr. Glanville. But if all thefe funs, at their prefent 
diftance, can neither give us heat nor light, it when 
placed nearer to us, they would only ferve, according to 
your filly notions, to tan the complexion of the ladies, 
or incommode the pretty jeffamies of the day ; and, ac- 
cording to my more ferious fears, to feorch the earth 
up in a moment: if, with the good leave of fome philo- 

‘ fophers, they are not made merely to amufe and gratify 
our fights ; are we to fuppofe them fcattered with fuch 
eee ati profafion through the univerfe for no pur- 

e whatfoever? — 

| Emily. That is exactly what puzzles me. 
_ George. Let us confider this a little: fince the fun is 
ight and heat to the planets, why 
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then, flars are funs, they muft alfo have planets 
which warm and enlighten, 
Mr ; - At Mr, 
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Mr. Glanville. This is fomething like Pon ye egret ; 

George. (archly) Do you fee that, contin, abba Puirddi 
muft we allow planets to all thefe funs ? 

Mr. Glanville. If fuch be the deitinaticn of each of 
them in particular, you are fenfible that it mutt be the 
bufinefs of them all in general. 

George. Certainly. What fhould we do with them i 
they were good for nothing? It would be the fame a 
if government fhould order fires to be made in a hard 
winter, and forbid people to approach them. 

Mr. Glanville. Or lamps to be placed in a fireet where 

nobody muit pafs, and only to make a diilant illamina- 
tion for thofe in the neighbourhood, 

George. Come, papa, things muft be done in order. 
No fun without planets, but upon condition, eyicnidets 
that there be no planets without a fun. 

Mr. Glanville. Do not be uneafy, my dears if the nei 

_ dom of the Creator has not made.a fingle fun ufelefs.— 

Emily. Yes, Lunderiland ; bis goodnefs will not leave 

,a fingle planet unhappy. Now I am eafy. raf 
George. SoamI, 1 fee that every thing is well dif- 
_ pofed. Our fun has planets which move round him, 
whilft, at the fame time, they have their fatellites 
moving round them. - Well, if my friend Sirius is afun, 
he has planets, accompanied by their fatellites, mov- 
ing round him, and every other fun will have the fame. 

“Emi ‘ly. I fhall not afk you why we fee the funs and 

_ not ai, planets. I remember the houfe and the candle 
full. { ] "> pd OF rib. 

George. Your memory is very convenient to me. 
‘Now I am revenged a little; if we are i to 
them, we won’t do them the honour to Jook at them. 
Very well, Gentlemen, do not take off , your hats, I 
have no bow to make you. re; Yhees one hi 

Mr. Glanville. J, did not think that you flood fe 
upon ceremony. 
 Emilys: (curt/ying), Obs T thali.notigends 7 
or O- $ Yev oer 

George. What ‘are you doing, coufi 

_ make.us. the firft for Mrs Fisbon| 


| Mr, Glanville. Right. 
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digioufly diftant one from the other. Their worlds mutt 
not be. crowded. You can imagine what fpace is re- | 
quired for the extenfive movements of a.folar fyitem. . 

George. We can ealily judge of it by our own. 

Mr. Glanville. It is the belt comparifon poflible. But 
can you conceive its extent ?, Does not the idea terrify 
your j 

George, Me, papa? Ob, no. Since you have told me 
of the infinite diftance of the ftars, Iam no more atraid 
to go to the fartheit part of the empire cf the fun, than 
Captain Cook, after his voyage round the world, would 
have been to goin a failing boat up to Richmond. 

Mr. Glanville. 1 fear, Emily would not travel fo 
boldly. 

George. Oh, my coufin is teo fond of the earth, to 

, truft herfelf far off in the fkies. 

Emily. Aye, coufin ? Have not I read, as well as you, 
that the Georgium Sidus is one thoufand nine hundred 
and fifty millions of miles from the fun? Tis true, in- 
deed, it is the outermott. 

George. Ah! you are but a poor traveller, coufin, if 
you halt there. I can fhew you fartherafield.. . 

. Emily. How fo, pray, Sir? 

George. Have not Jupiter and Saturn attendant pla- 
nets or moons, which refleét tothem the borrowed light 
of the fun, and fo aifitt his feeble rays to illuminate 
them? The Georgium Sidus is a good deal farther off 
than. any of them; it is therefore likely, that he alfo has 
fatellites; which we do not know yet, and, perhaps, 
more of them: And when the outermoit of thefe fatel- 
lites is beyond its planet, is it not much farther removed 
from us? I think, for once, Iam at the extremity of 
our fyftem. Lat 

Mr. Glanville. Alas, my dear friend, I am forry to 
cut fhort your triumph, but you are very far from it itil. 


sCoorge: What do you fee then, beyond my prefent 
ftation } 


Mr. Glanville. Other planets, perhaps, unknown t 
us. But we will fpeak only of what has been difco- 


George. Come then, pray let us fee. 
. Have you forgot the comets, wich are 


ages tevolving round the fun? 
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George. Indeed, I had quite forgot them. i‘ 

Mr. Glanville. I will not mention that of 1769, the 
period of whofe revolution has been fixed at about five 
hundred years, nor yet that of 1680, which is fuppofed 
to be five hundred and feventy-five years in performing 
its orbit. We will only fpeak of the comet that was 
firft obferved in 1264, re-appeared in 1556, and is ex- 
pected again in 1848, whofe periodical time is, confe- 
quently, two hundred and ninety-two years. ' 

George. And enough too, in confcience. 

' Mr. Glanville, From the point where it is neareft té 
the fun in each of thefe revolutions, let us fuppofe it to 
fet off on its journey of near three centuries, and let 
us divide its period equally, one half for its departure, 
and the other for its return. Here, you fee, is meara 
are, and a half that this comet takes up in moving 
away from the fun. ; 

George. Oh, it is plain, fince the Georgium Sidus is 
only eighty-two years in performing its orbit, the dif- 
ference muft be great. —— 

Mr. Glanville. More fill than you think; for the 
comets do not move like the planets in an ellipfe that 
differs little from a perfect circle, by. which means they 
would be-always nearly at an equal diftance from the 
fun. They defcribe an ellipfe exceflively oblong, and 
fo encreafe their diftance continually, until they arrive 
at that point of their orbit from which the fun forces 
them to return by the oppofite fide ; but when arrived 
at this fo diftant point, where, neverthelefs, they yield 
to the force by which the fun continually attracts them, 
they mutft be ftill a good deal farther from the funs of 
the neighbouring fydtems, otherwife the neareft one 
would force them to enter within its dominions: at this 
diftance, therefore, which our comet takes nearly a cen- 
tury and a half to meafure, it muft ftill leave d it 
an immenfe fpace unoccupied, by way of fro &. % 
tween its own and the neareft fyftem to it on that fide. 
Apply sthis calculation to the other worlds, and con- 
ceive, if you can, how immenfe each of them muft 
. Mr. Crofly. But do you think them all, boner: 

¢ A ~~} 54m H iy? 


large as ours? 


Mr. Glanville. Recolle& pret imnres 
fifter. \What pretenfions can man hi f 
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empire of his fun the moft extenfive, while he inhabits 

himfelf but one of the finalleft provinces of it? The 

reafoning of his pride is particular enough: as long as 

he thought all the heavenly bodies formed for him . 

alone, he fought, from age to age, to enlarge them: 

now when aftronomy demon ftrates that they have another 
“ ufe, he aims at contracting their extent. f 

Mrs. Crofey. Ican oppote nothing to your argument 5 
but this immenfity dazzles me, and, perhaps, you are 
going to confound me fill more.» What do you fuppofe 
to be the number of the ftars ? 

Mr. Glanville. The moit minute and accurate obfer+ 
vations have enumerated fomething more than three 
thoufand in our hemifphere, and ten thoufand in the 
fouthern. 

Mrs. Crofly. Heavens! Thirteen thoufand funs! Thir- 
teen thoufand worlds in the univerfe! 

Mr. Glanville. And then the ftars, which can fearcely 
be diftinguifhed with a telefeope! Thofe which that in- 
ftrument would enable us to difcover, were it {till fur- 
ther improved! The thoufands which form thofe little 
clouds that you can fee with the naked eye, and which 
are therefore called nebulous itars; and thofe others, 
forming clouds, which cannot be feen without an in- 
ftrument! The millions that are contained in the milky 
way! thevery idea of their number is fufficient to ter- 
rify the imagination. At the fight of a high mountain, 
a man feels himfelf particularly affected: he fhudders 
when he reflects on the vaft extent of the earth: the 
ocean and its unfathomable depths make his blood run 
cold; and yet what is this whole globe compared to 
the burning mafs of the fun, which is one million four 
hundred thoufand times larger? and the {pace occupied 
by this luminary, immenfe as it is, what will it be found 
on comparifon witb that fpacc in which the bodies move, 

pes, fubje& to its action? But while he makes the 


ts, furrounded by their fatellites, move round 
im, what would you fay if he, as well as other funs, 
1 


ike him, by their retinue, moved round fome 


to be no more than planets wandering 
BH 662 through 
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through the fkies! I fear your imagination is the only 
thing that moves of all this fyflem? 

. Mr. Glanville. And what would you fay if this con- 
jecture, advanced by Halley, and fupported by Mr. 
Lambert, one of the gre: atett geometricians of this age, 
was become the opinion of the moft diftinguifhed attro- 
nomers.at prefent, fuch as Meff. Bailly and Delalande, 
and that wife, profound, and religious obferver of nature, 
Mr. Bonnet of Geneva ? 

irs. Crofiy. Such great names are certainly enough to 
d:izzle me; but on what foundation is this opinion 
buiit ? 

Mr. Glanville. The motion of the fun round its axis- 
would alone be fuifcient to render it probable. Nature 
has imprefled this motion on all bodies which move in 
an orbit round another more powerful that governs 
them; thus the fatellites turn on their axes, while they 
encircle their proper planets, and the planets, while 
they encircle the fun. Would Nature, ever uniform 
and confiftent in its laws, have given the fun this ver- 
tiginous motion if he had no other? All the planets, at 
the fame time that they go round him, move thus, in 

rder to receive his warmth fucceffively in all their parts. 

ow, fince he is endowed with this fame movement, may 
we not fuppofe him to have the other alfo, and to be 
carried.round a central power ftill fuperior to himfelt ? 

Mrs. Crofby. Thefe conjectures appear natural enough, 
and, at the fame time, important enough to eae ann 
with them fupported by fome obfervation. —__ 

Mr. Glanville. Well then, to fatisfy yous the motion 
of three of the largeft flare, Sirius, Arcturus and Alde- 
baran, is acknowledged ; it is well knows thats Ar&urus 
moves, every year, two hundred and feventy millions of 
miles towards the fouth: fo prodigious is the diitance » 
even of thofe ftars which are neareft to the sarth, sires 
their change of place is fcarcely perceptible after 
years: judge if other itars, infinitely far 
may not have a movement full as eonfiders 
not perceptible to us until after whole ce 
fervation. . 

Mrs. Crafly. Since the moving of hate r 
fo tgrtsiv, I have nothing to otter mia 
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idea, that the fmalleft may move without vifibly chang- 
ing place till after a long period of time, on account of 
their inconceivable difance: but is it not fufficient, in 
order to fatisfy you of the immenfity of the univerfe, 
that certain ftars nove in an orbit, of whofe extent even 
the imagination cannot form to itfelf an idea? Why will 
you fill difturb the repofe of others ? 

Mr. Glanville. 1 fhould otherwife impeach Nature. 
You have been obliged to acknowledge, that if the ftars 
are all funs, and if one of thefe funs have a planetary 
fyftem, which he governs, it is agreeable to the wifdom 
of Nature that all the reft fhould perform the fame 
funétions. Now would it not be a ftrange inconfiftence 
to give motion to fome flars, whilft others, deftined to 

_ the fame purpofes, remain immoveable ? But take care, 
fifler; that repofe, which you would be weak cnough to 
allow thefe latter, muft be their inevitable dettruction, 

Mrs. Crofty. You terrify me, brother. 

Mr. Glanville. In the midtt of all thefe funs, abfo- 
lutely immoveable, Jet us fuppofe but one in motion ; 
like a conqueror that marches through his own domi- 
nions in good order, while he advances to foreign de- 

 yaftation, fo he moves.peaceably within the bounds of 
his own empire ; but when once he reachespthe fron- 
tiers of the neighbouring fyftem, behold him, as he 
roceeds through it, fwallow up all the planets belong- 
ing toit in his mafs of fire; and, perhaps, attack on 
his immoveable throne this very fun whom he has juft 
defpoiled: from that moment the balance of the: uni- 
verfal machiwe is overturned. How fhall thofe fyftems, 
which were poifed by the equality of their forces, refift 
the ufurper, ftrengthened with the addition of an in- 
vaded world, and pufhed forward in his courfe with a 
new impetuofity ? As a fire attracts the light ftraw, he 
fees thofe worlds, which border on his paffage, rufh in 
ere into the vortex of his flames: thus he moves on, 
ing as he goes, and becomes the wandering fire- 

of general conflagration to the univerfe. ‘9 
Crofly, Oh! I befeech you, fet thofe funs in 
again, which my folly would have made to ftand 
- own efpecially ; let us not fpare his going ; 
flee from the terrible difater to which I expofed 
adie i ' him. 
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him. I am afraid, his a¢tivity will be retarded by the 
weight of his vaft retinue. rs 
_ Mr. Glanville. Make yourfelf eafy, fitter; his flrength 
is proportioned to the mafs of bodies that he draws after 
him. Thcearth, only fixty times larger than the moon, 
can yet {way her courfe; Saturn carries his ring and 
his Satcllites along with him; nor is Jupiter ever for- 
taken by his. If thefe planets by their governing mafs 
compel the bodies in their train to accompany them as 
they revolve round the fun, certainly the fun, with a 
mafs of matter vafily more confiderable than all the 
comets, planets and their Satellites together, will be 
able to take them all with him at once round whatever 
luminary it is that governs him. 

Mrs. Grofey. So then the matter of fo many flaves’ is 
himfelf only a flave in his turn, 

Mr. Glanville. Whatever motion you allow him, it 
muft neceflarily be round a fuperior body, the center of 
his orbit, as he is the center of the orbits of all the 
bodies that are fubject to his fway. , This is alaw which 
Nature invariably follows in the fyftem of the univerie. © 
Comets, whofe motions according to our ideas are the 
moft irregular, are fubject to it.in their greateft excen- 
tricities ; while they run almoft in a itraight line to the 
extremity of their ellipfe, they are continually deferibing 
their appointed orbit round the fun. ' 

Mrs. Grofly. What then! for every fun fhould a fupe- 
rior body be created round which he mutt move ? . 

Mr, Glanville. Nature has more refources. — Several 
planets, with their fatellites, move round the fame fun ; 
teveral funs, with their planets, may move round afupe- 
rior body; feveral fuperior bodies, with thefr funs, may 
move round other bodies {till fuperior to them. This 
gradation of fyfiems of fuperior bodies continually en- 
creafing in buik, and decreafing in number, may ter; 
minate in the central body of the whole univerfe, on 
which, no doubt, repofes the throne of the fi preme 

Being who with one look beholds the whole a : 
mirable work. : ty ie . 
' Mrs. Crofty. But with this inconceivable m 
of movements and orbits, how will you prevet 

Mr. Glanville. As an admiral who comn 

fleet, formed for inftance into three fquac 
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fquadron confifting of feveral men of war, 2 prodigious 
number of frigates, and an infinity of merchantmen ; 
fuppofe him to command a general naval review; to 
order the three next in command to fail round him in a 
large circle, with their flags flying; each of thefe to 
give the fame order to the men of war in his fquadron ; 
each man of war to anumber of frigates, each frigate to 
feveral merchantmen, and each merchantman to its boat. 
They would take up indeed a vaft fpace to perform thefe 
evolutions with freedom, and to execute them with ri- 
gorous precifion. It would, no doubt, appear compli- 
cated enough to the’ outermoft veffels; they would fee 
nothing but a numberof confufed and irregular motions 
amongit all thefe floating bodies. Yet you fee that it is 
extremely fimple; the admiral would have occafion for 
only one order, one fignal; the boats would only have 
to fail at different diftances round each of the merchant- 
men to which they belonged, while feveral merchant- 
men would move round each frigate, feveral frigates 
round each man of war, the men oF war round the com- 
manders of fquadrons, and laftly thefe.round the ad- 
iniral. 
Mrs. Crofby. This comparifon fets before my eyes the 
whole fyftem of*the univerfe. But how is it poffible to 
conceive this gradation of bodies, one more powerful 
than another, of which the enormous bulk of the fun 
would make but the extreme term ? 
Mr. Glanville. Has not your imagination already made 
a bolder effort in rifing even tothe immenfity of the fun 
himnfelf, which is now eftablifhed beyond difpute? This 
luminary, whith the ancients thought to be lefs than 
the moon, and infinitely fmaller than the earth, could 
makemore than fourteen hundred thoufand globes like the 
earth, and more than eighty millions of moons. What 
progreflion of magnitude can now ftop your imagina- 
tidn ¢. If each new difcovery of error enlightens the un- 
derftanding of man; if each new initance of weaknets 
cund imperfection that he difcovers in his organs enlarges 
enius, why fhould he fear to give a nobler {cope to 
fenius and underftanding? Before the ufe of the 
did not he fuppofe animated nature to ter- 
he fmallett infect that his eyes allowed him 
ow how many millions of creatures floes 
e 
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he difcover {till more minute ? A drop of prepared wa- 
ter, the tranfparence of which feems not the leaft altered, 
exhibits to'him a fea {warming with whales: a piece of 
mouldy fruit prefents to his view a mountain covered 
with forefts, (like the Apennine to us) and towering to 
the clouds. He fees thofe fimall animals, of which he 
was far from fufpeéting even the exiftence, devour others 
ftill fmaller; he fees them provided with organs fuitable 
to all their wants, loaded with thoufands of eggs ready 
to burft into life, which are to keep up the prodigious 
population of the fpecies. If at this fight he lets drop 
the inicrofcope with furprize, let him take wp the tele- 
fcope, and difcover for the firft time in the fkies, an in- 
numerable crowd of unknown ftars, beyond which lie 
an infinitely greater number that he never will difcover. 
On what fide will he now be hardy enough to limit the 
creation? If to the Eternal Being time is without end, 
why fhould {pace and matter have bounds for the Al- 
mighty ? Is the one lefs worthy of his glory than the 
other? The ages which our calculation can comprize, 
are perhaps to the duration of eternity no more than the 
{pace occupied by the millions of worlds that we can 
diftinguih are to the extent of infinity. 

Mrs. Crofoy. Oh brother, what a fublime idea you give 
me of the fupreine Being! ae K 

Mr. Glanville. You have hitherto only admired his 

ower in the number and greatnefs of thofe prodigious. 
Bodies that fill the univerfe. But what wifdom much 


poife in which they are kept up by yates ec 
upon our folar 


which move through it in unchangeable order; behold | 


bits a million of thefe bodies could move roun 
without incommoding each other’s courfe. 

upon the wings of thought, traverfe all thoi 
which the fame harmony reigns througho 
yourfelf at the foot of the Creator’s th 
from. thence the march of univerfal r 
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fpe€tacle opens to your eyes! Thofe’ ftars which to us 
here below appear but immoveable lights, you behold 
in all their fplendor, like funs moving in filence with alk 
their planetary train round more powerful funs, who . 
carry them alfo round funs ftill more glorious. What 
jult proportions between thefe heavenly provinces, em- 
pires and worlds! what majefty of domination, and even’ 
of dependence! how all thefe intermingle without ‘con 
fufion! What then fhall be the invifible chain fufi- 
ciently ftrong to connec all the parts of an infinite 
whole? The great Newton has difcovered it tous. “It 
is one fingle principle of mutual attraction which the 
fupreme Being hath implanted in all bodies.. This, com- 
bined with the impulfe which they received on coming 
_from his creative hand, and regulated by the proportion 
of magnitudes and diftances, is the univerfal agent of 
nature. This tends to reunite what the projectile mo- 
tion would feparate. ‘Thefe two forces perpetually 
acting, balance each other, and prefeive amongift the 
worlds that order which was eftablifhed finee the creation. 
Each body, nay each fyftem, attracts all the reft as it is at- 
‘traded by them. A general reciprocity of attraction 
unites them, while it keeps them feparate, and atts as a 
prop to their orbits, without breaking in upon them. 
The fufts which enlighten them, receive their reflected 
rays, that not an atom of light be diflipated’in vain 
through the immenfity of fpace. It feems as if the 
Almighty would have traced inthis fame law the greateft 
principle of human morality; ‘* Mortals, aflift each 
other with your lights, and with your powers tend one 
towards the other, without departing from the fphere in 
which. my providence has placed you. This order is 
eftablifhed as much for your happinefs as for the fup- 
port of the-univerfe.”’ , 
The two children had not fuffered a fingle word ,to 
oe them during the latter part of this converfation : 
they were not filent from abfence,. it was from the. 


‘ 
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fon of furprize with which they had been ftruck, 
the attention that they had paid to the magnificent 
e which was prefented tothem. Mr. Glanville 

elefs feared, Tett part of his difcourfe might have 
ft to their apprehenfion, aS he had not given 
me to reflect on it: and therefore as foon as he 
gE role 
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rofe the next morning, he wrote down from memory the 
two converfations of the preceding evening. Emily 
and George read them over feveral times in ‘the courie 
of the day. Mr. Glanville promifed to give them, in an 
evening walk, every explanation that they could defire 
on the "fubject of attraction, while he explained at the 
fame time the motion of the earth round the fun, and 
that of the moon round the earth. 


DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 


A Drama 1n OnE Act. 


i 
CHARACTERS. ae 


Dionysius, => Tyrant of Syracufe. 


GELON, - his Favourite. 
Arcus, - - Captain of bis Guards, 
PALINURUS, - @ Pilot. - 
Damon, - - a Citizen of Syracufe. 
PYTHIAS, + a Citizen of Corinth, 
Guanpbs. is ciel 
‘ fy 
Scrne an inner Apartment in the Palace. 
‘ * uh ' 4 
'§, C. EN. Ewe bara til « i: 


Dionyfius, Gelon, Argus. 4 ; 


“ Dionyfius. Whom have 1 ordered for execution iiss 
day? ‘Let me fee; (opens his tablets) eta tent 
that Pythias promifed to retura from Cor! to un- 
dergo his fentence. 

Gelon. And does your pet think a wil 


return ? 
Dionyfius. His return iroblit furprize me, | Sait 
fefs. “And yct that friend of his, Damon, | ered 
to die in his “ftcad, if he fhould pot return- » ® 
Argus. 1 have juft been down in his dungeon 
entreats your majefty to Rishi a momen 
this morning. 
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Dionyfius. 1 fuppofe to fue for pardon ; but my juftice 
will not be tamely trifled with. If Pythias does not re- 
turn this very day—— . 

Gelon. The traitor! He would only, faid he, take a 


farewel view of his country, and a laft embrace of his — 


wife and children; but in the fpace of time that you 
vouchfafed to grant him, he might have made a voyage 
twice as far as to Corinth, and back again. I did fufpect 
fome treachery. Perhaps he is gone to hire affaffins 
againft your royal perfon! O beft of kings, muft I ever 
tremble for your fafety! An unaccountable terror hangs 
over me. Damon has certainly confpired with him to 
attack you by furprize, and it is upon fome dangerous 
defign that he folicits to {peak with your majefty. 
Dionyfius. Youmake me fhudder. I will not fee him. 
Attend my return here, Gelon; I am going to vifit my 
‘women; and Argus, do you take care that my guards 
be vigilant. (He goes out by a private door. Argus going 
out at the other fide, is flopped by Gelon.) 


SCENE Il. 
Gélon, Argus. 


Gelon. Hark ye, Argus. Lei 
_ Argus. What are your lordthip’s commands ? 
_ Gelon, Let the palace door be fhut to-day to all but 
Palinurus. Beware of futtcring any perfon to enter that 
may endanger the king’s life, under pretence of im- 
ploring his mercy in favour of Damon. 

Argus. Alas! who would be fo hardy as to intercede 
for the wretch! 
_ Gelon. He is unworthy of pity. 

Argus. Ah! my Lord, let me at leaft be permitted to 
lament his deiliny. 

Gelon. Beware of expreffing fuch fentiments. I fee, 
you partake in the infatuation of the credulous populace. 
rade, is no more than an impoftor, who hoped to de- 
ceive the king by an affected heroifm, and to fave the 
fife of his friend. 
You will admit, at lealt, that he expofed his 
Reroony at the fame time, 
Do not you fec that he could take no sagt 
aring, as he a" that Pythias, overcome 
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the torture, fhould difcover him to be! an accomplice in 
his treafon. — iat ag 

Argus. But Pythias himfelf has not been conviéted. 

Gelon, His crime is a fecret lodged in my breaft. The 
intereft of the ftate forbids it to be divulged to the peo- 
ple. Go, and let my orders’ be performed. ’ I repeat 
them to you in the name of the king himfelf. Remem- 
ber that your life fhall anfwer for your obedience. 


e 
a 


5.C_E WN. Ey tie aa 
Gelon, © get, 
Fortune, I thank thee; this day wilt thou deliver me 
from the laft Syracufan whofe virtues could e¢lipfe my 
reatnefs. He has of himfelf brought abowlt his de- 
Pragion, My delign was but to get rid of the rich 
Corinthian Pythias, in order to enrich 'myfelf with the 
fpoils of his fortune, and now have I alfucky opportu- 
tunity of being revenged of Damon’s pride. He fhall 
find the confequence of dofpifing the favourite of a 
tyrant. And for thee, Dionyfius, I know to what fen- 


But no, T fhall find means to prevent thee.” Exalt my. 


fortune but a little higher, T will caft thee: nto that pit 
which thou art already mieditating to” : me. 
(Perceiving a man, who advances with fig -) What 


‘do I fee! 


wait > 
S C.BtN Eke Pf meee 
Gelon, Palinuras. Fs vids na 
Gelon. Ts ie you, Palinurus ? ~ ss : eat 
Palinurus. Yes, my Lord. i dary 


~ Gelon, (eagerly.) Well. 
Palinurus. Are we alone ? 


Gelon. You may {peak without: fear. 
juft now retired... if 
Palinurus. Lam but this moment] > ar 


all fecrecy haftencd hither to give you myfelf an 
of the fuccefs of your orders. , 
rare - j 7 ‘ 
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 Gelom. Satisfy my impatience: have you performed 
them | - 

Paliaurus. You have nothing to fear from Pythias: he 
is no more. 

Gelon. Lam alive again. You could never bring me 
thefe happy tidings more feafonably. But hafte; ac- 
quaint me with all the circumftances. 

Palinurus. (had fet fail, having in charge from Diony- 
fius to convey Pythias to Corinth, and from you to pre- 
vent his ever arriving there. © The third night aftef our 

departure from Syracufe, there arofe a violent tempeft 
which enabled me to put my defign in execution, 

Gelon. How? Proceed. 

. Patinurus. By the flafhes of the lightning 1 perceived 

Pythias on his knees, ‘at the fhip’s fide, with his hands 
hi ig towards heaven. ‘¢ Immortal gods, cried he, 
it is fiot for my owa life that I fupplicate you, but for 
that of my friend. Let me live to return, and break 
thofe chains with which his friendfhip for me has loaded 
him. I refign you then my life, when I have faved his. 
Would you by my deftruétion caufe the generous Da- 
mon to fall a victim to his virtue ? Ye know, who read 
the hearts of men, that ye have not a more noble amagp 
of yourfelves upon earth.’?. ‘¢ Thy lips, anfwered I, 
infult the gods, in daring to compare a mortal to them—= 
thus they punifh thy impiety ;” and I flruck him with 
a dreadful blow that plunged him to the bottom of the 
devouring deep. 

Gelon. O dear Palinurus! none could have been a more 
happy inftrument of my vengeance. Damon’s poffef- 
fions fhall, after his death, be the reward of your fide- 
lity. I hear adoor open. The king comes. Remem- 
ber to tell him that Pythias refufed to come with you. 


SQENE V. 
Dionyfius, Gelon, Palinurus, Guards. hy 
_Dionyfius. What means this audacious ftranger ? Seize 


- Gelon. y fovereign vouchfafe to fufpend his 

orders, | jlot Palinurus, towhom your majefty’s 

_ watdon ded the charge of Conducting Pythias to 
Dio: yf : - How! has he brought him back too? 

= » E3 Palinurus. 


«Damon, What fayeft thou, Dionyfius ? Thou art not 
_ capable of conceiving either my fears or my y 


= 
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Palinutus. No, Sire. Ag foon as he found him- 
felf landed in his native country, he told me that it was 
unneceflary to wait for him, and that I might return to 
Syracufe alone. This is all the meflage that he has 

iven me for Damon. rn 

Dionyfius. You may delivér it to him yourfelf. “Let 
him come before me, as ] have now no favour to grant 
him. Go; (to one of the guards) tell Argus to bring 
him hither. oh 

Gelon, Your majefty fees how juft my fufpicions of 
Pythias were. ¢ 

Dionyfius. There needed no more to prove him worthy 
of death. Pea 

Gelon. By an aétion of the moft horrible perfidy he 
leaves his beft friend to die in his ftead. Does not this 
aiford the ftrongeft prefumption of his treafon to your ma- 
jefty ? Take my a , this moment deliverUp to death 
the accomplice of Ris guilt. He deferves it well for 
having difappointdd your juft revenge. a ee 

Dionyfius. 1t is WO my intention to retard his punifh- 
ment. 4 y 

Gelon. Why th 
liftening to him. 

Dionyfiuss No; itis my pleafure. His confidence in 
friendfhip feemed an infult to my power. I fhall rejoice 
to confound him. 

Gelon. Here he is. fs 


Vie? 7 


would you dofe the precious time in 


SCHINE VIL) ee 
Dionyfius, Gelon, Palinurus, Damon, (in chains,) Guards, 


Dionyfius. Well, Damon; this is the day on which 
Pythias fhould have returned. " 
“Damon. Alas! 1 tremble ftill. It is not paft. . 

Dionyfius. Why do you not pray to the gods to 
dengthen it? i 


if the night was come! if heaven would) ke: ke 
friend’s veflel from the harbour untl eri, 


would permit me to fave his life by facrificing 


> 
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Dionyfius. You may take that rare fatisfaction very foon. 

Damon. O Dionyfius, thou filleft me with joy. 

' dreaded the virtue of Pythias more than I dread thy 
executioners. 

Dionyfius. Banifh your alarms. Pythias will never 
come back. Palinurus is come to inform you of the matters. 

Palinurus. 1 can affure you from himfelf, that it wil 
be to no purpofe to wait for his return. 

Damon, («vitly vehemence.) Peace, vile flanderer 5 if 
thou hadft told me that his wife, his children, all his 
fellow-citizens were earneft to detain him, and demanded 
to come in his ftead, | could fora moment have believed | 
fuch a forgery ;* but Pythias never ufed the language im- 
puted to him by thy canter, 

Dionyfius. Strange infatuation ! 

Damon. Pythias will return this very day, if he has 
not ceafed to breathe the vital air. Butno, he ftill lives; 
heaven will not permit the moft virtuous of mortals to 
perith, while I can redeem his life. 

Dionyfius. What, do you refufe to believe fo pofitive 
a teftimony ? ai 

Damon. I believe much more firmly in the innocence 

- of my friend. Now, Dionyfius, it refts with you to 
perform your promife. 

Dionyfius.. What have I promifed you? ; 

Damon. To do no ill to Pythias, if he returns after 
my death. ; 

Dionyfius. Blockhead! Doft thou not fee, then, that 
the wretch betrays thee? At this very moment, when 
thou trembleit for him alone, his heart beats with joy at 
having deceived thee. 

Damon. No, it is of your friends that fuch treachery 
is tobe fufpected. I know mine better... W _ to 
heaven | could rely as fecurely on your faith sas : 

Gelon. What unheard of infolence! 

Dionyfius. His death fhall foon atone for it. 

Damon. 1 am more impatient than thou art to haften 
it. I wait only a word from thy mouth: Swear once 

more to fpare Pythias at his return. ‘ 
ins t oaitg us. Why do you urge fo ufelefs a promife ? 
i The knave has taken too good care of himfelf to have 
any occafion for it. ’ 

E 4 Damon. 
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Damon. Affront not virtue, Dionyfius; it is the groffet 
impiety to diftrutt it. 4 pyre 

Dionyfius. Does it belong to you to defend virtue, when 
you are going to fall a victim to treachery ? ri 

Damon. Even to my lait breath virtue fhall receive 
my homage. 

Spice, fus. I pity your blind fanaticifm., . 4 

amon, But it is not your virtue that I implore, 1 

claim your juftice. Put me todeath, but fwear to {pare 
Pythias. Let me carry with me to my tomb the hope of 
faving him. 

Dionyfius. Since you require only a fuperfluous oath, 
I give it to you: If Pythias returns after your death, f 
{wear that he fhall live. 

Damon, (raifing his bands to heaven.) Immortal gods, 
receive this oath’from his lips, and if ever he meditates 
a violation of it, let all your thunders compel him to 
perform it. (Zo Dieny/fizs,) Tyrant, I am fatisfied; one 
mnocent victim I have fnatched from thy barbarity, “I 
now lay another at thy feet: (falls down ager bim.) 
Let me fupplicate you for a favour which may be granted 
without difficulty. Joi opanny : 
» Dionyfius. Speak. ar 

Damon, Let me be led this infant to execution. I 
. muft certainly be guilty in your eyes, fince I dare to 
“defy your indignation. cme 

Dionyfius. eh fhall be fatisfied. Drag him to the 
feaffold. (The guards feize Damon.) Argus, afiemble all 
my guards to keep the.populace in order. “Let the firft 
man be punifhed with death who fhall dare even to 
murmur. 
Damon, (as he is led off.) 1 blefs you, mighty gods, that 
' U hawverfaved my friend. Ut pigs. * . 
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Dionyfius, Gelon, Palinurus. — 


~  Dionyfius, (after a foort fileace,) 1s Damon 
Ts ated dati eS ? If he had ai 
for himfelf, I think, I could have been inelir 
it to him. : 1 
Gelon. O beft of kings! Never dida crin 
phy you fo audacioufly ; and is your heart — 
‘for him? But in this cafe your majetty’s cleme 
RO: 


rae aa “ , a 
f 
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bring on the moft fatal confequences. The itubborn 
Syracufans would not fail to think it weaknefs,and would 
only become the more infolent. 
 Dionyfius. Yes, 1 am fatisfied, this rigorous example is 
neceflary to my fecurity. Rebellious people! whoever 
would rule you muft exhauft your blood, and load you 
with indignities. > 
Gelon. The guilt of Pythias occafioned Damon’s 
crime ; therefore he deferves a double death. * 
Dionyfius. Gelon, I thank thy zeal. Continue to find 
out new victims tomy power. Frefh marks of my favour 
fhall reward you. And do you, Palinurus, hatte .to 
acquaint the people with the treachery of Pythias, and 
particularly with Damon’s crime. I will not have him 
receive a fingle mark of pity. (Palinurus going out, farts 
back with faagr ine) 


SCENE VIII. 


Dionyfius, Gelon, Palinurus, Argus, Damon and Pythias, 
; (both in chains,) Guards. 


» Dionyfius. What do I fee? 

Gelon, (afide.) Ab! traitor Palinurus! 

Argus, As lconducted Damon to execution according to 
your majefty’s order, this ftranger came running towards me 
out of breath. ‘ Stop, cried he; {trike off my friend’s 
chains. Damon is no longer your hoftage; Pythias 
himfelf is here, and he alone muft dic.” They threw. 
themfelves into each other’s arms, and preffed forwar 
with emulation towards the fcaffold as if they were going 
to difpute athrone. I thought it my duty, on this un- 
expected incident, to bring them both before “your 
majefty. : 

Dionyfius, (with extreme aftonifoment.) 1s this poffible ? 
May I believe my eyes ? 

_ Damon. My fears were well grounded. Ah! Diony- 
why did you not order my execution an hour fooner? 

ias. Do you think, then, that I could have fur- 

r death, if I had thus occafioned it? if I had 
sus become your murderer, my deareft friend ? Bletled 
‘be the gods who at length feconded my impatience, O 
me embrace thee for the laft time, «(They em- 


fionately.) * 
: Dam One 


as 


“« 
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Damon, Faithful, but cruel friend! Dionyfius, grant 
Pythias his life, or let us die together. oer 

Pythias. Tyrant, you are farprized at feeing me again, 
My miraculous prefervation fofces you to believe in 
thofe gods which your heart would fain annihilate. 
When you caufed me to be plunged into the fea, you 
did not forefee that a friendly wave would caft me upon 
fome rocks which were near at hand. 

Damon. What then! you have not feen your coun-~ 
try! you have not embraced your wite and children ! 

Pythias. Could | think of taiting that pleafure, when 
the leaft delay would be fatal to you? 

“Damon. Wretch that lam! then I have not ferved you 
in any refpect. 

Pythias. Alas! was it not your intention to procure 
me, at the hazard of yourlife, that fatisfaction which for- 
tune has envied me? What did I not fuffer under this 
reflexion! Expofed on defert rocks, ftanding up night 
and day upon the higheft part of them, to have the 
farther view of a fhip’s approach, I no longer diretted 
my wifhes towards Corinth, but inceflantly called upon 
Syracufe, Syracufe ! 

Damon. You knew well that even expiring I fhould 
have been convinced of your fincerity. veel 

Pythias. And I fhould have betrayed that generous 
confidence. Some god, touched with my forrow, vouch- 
fafed to fend me a light bark which I beheld himfelf 
defend againft the rage of the waves, At length, when 
I was made eafy with regard to your fate, on beholding 
this fhore, with what joy did I hail it. lam now in 
your hands, Dionyfius ; deliver my friend, and then arm 
when you will your executioners—or my affaffin there, 
(pointing to Palinurus.) EAE IR gery y 
_ Dionyfius. What do I hear, Palinurus? Declare the — 
truth inftantly, or the cruelleft of torments fhall tear it 
from you. ey 4 ek o8) 

Palinurus. 1 only obeyed your majefty’ 
_ Gelon had ordered me to throw Pythias into 

the night-time. oF 
_ Pythias. Ah! Gelon; I pardon the erin 
- forged againft me, in order to feize ae 
_T pardon your attempt upon my life, But 
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friend done, that you fhould fo cruelly involve him in 
» my deftruétion ? 


Dionyfius. Anfwer, villain. ey 


Gelon, (in the deepeft confternation.) Does your roabelty i? 


doubt that my attention to your-fatety—— 
Dionyfius. Be filent. Pythias was innocent, and you 
knew it. Friendfhip between guilty fouls never rifes to 
this degree of heroifin. Noble friends be free, and. you 
wretches go and receive your death. Argus, lead them 
both to exccution. 
Pythias. Stop, Dionyfius ; you have juft now felt how 
glorious it is to be juft— 
Damon, Learn the happinefs of being generous. 
Dionyfius, What manner of men are "ye who kneel to 
me for your murderers? But no, they muft die; it is the 
only thing that I can refufe to fo much virtue. Go, 
Gelon ; feek a friend who will facrifice himfelf for you. 
On this condition alone I pardon you. 
Damon and Pythias. Ah! prince !— 
Dionyfius. It is in vain. If I have already fhed fo 
much innocent blood, I will not let the guilty efcape/ 
Bafe traitor! I have read his inmoft thoughts. Heavens} 
am Ithen condemned never to find a faithful heart? 
From you alone, incomparable men, I expect to find 
that happinefs. Permit me to hope that I fhall one na 
be the third in your friendfhip. 
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THE SIEGE OF COLCHESTER.” a 


A Drama in One Act. 


Cn A’ RR Cr BRE. 


Lorp Farrrax, + General of the Parliament 
_ Army. 

Lorp Carer, - + Governor of Colchefter. 

Epmonp,; _ - - Fairfax’s Son. 

ARTHUR, - -  Capel’s Son. 


Coronet Morcan, - Friend of Fairfax. 

CotoneL, Kineston, — Friend of Capel, — 

SurRRY, > > > @ Captain under Fairfax. 
i Guarps and SoLpIERs. 


Scene Fairfax’s tent before the walls of Colchefter. 


T HE civil warin England under Charles I. being, as it 
1 were, rekindled afterathortéeffation, the parliament, - 
by refolving to prefent no more addreffes to that unfor- 
tunate prince, then a prifoner in the Ifle of Wight, 
filled the hearts of all honest men with indignation. Scot- 
land, Wales, fome towns in the North, part of. the 
county of Surry, and even feventeen men of war in the 
parliament’s pays declared for the king.. There were 
fome rifings alfo in his favour in the counties of Effex 
and Kent, ‘which were fupported by the zeal of the Earl 
of Surry, Lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir tata 
Lifle. Againtt thefe Sir Thomas Fairfax was fen with 
a pretty numerous army. ‘That able general foun 
difficulty in defeating a few troops neu la 
difciplined. He gained a complete victory ve 
Maidftone in Kent; and pu zg their featte red rem: ; 
he obliged both them and ae royalifts in Effex to GB thus 
themfelves up in the town of Colchefter were he 
haftened immediately to invett. 

The fiege of Colchefter is one of the mott 
events of that unfortunate period, on accow 
obftinate defence made by the befieged. It 
the 18th of June, to the end of Auguft 1648. 
and fortifications of the town,. faid to have b 
the Romans, and remarkable for that yee: h 


Ma 
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which their works ufually difplay, fill exhibit dreadful 
marks of the fury of the fiege. he greateft part of the 
churches in particular were half demolifhed by the bat- 
teries of the parliament army; but the befieged, not-. 
withftanding the violent affaults of their adverfaries, not- 
withftanding the extremities to which they were reduced 
for want of provifion, infomuch that they had nothing 
left for fubfiflence but the horfes of the garrifon, con- 
tinued to make brifk fallies, and defied all the force of 
the befiegers, in the uncertain expectation of relief from 
fome quarter or other. 

At this pefiod commences the action of the following 
drama, in which the principal object is to delineate in its 
pies ftrength the refolute and generous character of 

rd Capel, which was invariably difplayed in every 
circumftance of his life and death. Such a character, it 
is prefumed, will not be found uninterefting to the mind 
of a young reader; and in order to reprefent it to the 
fulleit advantage, at the end of the drama are fubjoined 
fome interefting i concerning the death of that 
virtuous nobleman. 

It remains, however, to be obferved, that the fact upon 
which the drama principally turns, is by no means ad- 
vancedas authentic. Neither Lord Clarendon, nor any 
other writer of that age takes the leaft notice of it. Nor 
has Hume, or fuch modern hiftorians, as from their 
avérfion to the republican. party, it might be fuppofed 


would not let flip fuch an incident, made any mention of 
the « mftance. It depends, therefore, entirely upon 
the of Monfieur Raguenet, gyho in his life ‘of 
Cromwell relates it at Targe, with ‘many particulars, 


which at leait give it the appearance of probability. 
Tue SIEGE or COLCHESTER. 


me SCENE I. 
‘oie em a Fairfax, Morgan. 


i Asha a paper which he has juft received from 

forgan.) \s it poflible that laft night’s attack fhould have 
fo many brave foldiers ? 

Morgana. Yes, general, eight hundred men; and, to 

the truth, the flower of our troops, i 

e Fairfax. 


a 
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Fairfax. It would be a fatisfaction if we had pur- 
chafed fome advantage by this lofs: but after fo many 
affaults, Colchefter refifts our arms as obitinately as at 
firft. The late example of Oxford fwells the hearts of 
the townfmen ; and that obftinate Capel 2: 

Morgan. He alone is a furer defence to the town than 
allits ramparts. In vain fhall we attack themas long as 
he determines to hold out. Ne 

Fairfax. He will not defy me much longer. 

Mérgan. How, Sir ‘Thomas ? 

Fairfax. If I cannot overcome his refiftance, his fon 
fhall. * 4 

Morgan. His fon ? : 

Fairfax. Yes, Motgan; young Arthur fhall open me 
the gates of Colcheiter this very day. For this purpofe 
I have fent for him and my own fon from London, and 
1 am juft now informed of their arrival, 

Morgan. Here comes Surry, returned from Col- 


chefter. 
SCEN é TI: 


Fairfax, Morgan, Surry. 


Fairfax. Well, Surry, is the truce accepted? Does 
Lord Capel agree to the interview that I have propofed 
to him ? metal 

Surry. Yes, General; hoftilities are fufpended for fix 
hours, and this very, morning Lord Capel is to come to 
your tent. 2 fae ele, Been d 

Fairfax. 1 fuppofe to difplay his triumph to my face. 
How did he receive you? 

Surry. With an air of cool unruffled firmnefs. Refo- 
lution is painted in his countenance. 

Fairfax. That this proud royalift fhould alone fland 
immoveable, while even the genius of Britain 
with difmay.! No; he fhall foon be fhaken..__ 
him in his tendereft part. Surry, call hither 
(Surry goes out.) «dias oe 
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$\'C+ Ex: Ng Biot HL 
Fairfax, Morgan. 


Morgan. Shall I take the liberty, Sir Thomas, .to afk 
what is your defign? £ cannot io much as conjecture 
what it is. 

Fairfax. Perhaps not; but 1 fhall inform you. Laft 
night I received intelligence that the Duke of Hamits 
ton, with a numerous army, fupported by Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, who follows him, is coming to relieve 
Colchefter. In order to prevent him, if pottible, I ven- 
tured lait night upon a third affault, of which you have 
feen the fuccefs. But ftratagem fhall put me in poflef- 
fion of what I could not feize by force. P 

Morgan. How can young Arthur aflift you in this 
fcheme ? : 

Fairfax. 1 will reprefent to him in the mott lively co- 
lours, the danger that threatens his father. They fhall 
fee each other here. ea trembling for a life fo 
dear to him, will prevail on him to furrender. 

Morgan. Do you think fo, General ? 

Fairfax. Lhope fo. A man whom the whole univerfe 
in arms could not conquer, has often been overpowered 
by a fingle tear. 

Morgan. Capel feels, it is true, the affection of a fa- 
ther, but he is alfo endowed with the -firmnefs of a hero.’ 

Fairfax. If the moft powerful energy of nature can- 
fot bend him—But I fee my fon; I would {peak with 
‘him alone. Go you, Colonel, and join young Arthur, 
and leave nothing untried to bring him to my purpofe. 


- S'C EN Ely. 
Fairfax, Edmond. 


Fairfax, Come to my arms, my dear boy. 


_I, that the duties of war have not entirely removed me 
 frot t hts. 
r joy will be much greater, when you 
e for calling you down hither. , 
| am ready to obey your orders. - 

4 Fairfas. 


Edmond, (embracing him.) O father! how happy am | 


_ vinced of it. Are not you his friend ? 


_ my life to fave his. em 
‘it; it fhews me that my fon’s heart is 
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Fairfax. Your heart will approve them, if it is aétuated 
by the fentiments of friendfhip. 

Ldmond, You make me impatiently defire to hear 
thein. 

Fairfax. It is in your power to fave young Arthur 
from the greateft misfortune that he has to fear. 

Edmond, How! Dear father, I conjure you let us not 
lofe a moment. ‘ 

Fairfax. My Lord Capel, by a blind obftinacy, is 


‘going to plunge himfelf into ruin. LTefteem him for his 


courage, and therefore cannot help lamenting his mis- 
fortune. Particularly I can by no means be indifferent 
to the lot of his fon, fince he is your friend. Let us 
fave them both from inevitable dettruction. a3 
Edmond. What are the means? how glad will I em- 
brace them, if they are within my power! _ 
Fairfax. 1 am to have an interview with his lordfhip 
this morning. I will indulge him with the fatisfaction 
of feeing and embracing his fon; but when I reprefent 
to him the calamities into which his obftinate rafhnefs 
will inevitably draw him, I fhotild wifh Arthur to en- 
force my remonftrances with his own entreaties and 
folicitations. ' 
_ Edmond, Ah, father! I fear— eee | 
Fairfax. What? that they would have no effet? Ah, 
child!) nature has given children more power over their 
fathers, than the laws have given to fathers over their © 
children. "saree 
Edmond, 1 know Arthur well; he is too dutiful a 
to attempt diffuading his father from what he thinks 
his duty. Oo aasal Bas:. 
Fairfax. When neceflity obliges him to do fo, itis the 
ftrongeft proof that he can give him of. his refpect and 
affection. . y . 
Edmond, He will never think fo. 
Fairfax. His intereft requires that he thould be 
_ Edmond. O Sir, can you afk that? Next to 
rents, I love him beft upon earth. At this v 
when our fathers are oppofed in arms, Iy 


Fairfax. Far from condemning this « 
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noblett efforts of generofity. Such fentiments make us 
worthy of the godlike bleffing of friendfhip. You would 
die for your friend; then furely you will fave him. If 
his fortune and his life are dear to you, fupport mein -_ 
my defign. Goto him, and bring him hither; I will 
join my perfuafions to yours. 

Edmond. 1 obey. (afide.) Heavens! what canI fay to 
him ? (goes out.) 


SCENE V. 


(Fairfax reniains alone for fome time in a penfive attitude. 
: Surry enters to bim.) 


Surry. Sir Thomas 

Fairfax. Surry, I juft now intended ‘to fend for you} 
I am going to have fome converfation with Arthur and 
my fon; in the mean time go you immediately, and 
give orders to Colonel Morgan, that the troops be in 
readinefs to form at a moment’s notice, . 

Surry, (furprized.) I beg pardon for my freedom, Sir 
Thomas ; but this order I confefs furprizes me. 

Fairfax. 1 underftand you, but you have no occafion 
to be uneafy. Fairfax may, according to the ufage of 
war, attack his enemy by furprize, but he will never 
violate his word. The truce that you have negociated, 
we fhall obferve with fcrupulous fidelity ; I only intend, 
while I’am exhorting proud Capel to furrender, that his 
‘eyes fhall be ftruck with the fudden appearance of a 
courageous and well appointed army. Their dazzling 
array will perhaps imprefs him with a little dread, not- 
withftanding his obftinacy. 

Surry. But Sir— 

Fairfax, (with a tone of authority.) Go: do not delay 
@ moment. . 


at SCENE VI. 
Fairfax, “Edmond, Arthur, (who falutes Fairfax refpeit- 
‘Metter 


{ Silly as be enters.) 
4 i { 


ax, (taking him by the hand.) 1 am rejoiced to fee 


dear Arthur. I know your bs sage for my 


nd that cir ance interefts me in every thing that 
concerns 
a ; neer 
7 a Be . 


o> FT | 
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concerns you, I will give you a proof of it to-day, by 
bringing you to your father. ay? 

Arthur, How, Sir? will you fend me into Colchefler 
to fight by his fide ? : 

Fairfax. I am not furprized at this martial ardour in 
the fon of the gallant Capel; but in the prefent flate of 
things, it could only lead you to misfortune. 

Arthur, Do you call it a misfortune to die with my 
father, fighting for my fovereign ? 

eae Then you love your father more than life 
itfelf ? 
4rthur. Your own fon, Sir Thomas, will anfwer that 
quettion for me. . nyt) 

Fairfax. Well then, without parting with life, you 
may preferve it to your father, or more properly reftore 
it to him. 

Arthur. Ah! tell me what can I do for him? — 

Fairfax. It is impoffible that the town can hold out 
long ; we muft certainly take it in a few days, and in- 
ftead of the laurels which now crown Lord Capel’s head, 
he can expect nothing but the executioner’s axe. 

Arthur. I conceive your generous defign; you would 
have the enemies of my father take his fon’s head inflead 
of his own. To die for my father, and for my king at 
the fame time! Glorious deftiny! (throwing himfelf at 
his feet.) How fhall I thank you for having thought me 
worthy of it! : 

Edmond, (afide.) Generous delufion! how will it mor- 
tify him to be undeceived ! 

Fairfax, (raifing and embracing Arthur.) My young 
friend, you force me to efteem you as highly as I do the 
gallant nobleman towhom you owe your birth. But do 
you think me cruel enough to demand fuch a facrifice # 

Arthur. What do you require of me then? _ i is 

Fairfax. An effort lefs fatal to both. In a few mi- 
nutes you will fee your father here; join your perfua- 
fions to mine, and let us prevail on him to furrender a 
place which all the bravery in the world canne nd 
much lonyer. ’ 

Arthur. What I, Sir?’ k 

Fairfax. Reprefent to him the dreadfi 
being profcribed by the parliament; theagd 
perifhing by the executioner; the grief of His 
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widow ; the poignant affliction of his fon ; the confifca- 
tion of your eltates. Defcribe to him the irretrievable 
‘ealamities into which his cruel obitinacy muft plunge 
you all. 

Arthur. Sir Thomas, you were kind enough to exprefs ~ 
juft now fome eileem for me; was that expreifion of 
efteem fincere ? 

Fairfax. Do you doubt it ? 

Arthur. Give me leave then to deferve it, and to look 
upon your propofal as intended merely to put my virtue 
to the proof. 

Fairfax. You will prove your virtue fufficiently, by 
fnatching your father from the horrors of a cruel death. 
When he {ees you at his feet, trembling for the destiny 
that threatens him, can he refit your fupplicating love? 

Arthur. 1f I was capable of that unbecoming weak- 
nefs, my father is too wife to be fwayed by the tears of 
fuch achild as me. 2 

Fairfax. If he is wife, he will be fenfible that they 
are fhed for his prefervation. 

Arthur. Put yourfelf in his place, Sir Thomas: If you 
were trufted with the defence of a town, would you give 
it up on the folicitation of your fon? 

eee (embarraffed.) Afk my Edmond what power 
his folicitations have over me. Ungrateful! it is his 
attachment to you that makes me alfo tremblingly an- 
xious for every thing which concerns his friend. Your 
father, too, knows what nature is; he will not be deaf 
to her call. 

Arthur. Heis deaf to every call but that of his duty, 
which will teach him what he fhould do much better 
than I can. 

Fairfax. Remember that you hold his life in your 
hands. 


ax. I know that blood well by its invincible 
Hear me, Arthur; | allow you but a moment to 
efolution. I fhall return prefently, to afk 
aft time if you would rather fee your father 

; upon 
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upon a fcaffold, than in the road-to fortune. Edmond, 
remain you with him, andtry if your affection cam have 
more influence over him than my pity. Bist 
Arthur, Your pity, Sir? Really it is very generous. 
I did not folicit it. (Fairfax gives him au angry look,and 


goes out without anfwering bim,) yi 


SCENE VIL. 
Edmoud, Arthur. 


( They look at each other for fome time without fpeaking.) 
seiebbin Well, Bano ; vere is your re ore 
ferve your father, will you perfuade me to betray mine ? 
Edmond. We know each other pretty well: No; you 
as little fuppofe me capable of {uch an intention, as I 
you of fufpecting me to entertain it. me 
Arthur. Be for a moment equally indifferent to friend- 
fhip and nature. If you were Arthur, what would 
you do? RS Hrat oes 
Edmond. 1 would ennoble the name as you do, by 
exerting the fame firmnefs and conftancy. i fhould not 
be the firft to perfuade my fatherto a bafe a@tion. 
Arthur. If thefe were not your fentiments, I -thould 
hold you unworthy of my friendfhip. Alas! Iknow not 
whether you will any longer efteem it. Buen en 
Edmond. Whence comes this injurious furmife, Ar- 
thur ? How have I deferved it? jevtt 
Arthur. Pardon me, Edmond; I am not afraid of you. 
But who knows if your father : 
Edmond. Ah! fuffer me to believe that he values your 
merit as I do; fuffer me to efteem the author of my 
being. 
Arthur. If he fhould forbid you to love me? 
Edmond. Do you think, then, that I could-obey 
Have I not always regarded you asa brother? 
thefe ties of amity be broken, when every cirex 
of our lives on the contrary tends to flrengthe 
My father, with all the authority which that a: 
could not diffolve them. oe Ae 
Arthur, ‘There was a time when [I alfo wa 
him. He took pleafure in feeing us grow 
companions in play and amufements. EF 


ta 


oi 
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lie’ made us promife to live in ftri& unity, as he was with 
his dear Capel! Yet you fee with what fury he now pur- 
fues him. Not fatisfied-with his ruin alone, he would. 
cover him with eternal infamy. 

Edmond. \f he fhould fo far forget himfelf, Heaven 
pardon me the thought, I fhould forget, I fear, that I 
am his fon. 

Arthur. Mutt a name fo dear be the caufe to us of 
fo much forrow and affiétion! Why cannot.I think, 
without terror, of him who gave me life? Alas! I know 
it too well; the town cannot hold out much longer, and 
the gallant Capel is too proud to furrender. If he does 
aot die overpowered by his enemies, if he falls into their 
hands alive, what will be his lot? The more courage 
and magnanimity he fhall have fhewn during the fiege, 
the more will their revenge endeavour to difhonour him, 
and one of the worthieft men of this country will futter 
as acriminal, His enemies are too implacable to forgive 
him; and that, head which their weapons could not 
reach, they will lay under the vile axe of an executioner. 

Edmond, (vebemently.). No; he thallnot perifh. There 
is one who will deliver him. ‘ 

Arthur. Who is he ? 

; Edmond, y. a P 

. Arthur. You, my dear Edmond ? Alas! whither does: 
friendthip lead you aftray ? Its wifhes are unavailing. 

_ Edmond. It is more powerfulthan you imagine. But, 
time preffes, we can deliberate no longer. Do you pro-, 
mife to perform whatever I enjoin you ? 

_ Arthur. All that honour will permit me. ; 

Edmond. Will your honour; do’ you think, difallow, 
any thing that I fhall propofe ? 

: Arthur. Well, you have only to fpeak, and I obey. 

_ Edmond. Come then, follow me; our two. horfes are 
ftill befide the tent. Let us fly to France; I put myfelf 
into your hands, to be as a hoftage to Capel againft the 


peo of Fairfax. 
Li r. What, take you from your father ? : 


wd, He has not fcrupled to do fo by you. 
+ Then I fhall never be guilty of an action that 
in another. 

But this would hinder him. from.committing 
name of our friendthip, I conjure you, my 
dear 


y 
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dear Arthur, for my father’s fake, for m 
me from endlefs remorfe ; fave me from the angi af 
feeing him made unhappy by it. ‘ 
Arthur. Do you wilh me, then, to bear it? 
Edmond. You will have nothing to Be 1 yourfelf 
with. My father himfelf, after “his firtt anfport of 
paffion is over, will blefs you from his heart ; for having 
faved his honour. 
Arthur, What wouldit thou have me do ? Never, Ed- 
mond, never. y 
Faimond, (feizing his hand.) Comes Vil hear you no 
more ; you ihall go along with me. Let us fet off 
moment, (Fairfax appears, followed by fome Soldiers.) J) dus 
: rg » ADD 


SC ENE (Vint: 
Fairfax, Arthur, Edmond, Soldiers. 


Fairfax: Hoa, guards! feize them both. - 
Arthir: Heavens! my dear Edmond!) 
Fairfax, (to Edmond.) Ungrateful fon! is it’ 

you perform my orders? 

Edmond. Did | promitfe it ? 

Arthur, (falling at his feet.) Ah! ‘Sir Thomas ; if | 
honour is dear to you, reproach him not for difobeying 
you, or only punifh him in me. It was in compliment 
to his friendfhip for me, that he would have withdrawn 
himfelf trom your power. ‘ 

Edmond. No, father ; believe him not; his generofity 
would deceive you: the defign was mine, though he 
takes the blame to himfelf. | Thad not even, I _confefs, 
perfuaded him to affent to it. You bag no d 
over him, whereas I belong to you. bef ibert 
life is yours ; L yield them up to your refen 

Ils on me alone, you fhall never hear me mut 
Fairfax. Be. filent ; 1 know whom 1 am ‘to’ 

Let them be guarded het in my tent, apart 
other. 

Arthur. Ah! fuffer me at bey to fhare 
confinement. rf 

Edmond, (to the guards.) Nos yours 
him ros my arms, it’ 


Hier 


. ihe to 


test 
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Fairfax, (to the guards.) Obey your orders. 
(The guards feparate them, and lead them off, in fpite of 
their refifance.) 


SCENE Ix, 


Fairfax, (after a long filence, during which he appears 
greatly agitated.) Shall I then fee my defigns baffled 
through my own child? His infolent refiftance only 
confirms me in my refolution. Capel, you fliall find one 
as obitinate as yourfelf. I will prepare you a fight that 
fhall make your ftubbornnefs bend before my face. As, 


ouue® our fon, Edmond has dared to defpife my power 
fo hur ll avenge me on yourfelf. ‘ 


Sur BaN. Bh xX. 
Fairfax, Surry. 


Y ie i 

Sir, Lhave obeyed your orders; yet, if I were 

permitted to reprefent to you 
Fairfax. It would be out of feafon ; Ido not defire it. 
Surry. A friend of Lord Capel is without, and would 

fpeak with you. 

Fairfax. Let him come in. (Surry goes out, and returns 


with ingflon.) 


SCENE XI. 
Fairfax, Surry, Kingfton, 


Kingfton. General, the Governor of Colchefter requefts 
to know, by me, if he can have the honour of a con- 
ference. ws LS ' 

Fairfax. 1 thall always be ready to receive him. I 
haften to give fome orders, that our converfation may 
not be interrupted. Surry, I charge youto receive Lord 
Capel with the firft honours of my tent; as foon as his 

) arrives, let me be informed of it. I ‘hall bg 
I Morgan, (Fairfax and King fon go out.) _ 


- sc E.N E 


—-- = 


giving orders? And in fhort, why was ; 
der arms as you paffed ? 
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SC EN (eee 
Surry, (alone.) (ut “ ty , 
What defign is he meditating ? His looks are clouded 
with an angry gloom, Even his fon’s tears could not 
foften him. Does he intend to facrifice young Arthur to 
his revenge? I fhudder at the thought. Fairfax is ge- 


nerous, but the enthufiafm that univerfally predominates 


ever men’s reafon in thefe times of trouble and diftrac- 

tion, has already produced fo many atrocious aéts! how- — 
ever, he fhall not make me the partner of any fuch ;: nor 

if he wifhes to engage me in a bafe action, will I difeuife’ 
to him my opinion of its infamy. Yes, I will f 
in fpite of himfelf, from every thing that can 
glory. 


SCE NME~- XUlL¢ 
: ' Capel, King fon, Surry. 


_ Kingfton, This is his tent, my Lord. -. 

Surry, (approaching Capel refpectfully.) Brave « 
of Colchefter! allow me to pay my humbleft trib 
refpect to fo heroic a character— yy 

Capel. I thank you, Sir, but rather with to decline all 
marks of honour ; it is not for me to receivethem, while 
my Sovereign is in-chains. Where is Concetta ' 

Surry. | haften to inform him of the arrival of his 
noble enemy. . 


5 CE N E xive 
Capel, Kingflon. 


King fon. T think it ty dity to bees pour Lord 
fhips; that every thing here appears ftrangel  fufpicior 
to me. ; a. 8 ae ‘ 
’ Capel, (calmly.)’ As How, my friend ? Do not in 
vain terrors, “* i 

Kingfton. Thofe cenit! not appea 
you reflec but a moment. . Fairfax knew f 
moment of your arrival. Why not ftop and r 
himfelf? Why go out immediately, 
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Capel. What Go you think to infer from thefe circum- 
flances ? 
_ King flon. May they not indicate fome fecret treachery? 
Capel. Kingiton, I fear nothing. ‘The laws of war 
are iacred in all nations. The moft ambitious con- 
queror, the fterneft man of blood, refpects them in deal- 
ing with others, that others may treat him with reci- 
procal attention. | 
_ Kingfion. He who takes up arms againft his king, may 
well violate his word to fubjects. 
7. He would not chufe me for the object'of his 


rhdy 


gfon. But, my lord , 
No, I know Fairfax: I have too high an opi- 
hiSseharactcr, to fuppofe him capable of a bafe 
publican enthutiafm may have perverted his 
ing without demeaning his fentiments: though 


intimate friends. I know, he would ftill pride 
if in my efteem, and it is not before my eyes that 
ilPdeviate from the ways of honour. 

Kingffon. I hope, my Lord, it may be fo; but here 
he comes, (Capel advances towards Fairfax with a feady 
countenance.) 


SCENE XV. 
Fairfax, Capel, Kingflon, Surry: 


Capel. L cannot give you a greater mark of my con- 
fidence, Sir Thomas, than by coming into your tent 
with only a fingle friend. 

Fairfax. Since you think him worthy of this title, he 
pe be prefent at our interview. 
_ Capel. Were he an enemy, I would not fhrink from 
s tellin ony. Sir, 1 am prepared to hear you. 
fax. 1 have to offer your lordthip, from the par- 
,» every advantage that confifts with the very 
mation which they bear for your virtues. 
y merit any reward, it is from mine and 
ent’s fovereign that I muft receive it. . 
hat can a prince, without dominions, do 
F ar Capel, 


« » 


ferences now keep us difunited, we were for- » 
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Capel. Pfhould, perhaps, be lefs zealous in fupport 
of his interefts, if mine depended on them; but I am 
prouder to ferve: him as long as my loyalty expeés no 
recompence. 

Fairfax, This is the fentiment of a’ great foul: but 
you fee, a'revolution in the: government is inevitable. 
{sit im your power to prevent it? What:do you intend 
to oppofe againfta victorious party ? 

Capel. My-duty, which commands me to be faithful 
to an unfortunate prince: ¢ 

Fairfax. You have already done whatever can be ex- 
pected from a man of honour. 

Capel. No, not yet, while it is fill in my powerto 
ferve him. 

Fairfax. And how do-you expe to do-ig? the wall 
of your'town are but fo many heaps of ruins: your 
men are reduced to the laft- extremity for provifions. 

Capel. They: have ammunition itill, ad courage te: 
make ufe of it. 

Fairfax, They cannot fail im courage, while under 
your command; but, without: foree, of what fervice 
willit- be to them? Colchefter, though defended by 
your arm, muit-very foon furrender. ; > 

Capel. Did it tell you fo in laft night’s attack?” 

Fairfax. If not to-day, it muft to-morrow: but to- 
morrow the parliament will proferibe you, as an enemy 
to the commonwealth; whereas, to-day, they offer you, 
through me, the title of-duke, and the government of 
agarrifon; (Capel turns away, and-hides bis face with his 
hands.) 

Fairfax, Why do you turn away from me? - 

Capel. Lett you fhould {ee me bluth both for you and 
for my country. 

Fairfax. Be.calm, my Lord, and. confider my offer 
coolly. e 

Capeh. Is it to be the only object of our conference ? 

Fairfax. It is of importance enough to be fo, fince 
your fafety depends on it. - eke 

Capel, (going.) Farewell, Sir Thomase 

Fairfax, (afde.) Why mutt I be obliged. to cc 
myfelt ?. (aker bingy. the hand.) Stop a moment! 
Take my advice ; banith the blind prejudice of 
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chical flavery. Wéill you facrifice to them the honours 
that are ready to be heaped upon you and your family ? 

Capel. O noble Englithmen ! how are you fallen from 
your ancient glory! Your honours are fold for the vile 
price of difloyalty. 

Fairfax. \t is your country that freely offers you 
thofe honours. 

Capel. My country! Supprefs that facred name, if 
you can only blafpheme it. 

Fairfax. Do you dare to appeal to your country, you: 
who ferve under her oppreffor ? But your arm is hence- 
forth too weak to throw chains over victorious freedom. 
The throne totters to its bafe; another day, and it will 
be levelled to the ground. 

_ Capel. Then I will bury myfelf under its ruins. 

. Fairfax. The parliament will drag you forth alive, 
and condemn you to an ignominious death. 

: Capel. Should I avoid this, by accepting-a life of in- 
amy ? 

Fairfax. What elfe then will your life be, when Eng- . 
land, freed from a difgraceful yoke, will pronounce 
your name with horror; when your wife, involved in 
syour difhonour, will execrate the hour that joined her 
to you; when your fon, purfuing you to the very fcaf- 
fold with cries of defpair, will reproach you for leave 
ing him to perifh in indigence and contempt ? 

Capel. Audacioufnefs beyond example! Is it you 
traiterous fubject that would territy me, by difgraces 
which are due only to your rebellion ? No,-no, | fhall 
have the good withes of all honeft men: my wife and 
my children will blefs my memory: heaven will bea 
protector to my widow, and a father to my children. 

Fairfax. I can bear no more, vile flave of defpotifin. 
Since you are not moved by a regard to your own life, 
tremble for one more dear to you. (4e calls) Morgan! 


Paes BNE XVI 


(A curtain rifes and difeovers Arthur in chains, and vo 
Pit befide him, holding each a dagger to his breaf. 
chind them fiands Morgan.) 


_ capt. 


Heavens! What do I fee? (Falls into Kingflon’s 

. Do you know him? . ; 
Pie @ Fs Capel, 
“fat se , e re . 


| 


your difconfolate mother ? 
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Capel, (raifing himfelf with indignation.) My fon in 
your power! Ah, daftard, not by force of arms. 

Fairfax. Surrender, and I reftore him to you. There 
is no other way left. Bo you with to fave his life ? 

Capel. Yes, traitor, by your death, (laying his hand 
baftily upon his fword.) : ' yh 

Morgan. If you ftir, my Lord, you and your fon are 
ruined. > 

Arthur, Father, let nothing ftop your arm. Avenge 


‘yourfelt. Your {on is not afraid to die. 


Capel, ( feeathing his fevord which he had half drazwn.) 
Barbarian! I fay nothing of our former friendthip ; it 
fubfiits no more, fince your treafonous revolt; I afk no 
favour from you: but what has this innocent victim 
done? ; : 

Fairfax. He has defied me, but a few minutes ago, 


"with as much haughtinefs as his father, 


Capel. You fhall hear him again defy your threats and 
your executioners, O, my beloved Arthur, why am I 
not permitted to embrace you for fo well deferving my 
affection ! 

Kingflon, (to Fairfax.) How, Sir Thomas, would you 
fully your.renown for ever, by the murder of a child? 

' Fasrfax. \t is his cruel father who devotes him to 
death, not I. He has only to blame his favage obfti- 
nacy. Let him furrender to mea town which he cannot 
defend, and I give him up his fon, otherwife he mutt 
die to ftrike a terror into thofe cowardly flaves who 
would turn their backs on freedom, when fhe rears her 


ftandard. ‘aut 
Capel, (to Arthur, with earnefinefs.) My fon, let this 


then be your motto; ¢ God and your prince? 
_ Surry, (afde.) I will not fufter this deteftable facrifice 


to be made, if it colts me my life. (goes out.) : 
SCENE XViL Hue 
Faixfax, Capel, Arthur, Morgan, Kingfton, fold: 5 


(Capel and Arthur look at each other affedtio 
: ? with open arms.) - 


ee 
‘ 


Capel. Arthur, my dear Arthur, what fhall I | 


at, 
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Kingfion, Ah, wy Lord, will you fuffer him then to 
bethus maffacred ? é 
Capel. What would you do, Kingfton? Would you. 
fhake my refolution when you fhould ftrengthen it? It 
is fufficient to contend againtt nature. | 
Pa head You have but’a few minutes, my. Lord 
apel. 

Capel. Then why prolong my anguifh? Suffer me to 
depart ; 1 would not expire before your eyes. ra 
Morgan. Asthur, have you nothing to fay to you 

father ? 
Arthur, (vith firmnefi.) Nothing. He knows what 
paffes in my breatt. , 
Morgan, (to the foldiers.) Be ready at the fignal. 
Capel. Farewell, my fon. Once more, ¢ God and 


your prince.” 1 only furvive you a little while to ree ° 


venge your death. (#urus to go.) : 
Fairfax, (afide.) Inflexible virtue, which I am forced 
to admire in fpite of myfelf! (aloud.) But what do I fee? 


SCEWN‘E XVIII. 


| Fairfax, Capel, Edmond, Arthur, Morgan, Kingffon, Surry, 


' 


Soldiers. 
Edmond, (entering precipitately, and throwing his arms 


round Arthur.) O Arthur, my friend, you fhall not die 


without me. 
Fairfax. What are you doing, my fon? 

Edmond. Call me ‘tio more by a name which I deteft. 
Satiate your barbarity. You have another victim more. 
Fairfax. Infolent! who has brought you hither? 

Surry. It was I, Sir Thomas: I forced his place of 
confinement, and boaft of the action. ee 
Edmond, (to Fairfax.) You alone are deftitute of pity, 
(re the foldicrs,) but I afk none from you: hatte to 
ike. Why do ye tremble ?. : 


Ex Arthur, (endeavouring to difengage himfelf from Ed= 
mona ) p 


me go, my dear friend, why fhould you 
make death more painful to me? 


I fhall not quit you: I will not furvive m 
Mave Voll hind wo oud be my fathe 
F 3 Capel, 


— —s 


7 


LS 


, 


—— | 
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Capel, (to Fairfax.) You would rob me of my fon: 1 
have my revenge, as you are renounced by your own. 

Edmond, Let me hold you ftill clofe to my heart, my 
dear Arthur. I will die by the fame blow. 
 Gapel. “You fee then, Fairfax, nothing remains but 
that you ftrike the blow yourfelf. 

Fairfax. Enough, Capel, | am conquered: Edmond, 
take off your friend’s chains, and reftore him to his 
father. My hands are not worthy to touch that young 
hero. (Morgan and the two foldiers retire.) , 

Arthur. Deareft Edmond, to you then I owe my life! 

Edmond. O my friend! (He takes off bis chains, and 
teads him to Capel who embraces them both.) 

Arthur, My dear father ! 

Edmond. My noble friend ! 

Capel, (looking with fonduefs at each of them alternate- 
ly.) ‘Give me, both of you, the fame name, my dear 
children: you are now both equally deartome. —_. 
Edmond, ( feeing his father in tears, quits Lord Capel’s 
arms, and throws bimfelf at the feet of Fairfax.) 1 new 
find my father again. Ah, do not rob me of thofe tears: 
be witnefs, Lord Capel, Arthur, Surry, my father 
weeps. ; 

’ Fairfax, (raifing him.) My deareft Edmond, I will 


action, (prefenting him to Arthur.) Continue to love each 

other, and may your virtuous friendship be deftined to 

flourifh in 6. times than your fathers have SP 
e 

town: my admiration accompanies yous Would to hea- 

ven that I were alfo worthy of youreftleem, \ 

‘Arthur, (to Capel, taking his hand) O shes hd us 

' Capel. You have done eneush or your ) 

naine alone will be the firmeit fupport of Col 

hat foldier, who fhall hear of your courage 88 


never forget that you have faved me from a difgraceful 
(To Capel.) My Lord, you are free to return 
never part again. I will go and Sgt by your 


tion, will ever be fo bafe as to fpeak of furrend 
. Arthur. Let my actions give proof of that — 
I mut go with you. — poe 1 
* ‘Capel. No, my boy: Alas ! that cannot be 


“it is, perhaps, the lat time that I fhall ever et 
; “ 


» 
rs ns “? * 
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yours is to live, that you may one day ferve it better, 
an the full maturity of life, than you can at prefent. 
(To Fairfax.) After what has paffed, Fairfax, 1 have 
nothing to fear.on your part, therefore I leave my fon. 
to your-care, fatisfied as 1 am that you will fend ‘him 
back to his mother, and, in the mean time, I hafte to 
wait your coming on the breach. 


Sr RcQer Ts, BL. 


Cromwell, who was fent by General Fairfax to oppofe 
the Duke of Hamilton and Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
having defeated thofe two generals fucceflively, and 
taken the duke prifoner, and the Earl of Holland hav- 
ing alfo been defeated and made prifoner by another 
detachment of the parliament army; the inhabitants of 
Colchefter, who only held out in hopes of being re- 
lieved, faw themfelves, at length, reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of capitulating : they deputed perfons to Fairfax, 
to treat of the furrender of the town upon honourable 
terms; but he, provoked at the obftinacy of their de- 
fence, offered them no other than to furrender at dif- 
cretion. Upon receiving this anfwer, the befieged fpent 
two days more in confultation: the firft refolution taken 
by the officers was to force their way through the 
enemy’s camp, fword in hand; but the few horfes, 
which their hunger had fpared, were found too weak 
for this attempt: on the other hand, the foldiers, ex- 
haufted with fatigue, were unable to fultain another af- 
fault; fo that they were obliged, at length, to open the 
nee to Fairfax, and to fubmit to-the conditions that he 

uld think proper to impofe on them. ; 

He fuffered the foldiers to depart, but without arms 
or baggage ; but the officers he ordered to be confined 
in the town-hall, and a lift of their names to be fent to 
him. Ireton, whom Cromwell, in his abfence, had left 
asa {py upon the unfufpecting general, chofe out of 
this litt fuch as were more particularly his enemies, in 
order that they might be put to death. Sir Charles 
Lucas, contend ed sim reves d Sir ae soe Gaf- 
coyne, were () t ore the il of war, where 
Fairfax declared tothem, that for ithmeat of their 
Tie F obitinate 


| <e 
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obftinage refiftance, and a warning example to all others 
who fhould be inclined to imitate it, they were fentenced 
to die, that very day, at the foot of the caitle walls. 
When this fentence was communicated to the other 
prifoners, Lord Capel prevailed upon an officer of the 
guard which was over them, to deliverto the council of 
war a letter figned by the principal officers, intreating 
them to revoke their cruel fentence, or elfe to extend it 
to all the prifoners, who blufhed to fee themfelves ex- 
cepted from it. This generous requeft had no other 
effect than to haften the execution of their unfortunate 
companions. . 
Sir Charles Lucas, who was the firt officer thot, gave 
the fignal to his murderers to fire, with as much cool- 
nefs as he would have delivered the word of command 
to hisown men. Lifle, feeing him fall, ran to him, 
and embraced his dead body, and then rifing, looked 
with a ftern air upon the foldiers by whom he was to 
be fhot, and ordered them to come nearer. One of 
them anfwered him, that they were near enough, and 
that they fhould not mifs him. My friends, replied he 
fmiling, 1 have been nearer to you, and yet you have 
miffed me. iy eye 
Sir B. Gafcoyne, or Guafconi, a Florentine gentle- 
man, was fpared by the council of war, under the ap- 
prehenfion left the Grand Duke of Tufcany, informed 
of fuch a violation of. the. laws of war, fhould retort 
upon the Englifh who might be found in his dominions. 
After the execution of Litle and. Lucas, General 


Fairfax, accompanied by G. Ireton, went to ihe Ea 
4a £ 
5 ith 4 


to fee the prifoners. in addrefling himfelf to the 
of Norwich and Lord Capel, he endeayoured, - 
foothing civility, to excufe the mgour which 
juftice had exacied from him.. But Lord ; 
looked upon Ireton as.the fole iniligator:o 
rity, loaded him with the. bittereft repre 
however, the latter very foon found an | 


ords. 
and 1 le, they 
the, 7 


mis ortunes in common, | They .were fc 
bs ie a? | ed at ne al Ba 


sa. i i =. 
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removed to the Tower, there to await the deftiny which 
parliament fhould think proper to allot to them. 

About a month after King Charles I. was beheaded, 
another high court of juftice was formed for the trial 
of thefe three noblemen, as alfo of the Earl of Holland 
and Sir John Owen, who had taken an active part in 
Wales, in favour of the king, and killed, with his owa 
hand, a fheriff of the oppotite party. 

Lord Capel appeared with the greateit firmnefs and 
dignity in the prefence of his judges, and refufed to 
acknowledge their authority ; alledging, that as a fol 
dier and a prifoner of war, he was not amenable to the 
civil law. Upon which Bradfhaw, who was prefideut 
‘of the court, anfwered him with unfeeling infolence, 
by alluding to their form of proceeding againit the king, 
*¢ that they had tried a much better man than his lord 
fhip.”’ After fome debates, in which Ireton broke owt 
with all the violence and fury of his natural difpofitions 
fentence was paffed upon Lord Capel and the other pri- 
foners. They were all condemned to lofe their heads ; 


wpon which it is faid, that Sir John Owen made the . 


‘judges a low bow, and thanked them for the high honour 
which they conferred on him, in ordering him, who was but 
a poor Welch gentleman, to lofe his head in company 
with noblemen of fo confideratle rank ; adding, that his 

reateft fear had been, left the common hangman fhould 
face terminated his deftiny. ‘The prifoners were al- 
lowed but three days to fet their affairs in order, and to 
prepare for death. 

Lady Capel employed this fhort fpace in drawing up 
a petition, to be laid before parliament : when read, it was’ 
very ftrongly fupported by feveral members, who fpoke 
in the higheit terms of Lord Capel’s many and eminent 
virtues. Even Cromwell praifed his lordfhip fo highly,’ 
and profeffed fo much refpect and friendfhip for him,) 
that every one expected him to be inclined in his favour; 
when he added, in a hypocritical canting tone, that his 
ep Sal apa caufe got the better of all his pri- 


England who would abandon the -roy: 
: ility of principle, his, experienc 
umber and attachment ‘ofjhis frien 
prmidable. enemy that par 
A at ey 


ons ; that he knew Lord Capel to be the lafby _ 
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that as long as he lived, let him be reduced to what- 
foever condition he might, they would find him always 
a thorn in their fides; and he concluded with protett- 
ing, that his confcience, and the interefts of the com- 
monwealth, impofed it on him as a duty to give his 
yote againit the petition. 

The implacable Ireton vented his hatred and animofity 
with lefs difguife: he vehemently maintained, in the 
houfe of commons, the fentence which he had procured 
to be pafled in the high court of juftice. Though there 
was. not a fingle perfon who knew Lord Capel’s cha- 
racter but entertained the higheft efleem and yeneration 
for him, and very few who had any fubjeé of perfonal 
quarrel againft him, yet Cromwell and Ireton thus ap- 
pearing his declared enemies, the juflice due to his vir- 
tues, and the compaifion which his misfortunes infpired, 
were put to filence by the terror of thofe two names, 
and his fate was given up to their revenge. 

Of the number condemned, the Earl of Norwich and 
Sir John Owen received a pardon. The former having 
prefented a petition to parliament, the houfe divided 
upon it, and the numbers on both fides were found to 
be equal; the Speaker, therefore, whofe vote was to de- 
.termine the earl’s deftiny, having formerly been under 
obligations to him, was induced, from a motive of gra- 
titude, to fave his life. ., , 

Sir John Owen was fo,indifferent about his, that he 
had not fo much as thought of petitioning. Ireton 
whimfically made this very negligence a plea in his fa- 
vour, when he moved the houte to fpare his life. He 
thought, perhaps, by this exception, to offer a frefh 
infult to the three noblemen, and to make their death — 
more grating, by fhewing them a private perfon fa 
from the rigour of his fentence without eve1 
ing, while their applications were fo cox 
rejected. i 

A feaffold was therefore erected under the win 
of the parlidmenthoufe. After the Duke of 
and the Earl of Holland had fuffered, 


_ withdignity. Dr. 
him from the moment of h. 
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to accompany him now, that he might receive his laf 
commands: but he was flopped by the foldiers at the 
foot of the fcaffold. My ide took leave of him, em- 
braced him affectionately, thanked him for all his atten- 
tions, and would not fuffer him to go any further, lefthe 
fhould be expofed to the brutality of the guards. Ad- 
vancing then towards the edge of the fcaffold, he looked 
round him with a placid countenance, and afked whether 
the other lords had fpoken to the people uncovered, and 
being anfwered in the affirmative, he gave his hat to 
one of the attendants to hold; then, with a clear bold 
voice, he declared that he came to lofe his life for an 
action which he could never repent of ; that having been 
brought up in principles of attachment to the conftitu- 
tion of his country, loyalty to his fovereign, and fide- 
lity to his religion, he had never violated any of thefe 
principles; that he was now condemned to die, contrary 
to all the laws of the realm, and that, neverthelefs, he 
fubmitted to this unjuft fentence. 

He then enlarged upon the praifes of that king whom 
they had recently murdered, and befought heaven not 
to avenge this crime on the deluded nation. He con- 
cluded with earneftly exhorting them to acknowledge 
the fon of Charles as their rightful fovereign, Laftly, 
after a fhort and fervent prayer, he ftretched his neck 
to the fatal blow, which deprived England of the molt 
virtuous citizen that fhe had left her. 


a 


THE LAWSUIT 


L(ARMER BLUNT, when he died, left two fons, the 

one named Roger, the other Humphrey. His death 

put them in poffeifion of farms fufficiently advantageous 

to afford them a decent competency, Very little was 

wanting to their 974 eran Alas! then, why could 

they not live in that harmony and good underitanding 

_ which Nature defigned fhould fubfift between brothers, 
‘when fhe formed them of the fame blood ? 

We T the poffeffions left by their father was a very. 

, Which a ee life time 
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with particular care. As it bore, moft years, a prodi+ 
gion quantity of apples, remarkable for making the 

eft cyder, it appeared to both the brothers a very de- 
firable lot; but, unfortunately, in the partition of their 
father’s lands made by his will, the property of this 
was left undetermined. . 

Each, therefore, claimed the poffeffion of it, and ob- 
Mtinately perfifted in fupporting that claim. They no 
longer fpoke to each other in amicable terms; on the 
contrary, their mutual obftinacy degenerated on both 
fides into a confirmed hatred. You are not an honett 
man, faid Roger, for claiming what is my property, and 
you do not deferve to be matter of fo good a piece of 
ground. Humphrey, in’ rage, would anfwer, it well 
becomes you to talk fo, lazy fellow as you are: Have 
you not always made my father unhappy by your drunk- 
ennefs? What would become of thofe trees in your idle 
hands? In two or three years the orchard would not be 
worth fixpence. , 

The curate of the village being informed of their 
quarrel, went to them, and expoitulated with them in 
the moft friendly magner. What are you doing, my 
+ friends? faid he; wherefore are you weary of living 
happily together ? ‘Shall this orchard be the means of 
‘difuniting you? Why not rather join your induftry to 
‘improve it, and afterwards divide the produce ? © 

I do not intend any fuch thing, faid one, I will have 
it allto myfelf. We fhall fee that, replied the other, I 
think J fhall have it. f y 

Well then, faid the clergyman, let the moft reafon- 
able of you refign his claim, upon receiving a fuitable 
confideration from the other. . : 

‘With all my heart, cried they both at once, 
brother give ituptome. I have moft right to 
the eldelt. It belongs to my farm, faid the y 
Oh, I am refolved to have it, now F have c 
in my head.—You may take it out again, if : 
I would fooner give you my right hand. 

Since you are both fo obftinate, faid the 
cannot agree together, will you leave the de 
‘matter to fortune, and difpofe offit by lo: 
rifk nothing, faid Hodge. . ‘N 4 
‘Lal of aly 'he gentleman pro 
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orchard and divide the money; but this propofal alfo 
was equally rejected on both fides. _ 

I fee, faid‘the worthy clergyman, nothing can over- 
come your obftinacy : you will foon find the miferable 
effects of mutual hatred in hearts which were intended 
nature to be dear to each other. at 

The brothers did not trouble themfelves about this _ 
prophecy, but each of them went to the man of law. - 
whom he thought moft capable of fetting off his claim 
to advantage. ‘Thus began a lawfuit, which feemed 
eafy enough to be decided, but was kept on foot never- 
thelefs for five whole years; the counfel on both fides 
being veterans in the bufinefs. If one party.put ina 
plea, the other intercepted it with a demurrer. . Itewas, 
every term, frefh curits, declarations, and rejoinders. The 
erchard all this while, we may fuppofe, was not fo well 
cultivated as in the time of honeft Farmer Blunt: thofe 
fine apple trees were neglected, and did not produce 
near their ufual quantity. Horfes and pigs were fuf- 
fered to break in and damage them; Humphrey, ‘who 
had the orchard in his hands, being too much taken up 
with his lawfuit to attend to the culture of it. 

They were both married to very amiable women, and- 
had many children, in whom they would have been per- 
fe&tly happy, had their minds been more.at eafe. 

Each of their wives would fometimes accoft them 
thus: My dear hufband, why are you fo uneafy? We 
have every thing that our hearts can wifh ; Have we not ? 
You are'in very good health, fo am I. Our little fa- 

-mily goes on charmingly : then we have an excellent 
rm; and, you know, it is your own fault if you do 
not make money by it. Why will you not chute to be 
happy ? Each of them would mutter between his teeth, 
and anfwer, How can | be happy, while I have fuch a 
good-for-nothing brother ? His injuftice and, obftinacy 
pie meyer to my happinefs. , 

’ When, at their return from the field, they faw their 

children running joyfully towards them, they would 


out to them before they came near, What do you 
with me? Get away. Iam notin a humour, now, 
d your tricks Fam too angry: and if the poor 
b trove to foften them by their innocent fond- 
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nefs, they would pufh them away harfhly, and fome- 


times give them very violent blows. 

At table, nothing could pleafe them, becaufe their 
hearts were filled with gall; and, in bed, it was out of 
‘their power to fleep, becaufe they were eternally think- 
ing how to hurt each other. ; 

Perhaps you may fuppofe that I have now told the 
worft. Alas! no. From ill-will they were carried to 
flander and calumny: each ftrove how to blacken the 
character of his brother the moft. If Numps happened 
to be in company with other farmers, he would firive to 
perfuade them that Hodge was a very bad man, who 
laboured to ruin him firft, and would then go to law 
with every man in the parifh. And as Hodge, for his 
part, was not backward in faying much the fame of 
Humphrey, the end of it was, that people believed 
them both: fo that, in fhort, they were fhunned by 
every body as dangerous perfons; and there was not one 
of their neighbours who did not with to fee the village 
fairly fid of them, 

After five years of jarring and brawling at law, judg- 
ment was given; and he who gained the caufe, faw 
himfelf obliged, very foon, to fell not only the orchard, 
but the greater part of his farms, to pay the expences 
of the fuit. 

I leave you to guefs how the lofer came off. In fact, 


the confufion of them both may more eafily be imagined - 


than defcribed. Q 
Well, faid Numps, we have both of us deferved this. It 
was in our own power to have avoided it. We might ftill 
have had our farms and our money. Inftead of all the 


trouble that we have each caufed the other, we fhould . 


have made one another, as well as our own families, 
happy, and have gained the friendfhip and efteem of our 


neighbours. } > eats 
- See, faid Hodge, all this we have lof ur 
; ity. Ah! if things were to beginagain! =, 


arry, faid Numps, let us be wifer for the f 
Cink Worker, here is my hand, I will never b 
enemy as long as I live. 3 

Nor I yours, replied Hodge, taking his hi 
- faying, they both fhed tears, and the bitternefs 
_ ‘departed from their hearts, eel 
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They very foon found themfelves much eafier in 
living upon friendly terms with each other; but the ill 
effects of their former. petverfenels they were deftined 
to feel for along time. They faw their orchard, which 
had been the poffeffion of their family for fome genera- 
tions, turn to good account in the hands of ftrangers, 
while the little that remained to them of their own 
farms took fome’ time to recover from the ill manage- 
ment of five years. Befides, derifion was fwift to pur- 
fue them in the village, while confidence and amity re- 
turned to them with a flow fpace. The alacrity of their 
advocates, in receiving the fee, had thinned their purfes, 
while fatigue, fretting, and large draughts of unwhole- 
fome law, impaired their health. Even their children 
did not now falute them with the free unconitrained 
affection which appears in the children of the virtuous 
and the benevolent. And their wives—Alas! it was 
fome time before they could view their hufSands with 
the tendernefs of former years. , 


LOST TIME RECOVERED. 


ORENZO’s parents were fo much engaged in the 
way of bufinefs, that they found it impoffible to 
fuperintend his education themfelves, They had heard 
of a remarkable good fchool, where a number of young 
perfons had been bred, who were diftinguithed for their 
improvement in learning, and for the principles of ho- 
nour which they hadimbibed. Though it was upwards 
of a hundred miles from his houfe, yet Lorenzo’s fa- 
ther fent him thither, recommending him, in the ftrongeit 
terms, to the mafter. This gentleman, who regarded 
each of his pupils as his own fon, fpared no pains to 
correét his faults, to encourage him to ftudy, and to 
implant fentiments of honour and generofity in his 
, breatt. The perfons alfo, whom be had, chofen 
athe him in thefe labours, exerted their utmoft to 

te the fame laudable purpofes. 
thefe endeavours, fo affectionately undertaken in 
were not fo fuccefsful as an eoneyelly 
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be hoped: Lorenzo was of a reftlefs, inconftant difpo- 
fition, and would forget the fenfible advice which was 
given him, even at the very moment that he received 
it. In the hours allotted to ftudy, he fuffered his 
thoughts to wander in fuch a manner as_not to poflefs 
the {malleft.attention for the leffons of his mafters. All 
his occupations were facrificed to the moft frivolous 
amufements ; and he fhewed the faine negligence in the 
care of his perfon and his books. His cloaths were al- 
ways in diforder; and, notwithftanding his agreeable 
face and figure, one could not approach him without 
feeling a certain dittafte arife on {ecing fo much floyen- 
linefs. 

It is eafy to conceive how prejudicial this inattention 
was to his advancement in learning. All his elafs fel- 
lows left him far behind. There was not one, even to 
the fimalleft, who came to the f{chool long atter him, 
who did not look upon him with contempt, as they 
were, every day, outiripping him. Whenever any 
ftrangers of condition vilited the houfe, he was al- 
ways fent out of the way, left his fhabbinefs and wild 
appearance fhould difgrace his compahions. He never 
appeared in the public yearly examinations that were 
held in the fchool; his ignorance would have been con- 
fidered as a reproach to the eftablifhment. 

All thefe humiliating circumftances made no Henig 2 
fion on him: {till he continued in the fame levity, the 
fame diffipation, the fame negligence. His teachers be- 
held him with a fort of inward regret; and their zeal 


for his improvement grew, every day, cooler and.coolgy, 


time, he received a parcel fealed with black 64 


_ | ‘My dear Son, 
- ee ie 


xOW, by thewing your actions and your fer th ’ 


They would often fay to each other, Poor Lor 4 
how unhappy he will make himfelf! What will his pa- 
rents fay, when they fee him return home fo full of 
ill habits, and fo deficient in learning ? eo 

Two whole years had thus flipped away, with 
leaft profit to his education, when, at the enc 


it and read the following letter: 4) we 

f "ice a 1z > ee 6 
YOU have no longer a father. ‘Heaven nas. 
us of our protector and our. friend; there n¢ 
but you upon earth, who can afford comf 
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worthy of my affection; but if you were to deceive my 

expectations, if I muft renounce the pleafing hopes of 
fecing the virtues of him, whom I have lott, revive 
one day in your breaft, I fhould have nothing left but. 
to die in defpair. I fend you your father’s picture, and 
conjure you to carry it always about you. Look atit 
often, and endeavour to become as worthy a man as he 
was. Iwill let you continue at fchool the remaining 
part of this year, that you may have fo much more 
time to accomplifh yourfelf, both in mind and perfon. 
Confider that you hold my deftiny in your hands, and 
that you alone can now afford a moment’s happinefs 
to your 

Affeftionate MoTHER. 


-Lorenzo’s giddinefs had not fuppreffed the feelings of 
nature in him; and this letter awakened them effectu-. 
ally, He burft into tears, wrung his hands, and, ina 
voice broken with fobs, he cries, Ah! my father, my 
father, have | then loft you for ever! Taking the por- 
trait, he preffes it to his heart and his lips, and apof- 
trophizes.it with thefe words: O dear author of my 
being, you have expended fo much for my inftruction, 
and i have not profited from it! You were fo worthya * 
man, and [—No, I do not deferve to be called your fon, 

He fpent the whole day in thefe bitter reflexions, 

At night he went to bed, but in vain he turned himfelf 
to and fro: fleep vifited him not. His imagination re» 
refented before his eyes the form of his father, who, 
in an angry and terrible voice, thus rebuked him: uns 
worthy boy, I have facrificed my repofe and my life to 
make you, happy, and you bring difhonour on my name 
by your mifconduct, His thoughts would then turn on 
his mother, and on the diftrefs that he mutt occafion - 
her, inftead of the confolation which the expected to res 
ceive from his retu What will be her daterele, faid 
he, when I fhalla before her, and have none but 
the moft mortifying teftimonies of my inattention to . 
fhew. her from my inftructors! Inftead of havi caufe =-_ 

9 be proud of the education that fhe has give bret es 
e herto blufh: fp wcll Pe to love me, a : 
leferve but her hatred. O my dear parent! 1 
ps, be the caufe of her death. Oh, irs 3 
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‘had profited better by the inftrutions that ‘have been 
lavifhed upon me! Oh that I could recover the preci- 
vous time that I have loft! 

Thus did he torment himfelf the whole night, and 
bathe his bed with his tears. As foon as it was light, 
the rofe in hafte, intending to begin an immediate and 
perfevering application to his ftudies; but meeting the 
head mafter, as he defcended to the fchool, he fell on 
his knees before him, and, O Sir, faid he, you fee here 
the moft unfortunate child upon earth. I have mot at- 
tended to your words. I have learned nothing of what 
i fhould now know perfeétly. Have compafiion on me ; 

I would not with to make my mother die of grief. 

The mafter was fenfibly touched with this addrefs: 
he raifed Lorenzo, and embraced him. My dear child, 
faid he, fince you fee your fault, you may ftill repair it. 
You perceive how’ dreadfully mortifying it is to have 
caufe for felf-reproach. Before you had a clear fenfe 
of your folly, you were barely blameable; but a con- 
tinuance of it would be criminal in you now. Two 
whole years you have entirely loft: you have ‘but ano- 
ther for the finifhing of your ftudies. Judge how you 
muft exert yourfelf. However, be not difcouraged ; 
there is nothing that cannot be accomplifhed with aili- 
duity and perfeverance. Begin this very moment: it | 
fhall not be the fault of my zeal, if you are not very 
foon as well fatistied with yourfelf as you now have rea- 
fon to be otherwife. 

Lorenzo could thank him no otherwife than by taking 
his hand, and prefling it to his lips. He then ran im- 
mediately to his form, and began to ftudy his Seffon, 
and continued to do the fame every day following. His 
mafters, aftonifhed at fuch perfevering diligence, fet 
immediately about cultivating his natural parts with 
more care and attention than they had ever ufed before. 
His companions, who had conceived a mean opinion of 
him, were foon obliged to change it for efteem. En- 
couraged by all thefe fortunate circumftances, Lorenzo 
every day redoubled his ardour and vigilance. He was 
no longer that giddy child who negletted every duty to 
indulge himfelf in filly, trifling amufemen er 
and cleanlinefs fucceeded to his former, fl 
ner; and his teachers were now obliged to f 
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away from his ftudies, in order to make him enjoy fome 
felaxation. He would fometimes, indeed, find himfelf 
infenfibly relapfing towards his old habits, but he needed 
only to caft an eye upon his father’s picture to ftrengthen - 
him afrefh in his laudable refolution. 

The year which his mother had allowed him for the 
finifhing of his ftudies, was drawing near a period: it 
feemed to glide away very rapidly, as he filled up every 
moment of his time, and therefore found it hardly fut- 
ficient for the fubjects of his application. 

At length the hour of departure arrived. The 
change wrought in his character had attached his com- 
panions to him fo affectionately, that the thoughts of 
parting with him gave them extreme concern. His 
matfters were grieved to fee a youth depart, who now 
began to do credit to their inftructions; and he was 
grieved no lefs at leaving his mafters, whofe prudent 
advice had fo well fupported him in his refolution: the 
head mafter in particular, who began to felicitate hun- 
felf on Lorenzo’s progrefs as his own proper work, 
was inconfolable; and his concern appeared very itrongly 
exprefied, in a letter which he wrote to Lorenzo’s mo- 
ther, rendering her the moft advantageous account pof- 
fible, of her fon’s behaviour. 

During the whole journey, Lorenzo’s emotions of 
hope, joy, and expectation, kept him tremblingly alive. 
His heart throbbed with the idea of revifiting the fcenes 
of his infancy ; nor did he now dread fo much to fhew 
himfelf before his mother, becaufe he was confcious, 

‘that for atwelvemonth paft, he had neglected nothing — 
that could tend to his improvement. Yet he could not 
help faying to himfelf, now and then, Fool that I was! 
Could tie have done the fame thing three years ago? 
I fhould be, at this day, much farther advanced in learn» 

ing. How many things, of which Iam now ignorant, 

might I not have learned in that interval! Alas, I 

might have {pared myfelf many forrowful and mortifying 

Tefiexions. : 

__ His mother had’come a part of the way to meet him. 
Vith what joy did the behold’ her dear fon once more! 

1¢ head mafter’s letters had before informed her of 
>py reformation: he now brought one from him, 

tents of which were ftill more flattering. A 
mother 
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mother only wifhes for new reafons to love her fon with 
redoubled fondnefs. Thofe reafons fhe found in the 
idea that Lorenzo had reformed his conduct only out 
of affection for her; and, with a mother’s eye, fhe 
looked prefagingly forward to the happinefs of his fu- 
ture life. 1 ACS 
Lorenzo did not difappoint thefe hopes. After dedi- 
cating a few days to the vilits of his relations and friends, 
he returned with frefh ardour to a life of application. 
The habit of being always employed gave ftrength to 
his underftanding, fo that he foon acquired every infor- 
mation neceffary to qualify him for putting himfelf at 
the head of his family affairs. The management of 
them was too laborious for a tender woman, already 
much depreifed by her grief; and her fon’s activity, 
diligence, and fkill, foon ose them into a flourifhing 
flate. A wealthy eftablifhment, which he formed foon 
after, and the good order with which he conducted it, 
placed him in a fituation fufficiently at eafe to enable 
him to undertake, himfelf, the edueation of his nume- 
rous children. He endeavoured, above all things, to 
make them thoroughly perceive the ineftimable valtic of 
time; and to caution them, by his own experience, 
yee ever expofing themfelves to the unpleafant regret’ 
ef having ill employed it. ay. Say ae 
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JASPER AND EMILIUS, 
M's MEANWELL, who had been fong abfent from 


his native country, on account of a confiderable 
émployment that he held in the Eaft-Indies, was at 
length returned to his family, in order to enjoy, in their 
“peaceful fociety, the ample fruits of his labours. He had 
_ but one fon, about fourteen years of age, in whom his 
- fondeft hopes were centered. It was in order to fecure 
to this fon the advantages of a {plendid 
had devoted -his life to bufinefs of the mof 
nature, far from his country and his friends. H 
in this refpect, had been ane beyond th 
his withes. He returned, loaded wit! ; 
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alas! he very foon perceived how much better the time 
which he had {pent in aequiring it, would have been em- 
ployed in perfonal attention to his fon’s improvement, 
and how much more likely fuch an attention would have 
been to enfure him happinefs than all his riches. ; 

Mrs. Meanwell, who was as weak in underftanding as 
in conftitution, had put young Jafper under the care of 
a family.tutor, who, in order to keep his employment, 
had only ftudied to gratify the child’s whims, and im- 

ofe on the blind fondnefs of a mother, who idolized 
et fon. Intoxicated with the flattery of all about him, 
Jafper had infenfibly grown hardened in all the ill habits 
that he had been fuffered to contraét from his infancy. 
His tutor, whofe ignorance, though tolerably profound, 
fearce equalled his meannefs, frequently gave him to 
underftand, that with the treafures which he was one 
day to pofiefs, he had no oceafion to impair his health 
by aclofe application to ftudy ; and that Fortune, by 
the care which fhe had taken of him, had too favourably 
diflinguifhed him from the refit of mankind to fubjeét: 
him to the fame labours. Thefe perfidious infinuations . 
accorded fo well with the natwral weaknefs and pre- 
fumption of his pupil, that they effected the complete 
corruption of his heart and his underftanding ; Jafper 
was therefore become a confirmed liar, flothtul, infen- 
fible to the affeétions of his fellow-creatures, and fo dif- 
guilingly conceited as to look down upon all who were 

is inferiors in fortune, as if they were no better than 
beaits of the field. Of all the tiories with which the 
tutor amufed his idlenefs, he liitened only to thofe that 
afforded examples of pride and etfrontery. Initances of 
courage, greatnefs of foul, and humanity, made no im- 

eflion upon him; nor were his eyes ever moiftened 
with thofe delicious tears which the recital of a vir- 
tuous action draws from the eyes of thofe who poflefs 
true generofity. ; 

This odious character was not long concealed from 
Mr. Meanwell’s obfervation. What a fatal difcovery 
for an affetionate father, who, returning from the far- 
eit parts Regen with the hopes of one day find- 

in his fon, the comfort and glory of his old age, 


m already pee of every quality that was un- 
ing and difgraceful. *His firft care was to difmifs 
- the 
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the contemptible perfon, who had been made his in+ 
ftructor. Notwithitanding the bodily infirmities which: 
already began'to attack him, he refolved to take upon’ 
himfelf alone the charge of remedying the faulty edu- 
cation of his fon. He imagined, however, that he 
world fucceed better in this undertaking if he placed 
near him’a child of a good difpofition, and nearly his’ 
ewn age, whofe behaviour might infpire him with a 
noble emulation. ‘Phe choice of fuch a companion, he 
thought, fhould not be left to chance. For feveral 
weeks he fought inetfectually for fuch an one, but hap- 
pening one day to be riding in the country, and earneftly 
meditating upon’ his project, he perceived, at the en- 
trance of a village, a number of young a et play: 
_ one of them was poffeffed of fo happy a phyfiognomy 
that, at the fir fight, Mr. Meanwell was captivated’ 
with him. He approached him, afked him a few quef-— 
tions im a mild tone’ of voice, and received anfwers fo’ 
replete with candour and fimplicity that. they’ effec- 
tually confirmed in his mind the good opinion which 
the youth’s countenance had excited. He learned from: 
him, that he was the eldeft of fix children, that his fa- 
ther was the! apothecary of the village, and’ barely able 
to maintain him and the reft of his family in’ the*moft” 
limited mediocrity. ‘Thefe particulars having’ given’ 
Mr. Meanwell fome hopes, he begged the boy, whofe’ 
name was Emilius, to conduct him to his father. He 
found him to be a fenfible man, and one’ whofe abili- 
ties, in a more enlarged fphere, might have procured 
him the higheft eftimation. But moderate'in his défires, 
he preferred the tranquillity of a retired country life to 
the noify buftle of the capital; and contented hinifelf 
with the happinefs of doing good to his poor neigh- | 
bours, and of fulfilling the duty of’ a‘ pared to his nu- — 
merous children. His wife, who was ie Nae had | 
adopted his views, and prudence feemed to wide, with © 
happinefs, the government of his family. Mr. Meanwell, 
after having, tor fome time, difeourfed with them con 
cerning their children, in order the bettér tou 
the principles which they’ had followed “in t 
tion, foon perceived them to be fuch as ¢ 
with his own ideas. In'the fulnefs of his’ joy 
the'apothecary by the hand, and imparted t 
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defign that he had in view, with-refpeét to his fon, affuring 
_ him, that he would bring him up as his own, and that 
from that day forward he would take upon him the care 


of his fortune. The well known integrity of Mr. Mean- - 


well, and the reputation of his wealth and intereft, 
would have induced parents, who were lefs affectionate, 
or more ambitious, to accept his offers without hefita- 


tion: but the parents of Emilius found a: difficulty in: 


parting with a fon who formed their principal happi- 
nefs ; and the boy himfelf was no lefs averfe to the pro- 
pofal than they were. However, the more objections 
they raifed to the fcheme, the more Mr. Meanwell, ac- 


tuated by frefh fentiments of efteem, adhered-toit. In- 


fhort, he redoubled his folicitations fo'powerfully that 


he; at léngth, fhook their refolution. The frequent’ 
opportunities which would offer of feeing their-fon, and 


the hope that his advancement’ might one day contribute 


to that of his brothers and fifters, induced them, at- 


length, to yield their confent ; and Mr. Meanwell took 
his leave, filled with the moft perfect and heartfelt fatis- 
faction. ~ 


Three aye were demanded by the parents of Emilius 


to prepare him for appearing in town; at’ the end‘of 


. 


that time Mr. Meanwell appeared at their door. I will’ 


not attempt to deferibe to you the grief’ occafioned-by 
the departure of a child fo dearly loved by his family. 
Emilius, who had had the courage to reftrain his tears 
in the prefence of his mother for fear of encreafing her 
forrow, was no fooner feated in the carriage than he let 
fall a flood of tears. Mr. Meanwell-did not feek, at 
firft, to interrupt them otherwife than by filent caretles ; 
but when the firft guth of forrow was éver, he took 


Emilius by the hand, and, kiffing him, My boy, faid: 


he, be not afflicted; you fee in me a fecond’ father, 
who will cherifh you with as much affection as the pa- 
rent whom nature has given you. Be honett, courteous, 


and diligent, and nothing fhall ever be wanting to your 


happinets. 
oo fomething eafed by thefe marks of ten- 


dernefs and affection. Then you fhall be my other fa- 
her, faid he, preffing Mr. Meanwell’s hand between 


Mr. 


will make myfelf worthy of your friendfhip 
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Mr. Meanwell introduced Emilius into his houfe upon: 
the footing of a fon, and ordered all his fervants to 
treat him with the fame refpect ; and his mild and fen-. 
fible manner foon gained him the affection of all that 
approached him. Jafper was the only perfon of the 
family who could not behold him without an emotion 
of envy. He foon perceived that the prefence of this 
rival laid him under the neceility of altering his beha- 
viour, and of becoming more diligent in his ftudies. 
Not being able to find in his heart any juft foundation 
for hating Emilius, he thought that he might at leatt. 
reafonably defpife him as the fon of a pgor country 
apothecary. Dreading, however, his father’s difplea- 
fure, he was obliged to keep thefe thoughts to him- 
felf, and therefore difguifed them under the mafk of 
friendihip. Emilius, who could not fufpect in others a 
falfhood to which his own heart was a ftranger, grew 
tenderly attached to him; he endeavoured to affift him 
in all his exertions, and to facilitate the labours of his 
itudy ; at the fame time he put up with his pride and ca- 
pricioufnefs, as one ufually winks at the defects of a 
beloved friend. 

He had already been accuftomed, under the immedi- 
ate direction of his father, to exert his powers of appre- 
henfion, fo that he met with nothing, in the courfe of 
his ftudy, that was capable of damping his ardour. En- 
dowed with a lively penetration and a powerful memory, 
and, efpecially, animated with the defire of meriting 
the applaufe and encouragement of Mr. Meanwell, he 
made {o rapid a progrefs that his mafters could fearcely 
believe it poffible. He improved himfelf no lefs fuc- 
cefsfully in the exercifes of the body; thus his manners — 
became graceful, at the fame time that his underftand-— 
ing was enlightened, and his heart expanded with fen- 
timients of honour and generofity. Mr. Meanwell be- — 
held him every day with renewed affection; and even 
ftrangers were feldom. twice in his compa u 
feeling a fecret prepoffeftion in his favour, 
out atfectation, attentive without fervility, ch 
out thoughtlefsnefs, he enlivened, by his pi 
joy and happinefs of the whole family. In 
of thefe flattering circumftances, Emilius, f 
~ fering the illufions of vanity to fteal upon 
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nly the more modeft. Although he could not bein- 
fenible to his own fuperiority over Jafper, he would 
have been contented to call it in queftion, and ftill bet- 
ter pleafed to have hid it from the obfervation of others, 
for fear of mortifying his friend. He was the firft to 
defend him, or to make him appear to advantage. Ah! 
faid he to himfelf, if my friend had not been {fo beneficent 
to me, and fo powerfully affitted me in every laudable 
acquirement, “{pite of the affectionate cares of my fa 
ther, I fhould ftill be far from knowing even what little I 
know. Other children in my fituation would, perhaps, 
have profited better from the opportunities indulged me 
by Providence. Jafper himfelf would, perhaps, have 
‘furpaffed me, had he been in my fituation, and I in 
his. He can do without learning better than I can ; 
the abfolute neceflity of acquiring it has done every 
' thing forme. 

Eight years paffed on thus, during which, Emilius 
made himfelf mafler of every accomplifiment that is 
conferred by the moft liberaleducation. Time and place 
would fail me, were I defirous to particularize to you 
the various mental acquirements with which he had 
ftored his underftanding. As to Jafper, it would be a 
fill longer tafk to enumerate aH thofe which he had not. 
His‘ natural felf fufficiency had perfuaded him, that 
‘with a few terms of fcience, which was all that remained 
to him from his ftudies, he was a match for fome of 
the ableft mafters. His difpofition, in the mean time, 
was, at bottom, very little altered; the fear of his fa- 

* ther had, indeed, a little refrained his vicious impe- 
tuofities, but, in return, it had beftowed on him hypo- 

crify as a convenient mafk to conceal them. 
Mr. Meanwell, whofe penetrating eye obferved them, 
even through this veil, would have fallen a vidim to. 
he chagrin which he felt on this mortifying difcovery, 
if the good behaviour of Emilius had not afforded him 
plea ng confolation. Neverthelefs, when, Jafper had 
shed his twentieth year, the apprehenfions that he 
to himfelf of his fon’s future impropriety of 
overbalanced every other confideration While 
was torn with thefe cruel reflexions, he was 
2 violent diforder, which carried him off in 
ays, in fpite of the affectionate cares and ardent 
: ‘ G ‘ _ withes 


“: ‘ 


~ lius returned to the cna intending to ent 
of the learned profeflions, and, in the 
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wifhes that Emilius teflified for his difcovery, even te 
the fatal moment which feparated them forever. 
Jafper, freed as he now was from the curb y 
-formerly reftrained his paflions, had fcarcely paid th 
Jaft offices to his father, before he began to fhey forth 
his natural difpofition. Ungrateful to the memory of 
an excellent father, in the perfon whom he had adopted 
as a fecond fon, and forgetting the obligations that he- 
himfelf bore to the fame youth, he furioufly fhut his 
doors upon him, and flew down to his paternal feat in ~ 
the country, there to make himfelf amends for his for- 
mer conftraint, by indulging a life of fayage tumult 
and unbridled licentioufneis. = + 
How différent were the emotions which impelled the 
sheart of Emilius, who was now returned to the mediocrity 
of his father’s houfe ; he grieved, indeed, but not on ac- 


‘ count of his change of condition, Mr. Meanwell had made 


him a handfome provifion for life; but his intereft gave 
him very little concern ; it was the lofs of his generous 
‘enefactor that he felt moft fenfibly: the recent lofs of 
that friend who had taken care of his youth, whom he 
was accuftomed to look upon as a father, and in whom 
hie had found all the affections of one. ‘The forrow oc- 
eafioned by this lofs brotght on a ficknefs, which had 
nearly fent him after the friend whom he mourned, af 
the moft violent fits of his delirium, he pronounced , 
only the name of Mr. Meanwelle He even called eh 
father by this name, whenever he fat by his bed, as the 
diforder deprived him of all knowledge of his relations. 
They were long apprehenfive for his life : in effe€t, he 
cowed his recovery to the vows and indefatigable cares of 
a family who all feemed only to exiftin him. 
After devoting a few months to the fatisfattion w 
his friends enjoyed’in feeing his health -reetta 
and in admiring his virtues and accomplifments, | 


fuming his ftudies with more eagernefs 


* : Liters 
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was about to make the tour of Europe, and Emilius was 

_ recommended to his family as a proper perfon to ac- 
company him. Though he appeared very young for 
fuch an office, he, neverthelefs, imprefled them fo fa~ 
vourably with refpect to his character and conduét, that 
he was judged to be as trufty and intelligent a governor 

as they could fend with the young nobleman. In the 
courfe of this tour, he found numberlefs opportunities 
of enlarging and applying the knowledge that he had 
acquired from ftudy. His fprightly wit and engaging 
manners, made him a favourite at every court which his 
pupil vifited. There were even fome foreign princes, 
who diftinguifhed him in a very flattering manner, and 
wifhed to attach him to their fervice; but his engage- 
ments to the young duke’s family made him decline- 
every offer, however fplendid. He was not leng with- 
out receiving the reward of his fidelity.. He had fcarce 
conducted his pupil home to his native country, when 

a nobleman of the fame family being appointed ambaf= 
fador to one of the foreign courts, chofe him for his fe- 
eretary. During a long illnefs of the ambaflador, Emi- 
lius managed the principal bufinefs of the embafly, 
which he performed with fo much ability, that upon the 
minifler’s recommendation, he was entrufted with a very 
delicate negociation, in which he had the honour, as 
well as fatisfaction, of, rendering his country a fervice 
of the moft important nature, ole 

- “Jafper, in the mean time, had met with very different 
prune : we left him in the country, upon his eftate, 
raffing his game and his tenants. This way of life 

ve the finifhing ftroke to his manners; that 1s to fay, 
‘at rendered them thofe of a brute, and his underftanding 
feemed degraded to the grofleft degree of rutticity. A 
quarrel with a neighbouring country gentleman, in 
yhich his paltry behaviour covered him with fhame and 
ation, forced him to quit his country refidence, 
some up again to London: but,even thither his 
purfued him; and being aggravated with the 
lal: impeachment of fraud, became a fubject of 

oft public notoriety. 

x now found himfelf excluded from all genteel 
where his father’s name had formerly procured 
1¢. Unable to find a refource, either in’ 
G2 ftudy 
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Atudy or reflexion, he fuffered himfelf to be carried away” 
‘by the torrent of vicious example; and gaming foon 
fuggefted to him the defign of felling his eftate, and 
afterwards furnifhed him with opportunities of diffipating 
his money, while intemperance and debauch, at” 
fame time, made rapid havoc with his conftitutions In 
order to elude his creditors whofe importunities now 
decame prefling, he determined to tranfport himfelf to’ 
the continent, and, by a fingular accident, arrived in 
the very fame town where Emilius refided, atrd where, 
for his. many amiable and refpectable qualities, he en- 
joyed the univerfal efteem of all parties. , 
“The unhappy Jafper carried with him ftill his extra~ 
agant paffion for play : fortune feemed at firft to favour 
him in this new fcene; and his expenfive manner of 
Jiving procured him credit. But it was notdong before his 
affairs fell into confufion; and his creditors, tinding that 
hhe had treated them with the groffeft impofitions, fent 
him to prifon upon his not being able to fatisfy their 
demands. The rumour of fuch a difgrace happening to 
‘one of his countrymen, foon occafioned Emilius to come 
to the knowledge of his name. ‘ Heavens!” cried he, 
<¢ jg the fon of my deareft benefaétor in a prifon?” for 
he immediately forgot Jafper’s pie nie behaviour to« 
avards him. He flew, therefore, to the dungeon where 
the was confined. ‘But, alas! in what a dreadful’ con- 
dition did he find him! Pale, disfigured, pining in dif- 
trefs, waited by pain, harrowed by remorfe, and a prey 
to all the convulfions of rage and defpair. He ftrikes 
voft his chains, fnatches him from this manfion of hor- 
zor, carries him to his own houfe, and there treats him 
swith the moft affectionate care and attention, Hewould 
‘Rave facrificed all his fortune-to reftore him to li 
‘to be the author of his happinefs. But heaven hi 
> -yeady dealt the avenging blow. Jafper’ furvive 
event but a few days. Emilius was grieved at 
‘as much as if he had loft the moft affe@ior 
He: was’ inconfolable that fate had put it~ 
power-to render to the fon of his benefactor the k 
neffes which he had received from the father. 
flexion deprefied his {pirits a confiderable time. 
of gloomy fadnefs ‘were ever before his ‘ey 
haunted him-even in his moft co etted hours of 
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But the alacrity with which he attended to his duty, and’ 
the command which he was,accuftomed to exercife over 
himfelf, reitored him at length to his ufual ferenity of; 
‘mind; and he continued to perform the offices of his 
employ with a zeal and integrity, that foon advanced, 
him to the exalted ftation in which we fee him at this: 


day. 


rr 


THE PUNISHMENT OF PRIDE. 
UPERT, the fon of an honeft labourer, had. early. 


teftitied a ftrong inclination for the profeffion of 
arms. He was continually exercifing with his {pade, 
and had feraped acquaintance with every gamekeeper 
in the saiibrasteien in order that he might have an: 
opportunity of handling their’ fowling pieces. At the 
-age of eighteen, he enlifted as a foldier; and being 
(through the good care which his father had taken of” 
his education) a tolerable. proficient in writing and. 
figures, he was very foon made corporal, and after that,. 
dergeant. é . 
At the commencement of the war,, his regiment going 
* abroad, he behaved himfelf fo remarkably well the firft: 
-eampaign as to obtain a pair of colours, He had been 


i 
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ofent are feveral hazardous expeditions, in’ which he- 


fhewed himfelf to be equally intelligent and brave ; and 
Gt was remarked, to his praife, thata foldier had never 
turned his back while under his comman 
_ The general, who had been a witnefs to his bravery im 
many engagements, now promoted him to the command 
‘of a company, im order to raife the emulation of his 
troops by the example of Rupert’s good fortune, Andy. 
_ fome campaigns after, a very fplendid agtion that he 
* performed in a battle in which moft of the elder cap-- 
. ‘tains of the regiment were killed, was the occafion of. 
his being elevated to the poft of major. 
+t able mention had frequently: been. made of his- 


at ‘in’ the public’ papers; and his brothers were 
" gratified by their neighbours, ay recital. 


aétions conliderably to his praife. y eafily be 
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imagined how proud they were of being fo nearly re- 


“dated to him. .Whenever they fpoke of him, they fhed 


tears of joy.. Their affection to him feemed to entitle 
them to a {hare in his reputation; and they wifhed for 
the happy moment of his fafe return, that they might 
embrace a brother who did fo much honour to his 
kindred. , % 

With all thefe good qualities, however, Rupert pof- 
fefled one which was very odious; his words and ac- 
tions were marked with the moft infupportable arrogance. 
There was.no man inthe world (to take his word for it) 
fo fenfible or fo intrepid as hirhfelf. He fpoke of his 
own valiant deeds as a flattering courtier would of thofe 
of a fovereign prince, before his face. He arrogated to 
himfelf more glory from them than was juttly due to 
him; and feemed infenfible to the merit of the other 
officers, whenever they acquitted themfelyes with as 
much gallantry as himfelf. "ae 

At the conclufion of the war, his regiment returning 
home, was ijent into country quarters, and (as it hap- 
pened) by a route that led very near his own native 
village. As foon as ever his brothers were apprized of 
‘this circumftance, they went off to meet him on the 
road, accompanied by a few friends, and arrived in-a 
neighbouring town juft as the divifion which he com-. 
manded of the regiment had entered and was forming® 
in the market place. » 

My dear Rupert, faid the elder brother, how happy 
I am to fee thee, and how happy would our aged father 
be, were he alive this day! Heaven be praifed that we 
behold you fafe returned from the dangers of war. For 
my part I never felt myfelf fo happy in my life as at 
this moment. Saying thefe words, he held out his hand, 
inviting Rupert to. a fimilar demonftration of fraternal 
amity. Butthe major, {welling with fhame and indig- 
nation, to fee a man, in a frize coat, call him brether, 
rejected his proffered falutation. You -had better go. 
home, faid he, my friend. I have not time to talk to 
you at prefent. How! cried the yoones brother, do 
not you know me neither? Look well at m 
your brother George, You ufed to be very fon 
It was from you that I learned to plow, when 
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The major now foamed with rage and defpite, and ~ 


having no other means to be rid of his unwelcome re~ 
lations, he caufed his foldiers to make a fudden move- 
ment or evolution, which obliged the furrounding popu- 
lace, and amongtft the reit, his brothers, to fall back,: 
and retire from the fpot of ground where He ttood. 

The two peafants, who had promifed themfelves fo’ 
much joy and happinefs in meeting: with a brother that 
had been abfent from them fo many years, returned 
home full of grief and refentment. They were fearce” 
able to credit their fenfes that fuch had been their indif- 
ferent reception with one whom, notwithftanding his: 
unnatural pride, they found themfelves ready fill to’ 
love as a brother. 

The foldiers who were prefent at this difgutting fcene,- 
did not, it is true, exprefs their fentiments of. it aloud, 
but they faid to each other, in whifpers, A man mutt 
have a very bad heart indeed, to be afhamed of his re= 
lations. Does our major think it q difgrace to be the 


fame as we are? He ought much rather to be proud of* 


having made his way, in the army, by merit, than to’ 
ut on the airs of a man of family. 

Rupert had not a foul formed for thinking fo nobly s: 
inftead of remembering that he had once been a 
. private foldier, he thought, by his affumed loftinefs, to’ 

make his former comrades forget it. He treated them, 
therefore, with the laft degree of contempt; but he ap- 
peared, in their eyes, much more worthy of this paf- 
fion. His preferment, which before had given them fo 
much fatisfaftion, now only ferved to mortify them. 
They obeyed his orders, but with reluctance; and every 
foldier in the regiment withed him fairly out of it. 


One day, when the corps to which he belonged was 
pafling in review before a general, this officer made fome ’ 


remarks on the manceuvres performed by the major with 
his divifion, to which the latter replied in terms of the 
moft pojnted difrefpect. His fupercilious deportment 
had, already, more than once offended his gencrals. 
This frefh breach of military fubordination underwent 
e fevereft animadyerfion; for, as it was too public 
grofs to be paffed over in filence, it became the 
t of a general court martial, the decifion of which 
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his ruin: for, even here, he expreffed him-. 
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felf in language fo unguardedly perfonal againft his 
profecutor, and perfifted, with fuch inflexible haughti- 
nefs, in refufing to makeé'a fubmiflion, that he was fen- 
tenced to be cafhiered, to the univerfal joy of his regi- 
ment. 

Reduced, by this ftroke, to his original poverty, he 
was obliged to embrace the alternative, cither of ftrug- 
gling with indigence and neceflity, or of employing 
means for his fubfiftence, which, before, he would have 
fpurned as unworthy of his rank and confequence. He 
had a {mall farm, (if a piece of ground might be fo 
called, that was fearcely large enough for a cabbage 
garden) fituated clofe by his native villages. As (by his 
father’s will) he had not the, power of, felling it in the 
life time of his brothers, he had let it to one of them 
upon his entering the army, but always thought the 

~ yent of it, though accumulating, an object of fo {mall 
4mportance, particularly after he was made an officer, 
that he had, fince that time, in his own mind, almoft , 
wholly renounced the property of it, as he had the 

. memory of his origin, and the relationfhip of the perfon 
who was his tenant. He now found himfelf, however, 
under the neceflity of deriving, from this patch of 
ground, the means of his immediate fubfiftence, by 
making application to his brother for the rent arifing 
from it. For this purpofe a journey to the place of his 
nativity was, if not indifpenfable, at leait highly expe- — 
dient; and then it was when the peafants and villagers, 
his former acquaintances, faw him come down among 
them, flripped of his plumes, and reduced to the fame 
fate of harmlefs obfcurity with themfelves, that they 
repaid him his former infolence with ufury. However, 
as he courted the friendfhip of none, in return none 
offered him their fociety. ‘Thus he faw himfelf deprived 
of one of the greateft bleffings that human life can a 
ford, particularly to thofe who under the preffi 
of adverfity. 2 a 

_ If the other inhabitants of the village were o 
at Rupert’s unnatural pride, his brothers had, 
the firft caufe to refent it, having been the m 
diate objects of his infult. Perhaps, therefor 
' . deft they fhould, in their turn, have ghte 
know you not,” would have been a juit anf 
Be (Eotre 
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iis applications and advances towards reconciliatien : 
‘but, fortunately for him, og brothers poffeffed that 
real greatnefs of fpirit which he wanted. They fought 
no other fatisfaction than that of conferring kindneiles 
on him. For this purpofe the renter of his little farm, 
not onl¥'reftored it to him in good condition, together 
with the revenues thence accruing, but concerted with 
the other brother the means of fettling him comfortably, 
on a moderate farm, if he chofe to embrace that way of 
life. This, as they were thriving refponfible perfons, 
they found no great difficulty to etfect ; and Rupert re- 
turned once more to the happy occupation, from which 
ambitious and chimerical dreams of glory had formerly 
feduced him. But he was by no means happy in his- 
condition. Every day, as he went about thofe labours, 
which he had fo long difdained, the thoughts of his 
former elevated hopes and expectations continually 
haunted him. How did he fuffer, under the mortifying? 


thought that he owed almoft his prefent exiftence tov _ 


thofe whom he, on the contrary, might, comparatively’ 
fpeaking, have made rich men. Accurfed pride! he 
would fay, to what a pitiable degree hait thou. hum- 
bled me! 

This cutting reflexion filled his hours with bitternefs 3: 
and he died, in a fhort time, devoured with. chagrin,. 
leaving a melancholy example to thofe whom the fame 
intoxicating paffion might tempt to defpife the found 
adinonitions of reafon and modetty. 


THE INCREASE OF FAMILY. 
mee as, farmer Townfend was on a vifit to his’ 


fifter who had‘been. a few years married and lived: 
at the diitance of nine or ten miles from his habitation.- 
One evening, a little before fupper, as he fat with her 
und her hufband befide their cottage door, and difcourfed: 


little girl about five years of age, and totally in rags 
fownfend remarked the nfiferable appearance of her’ 
perfon, and {aid ais fifter,.** There is a poor 


vith them*concerning family affairs, there paffed by a’- 


s~ little: 


‘ 
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little girl very much to be pitied. Not one rag about 
her feems to afford hergpeovering. It is a difgrace to 
your parith. Her fathe@muit have very little induttry, 
and her mother very’little feeling.” ;' 

Alas! anfwered his fitter, fhe has no father nor mo- 

’ ther, and there are two other children befides her of 
the fame family, who are equally wretched. Through 
fome difpute between two ireeaais parifhes, (each af- 
ferting this deflitute family to belong to the other) the 
poor children wander up and down the country, with- 
out houfe or home. ‘they he, at night, in barns, or 
under hedges. When hunger becomes troublefome, 
they go and fit down before the doors of cottages. If 
any body gives them a morfel of bread, they receive it 
with joy ; ‘but th ey never afk any thing. Their father, 
who was a man of fpirit, though reduced by ficknefs te 
the moft deplorable itate of poverty, forbad them, with 
his dying lips, to beg. 

This recital affected the honeft farmer very much. 

It is fhocking, faid he, that any poor creatures fhould 
be fo neglected by the reit of their fpecies: I will take 
them, added he, under my care, fin¢e nobody here 
wifhes to be charged with them. His fifter and her 
hutband thought it their duty to diffuade him, as 
flrongly as poffible, from this undertaking, They told | 
him that he had children of his own, that he knew no- 
thing about thefe, that they were, for three months 
patt, ~accuitomed to a lazy vagabond life, and that it 
was a matter of doubt whether they would ever turn to 
good. ‘Then, brother, confider, added they, what an 
addition of trouble they will caufe to your wife, og 
what a burden they will be in your family. — . 

Townfend was not one of thofe weak men, who fuffer 
themfelves to be diverted from the performance My eo 
faudable defign by a few difficulties accomp : 
He was not very folicitous to hear all their a 
and {ull lefs to anfwer them. 

He rofe, therefore, from his: feat, i in. ‘iia to ret 
to reft; but his fcheme of bener oles favour 

orphans, kept him long awake, 
reflexions of a tenderer caft than 
of generous compaflion was fill 
they clofed in fleep for the night. 


= 
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The next morning early he fent for the eldeft girl 
who was about twelve years ge. Iwas given, faid 
he, to underftand, yefterday,@mmat your father and mo- 
ther are dead, and 1 fee, by your drefs, that they have 
not left you any great matters of fortune. 

The little girl. No, indeed, we are poor enough. 

Townfend. Have you no relations who would take you 
home ? 

The little girl. Yes, we have fome, but they are too 
poor, as well as ourfelves. 

Townfend. Well, would you go with me, and be my 
child ? 

The little girl. Ah! if you would take me. 

Townjend. Come then, thatis fettled: but I am going 
home on horfeback, and could not take you all three 
together. It was the youngeft fifter that I faw firft: I will 
begin with her. Bring the child tome. Let us be ac- 
quainted together. 

The youngett girl foon came. She had a countenance 
fo mild, and gained fo much upon the farmer, by her 
little fond careffes, that he looked upon himfelf already 
as her father. He took her up, therefore, before him, 
on his horfe ; and when they arrived at the farm houfe, 
his wife afked him whofe child that was, Jt is yours, 
Maria, anfwered he, and began withal to relate to her 
how the day befdre he had feen the little child, and 
been informed of her wretched and friendlefs fituation ; 
how he had compaffion on her, and took her home with 
him, in order to fupport her as one of his own children. 

During all this relation, the little girl crept clofe 
to the farmer’s fkirt, and fhed tears without ceafing. 
Maria, who was as compaffionate as her hufband, fym- 

athized with the little orphan ; fhe took her up in her 

p, and endeavoured to foothe her with thefe words : 
«* Since my hufband has promifed to be your father, I 
will be your mother too. Come then, my dear child, 
~ do not cry any more.” ; 


are equally worthy of our compaffion, the brother an 
fitt par the little a: s 

» Ah! my dear, I fee what you mean. Well, 
end for them. he 
“ pri Gr 6. ys The 


 Townfend. But, wife, there are two others befides pa r 
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.. The next day, the “ put the horfe to his chaife 


cart, and went for the two orphans. 

Go, faid his wife, em@racing him at his departure, 
go, my dear; and that Being, who fends us thefe chil- 
dren, will not fail to fend us, alfo, bread for their nou- 
rifhment. . 

Mr. Juftice Garboil, however, thought otherwifes 
He had been landlord to the father of thefe_unfortuna 
little ones, and was well apprized of their diftrefs. Hear- 
ing the farmer had taken them home to his houfe, he 
difpatched his clerk to him, with a peremptory injunction 
to fend the children to their own fettlement, (which, it 
has been obferved before, was in litigation) or, in failure 
thereof, to give fecurity to his own parifh, that they 
fhould never become chargeable to it. 

Farmer Townfend was ‘filled with indignation on re- 
ceiving fuch a meffage. If this, cried he, be his wor- 

_fhip’s humanity, I had rather be the child of mifery, 

‘for an age, than accept the condition of that overfwoln 
bafhaw, during his moit felf-complacent hour. Let me 
know, hawever, what bail is required; I am ready. 
Poor innocents! the more I fee oppreffion endeavour to 
tread you down, the dearer you become to me, and the 
more I feel myfelf interéfted to protec you. 

After the farmer had fatisfied every demand of Juftice 
Garboil, he returned to his houfe, and now, faid he, 
furely thefe children are mine. Nobody will queftion 
my being a father to them, by one title or other. 

You are anxious, no doubt, my young friends, to 
know what became of thefe children, in the fequel.. 


Luckily I can inform you, by relating to you a conver- 
fome years afterwards. Wire fed . 
Tete while Maria was Zi 
their fupper ready. Aa m tof 
of their fpo 
| to gaze on this fpecimen of rural 


- fation between Farmer Townfend and a perfon who J 
happened to be travelling in that part of the country .— 
fie obs P 4 
All the little family 
ing, before the farmer’ 
them, tree ieir fport and feftivi 
veller happened to pafs by juft at the | 
” Are all thofe children yours, 
ghefarmer, 
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~ Yes, Sir, anfwered 'Townfend: I have ten of them 
_alive; feven that Providen owed on me, and three 
that I have purchafed. 

Purchafed ? faid the traveller, much furprized, 

Why, Sir, it was, in fome fenfe, a purchafe, replied 
the farmer, and, upon this, told him the whole ttory, 
adding, as he concluded it, thank heaven, neither my 
wife nor I have, at any time, repented of the action. 
It was the beft bargain that ever I made in my life. 

The traveller, There muft be no {mall expence in the 
maintenance of fuch a family. 

Townfend. It feems, at firit view, a difficult matter to 
find bread for them all without an eftate ; for any one 
can eafily fpend the fruits of his own labour: and, un- 
lefs you were to make a trial, you would fcarcely think 
it poflible to be done. I owe, perhaps, to.this difficulty, 
the good management which has ever kept me above 
want; but when a man is fober, laborious, and circum- 
fpect, he will always have a trifling fuperfluity for the 
unfortunate. 

The traveller. And your children are not jealous of 
thefe ftrangers ? 

_ Townfend. Strangers ? There are none here. We are 
_all one family promifcuoufly. There is no ftrife but 
which will be the moft loving and affectionate. I give 
you leave to guefs which are my children by birth; at 
times I can hardly diftinguith them myfelf. 
_ The traveller. But I do not fee the elder of the girls 
amongft them. 

Townfend. No, I dare fay not, for fhe has other bufinefs 
in hand; fhe muft look after her own houfhold. 

The traveller. Is fhe married then? 

Townfend. Yes, that fhe is. She fell into the nets of 
a fifherman, one that hauls them to fome account, I 

ife you, and makes a good livelihood by his trade. 
is true, I furnifhed him pretty plentifully with ftock.. 
The traveller. What, did you give her a portion then ? 


ownfend, That mult be done, to get a daughter off 
are not the compleateft on this coaft. 


eee: Tet you at his boats and fifhing tackle, 
Lhe traveller. Still you had no occafion to have ne 
that. She was nothing to you. seen 


s 


es following piece from a Dutch nove! 


a 


‘Barlow, a country clergyman. Harry, in 


- 
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Townsend: No? She made me happier than any of 
my own has been able ake me as yet, on account 
of their age. She has ung daughter already, who 
calls me grandfather. ‘That founds fo droll! | 

' Farmer Townfend then entertained the traveller with 
the happinefs and fatisfaction that he enjoyed, in the 
improvement of the other two orphans. — 

The youngeft girl, fays he, is big enough already to 
affift my wife in the bufinefs of the houfe. As to the 
boy, there is not his fellow in the county for tending a 
flock, Ah! if you knew how fond they all are of me, 
and how much | love them in return! 

His heart was foftened at this recital of his own, and 
a tear of benevolente moiitened his eye. He.wiped it 
away, however, immediately, and faid, with an irenical 
fmile, Ah! Juftice Garboil, Juflice Garboily you might 
have had all this happinefs, if your heart could have 
known aduty beyond the letter of the law. | You foreed 
me to give bail; but you little thought it was to enfure 
to me, for life, a happinefs to which you have ever been 
a ftranger. 


/ 
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OMMY Merton, the fon of a gentleman ‘of for- 
tune, and Harry Sandford, the fon of an hon neft 
farmer, were both under the care and inftruétion o 


walks with Mr. Barlow, had faved a young 
from the claws of a kite. He had taken the 
care poilible of its little wounds, and fed it e 
with his own hands. The little animal was 
fectly recovered of the hurt it had re 
fo great a degree of affection to 
would run after him like a dog, ho 
neftle in his bofom, and eat < 


| * ‘This ftory is taken from the hifto 


a rea 2¥y 
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Tommy was extremely furprized and pleafed to remark 
its tamenefs and docility, : by what means it 
had been made fo gentle. y told him he had taken 
no particular pains about it, but that, as the poor little 
creature had been fadly hurt, he had fed it every day 
till it was well, and that, in confequence of that kind- 
nefs, it had conceived a great degree of affection towards 
him. Indeed, faid Tommy, that is very furprizing, for 
I thought all birds had flown away whenever a man 
came near them, and that even the ri which are kept 
at home would never let you touch them. 

Mr. Barlow. And what do you imagine is the reafon 
of that ? 

Tommy. Becaufe they are wild. 

Mr. Barlow. And what is a fowl’s being wild ? 

Tommy. When he will not let you come near him. 

Mr. Barlow. Then a fowl is wild becaufe he will not 
Jet youcome near him; and will not Jet you come acar 
him becaufe he is wild: this is faying nothing more 
than, that when a fowl is wild .he will not let you ap- 
proach him. But I want to know what is the reafon 
of his being wild. 

Tommy. ued, Sir, I cannot tell, unlefs it is becaufe 
they are naturally fo. 

Mr. Barlow. But if they were naturally fo, this fowl 
could not be fond of Harry. ; 

Tommy. That is becaufe he is fo gaod to it. 

Mr. Barlow. Very likely. Then it is not natural for 
an animal to run away from a perfon that is good ta 
him ? 

_ Tommy. No, Sir, I believe not. 

Mr. Barlow. But when a perfon is not good to him, 
or endeavours to hurt him, it is natural for an animal 
to run away from him; is it not? 


Tommy. Yes.  * 
r Mr. os . And then you fay that he is wild; do 
—- you not ? Jats a). 

we. Yes, Sire : 

-, Barlow. Why, then, it is probable that animals 
nly wild becauie they are afraid of being hurt, and 
y only run away from the fear of danger. 

tu would do the fame from a lion oratygere 
ndeed I would, Sir. | 
*° ; Mr, 
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* Mr. Barlow. And yet you do not call yourfelf a wild 
animal. s . 

Tommy laughed heartily at this, and faid, no. There= 
fore, faid Mr. Barlow, if you want to tame animals, 
you muft be good to them, and treat them kindly, and . 
then they will no longer fear you, butcome to you, and . 
tove you. Indeed, faid Harry, thatis very true: for FE 
knew a little boy that took a great fancy to afnake that . 
lived in his father’s garden, and when he had his milk. 
for breakfait, he ufed to fit under a nut tree and whif- 
tle,.and the fnake would come to him, and ‘eat out of his. 
bowl. van 

Tommy. Aad did it not bite him? Fics} 

Harry. No; he fometimes ufed to give it a pat with 
his fpoon, if it eat too fait; but it never hurt him. 

Tommy was much pleafed with this converfation, and. 
being both good natured, and defirous of making expe-- 
riments, he determined to try his {kill in taming animals. 
Accordingly he took a large flice of bread in his hand,. 
and went out to feek fome animal, that he might give it 
to. The firft thing that he happened to meet, was 2 - 
fucking pig that had rambled from its mother, and was. 
bafking in the fun: Tommy would not neglect the op- 
portunity of fhewing his talents; he therefore called. 
Pig, pig, pig, come hither little pig! But the pig, who: 

did not exa¢tly comprehend his intentions, only grunted,. 

and ran away. You little ungrateful thing, faid Tommy, 

do you treat me in this manner when I want tofeed you ? 

If you do not know your friends, I muft teach you. 

- Saying this, he fprung at the pig, and caught him by 

the hind leg, intending to have given hinm the’ bread: 
which he had in his hand; but the pig; who was not 
ufed to be treated in that manner, begam ftruggling and: 
fqueaking to that degree, that the fow, who was within. 
hearing, came running to the place, with a 5 of | 
the litter at her heels. As Tommy did not kne fe Se 
ther fhe would be pleafed with his civilities to he 
one or not, he thought it moft prudent to let it g 
the pig, endeavouring to efcape as fpeedil Ay. 
unfortunately ran between his legs, and 
down. ‘Fhe place where the accident ha 
tremely wet; therefore Tommy, in fa 
felf from head to foot, and the fow, ¥ 
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jnftant, pafléd over him as he attempted to rife, and 
yolled him back again into the mire. ‘Tommy, who was 
‘not the coole{t in his temper, Was extremely provoked at 
this ungrateful return for his intended kindnefs ; and 
_lofing all patience, he feized the fow by the hind leg, 
and began pommelling her with ail his might, as the 
"attempted to efcape. «The fow, as may be imagined, did 
-not relith fuch treatment, but endeavoured with all her 
force to efeape ; but Tommy keeping his hold, and con- 
tinuing his difcipline, fhe ftruggled with fuch violence, 
as to drag him feveral yards, fqueaking in the moft la- 
mentable manner, in which fhe was joined by the whole 
litter of pigs. During the heat of the conteft a large 
flock of geefe happened to be crofling the road, into the 
midit of which the atfrighted fow ran headlong, dragging 
the enraged Tommy at her heels. The goflings retreated 
svith the greateft precipitation, joining their mournful 
cackling to the general noife; but a gander of more 
than common fize and. courage, refenting the unpro- 
yoked attack which had been made upon his family, flew 
at Tommy’s hinder parts, and gave him feveral fevere 
firokes with his bill. Tommy, whofe courage had hi- 
therto been unconquerable, being thus unexpectedly 
attacked by a new enemy, was obliged to yield to for- 
tune; and not knowing the-precife extent of his dan- 
ger, he not only fuffered the fow to efcape, but joined 
hig vociferations to the general fcream, This alarmed 
Mr. Barlow, who coming up to the place, found his 

upil in the moft woful plight, daubed from head to 
foot, with his face and hands as black as thofe of any 
chimney-fweeper. He enquired what was the, matter, 


and Tommy, as foon’as he had recovered breath enough ~ 


to fpeak, anfwered iw this manner; Sir, this is all owin 
to what you told me about taming animals. I ‘ante 
to make them tame and gentle, and to love me, and you 
fee the confequences. MEAS faid Mr. Barlow, I fee- 
you have been very ill treated, but I hope you are not 
, and if it is owing to any thing I have faid, L 
more concern. No, faid Tommy, I can- 
I am much hurt. Why then, faid Mr. 
had better go and neath yourfelf; and 
clean, we will talk over the affair, When 
eturned, Mr. Barlaw afked him how the 
5 | accident 


_ 
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accident had happened, and when he had heard the 
ftory, he faid I am very forry for your misfortune, but 
Ido not perceive that I was the caufe of it, for I do not 
temember that I ever advifed you to catch pigs by the 
hinder legs. : 

Tommy. No, Sir; but you told me that feeding ani- 
mals was the way to make them love me, and fo I wanted- 
.to feed the pig. , 

Mr. Bartow, But it was not my fault that you at- 
tempted it in a wrong manner. ‘The animal did not 
know your intentions, and therefore when you feized: 
him in fo violent a manner, he naturally attempted to 
efcape, and his mother hearing his cries, very naturally 
came to his affiftance. All that happened was owing to: 
your inexperience; before you meddle with any ani- 
mal, you fhould make yourfelf perfeétly acquainted 
With its nature and difpofition. Had you obferved this 
rule, you would never have enn to catch the pig 
by the hinder leg, in order to tame it; and it is very 
lucky that you did not make the experiment upon 2 
Targer animal, 


. 


LITTLE.GRANDISOR.. 
A Letter from Was tsa D—— to his Movusa: s 


Dear mama! every body here isin the greateft con: 

fternation.. Charles went out early cn rn 
on horfeback, attended by a fervant, in order to pa 
vifit to a friend five or fix miles off; and only thin! 
is not returmed yet, His father had defired hin 
heme before five o’clock, and it is now paft nine. “} 
before did he difobey the commands of his 
Something muft have happened to him. 
dark night, and a dreadful thick fogs Mr. 
has juit ent off a fervant to make enquiry abou 
How impatiently do I expeét his return, 


What diftrefs! The fervantis returne: f 
where Charles went to {pend the day, Charles h 
, fis zo 


~ 
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it with his fervant before four o’clock. What can have be- 
come of him? Can he have gone aftray in the foreft, or 
fallen from his horfe ? Who can tell ? Or have fome vil- 
lains robbed and murdered him? Good heaven! Mrs 
Grandifon will die with apprehenfion. Emily does nothing 
but weep. Edward is like one diftracted; he runs every 
moment up ftairs, and into the yard. Mr. Grandifon 
endeavours to comfort his wife ; but it is eafy to fee that 
himfelf is in the deepeft affliction. He has juft fent out 
men on horfeback, different ways, to endeavour to find 
poor Charles. If it were not for leaving his wife in her 
prefent diftrefs, he would, before this time, have hurried 
out in fearch of his fon. Oh! that I had gone with my 
friend! Ifhould, at leait, have fhared all his dangers: 
but Mrs. Grandifon infifted that I fhould ftay at home, 
on account of a flight cold. Perhaps, if I had entreated 
her preffingly, the would have futfered me to go with 
him. Iam quite unhappy. I know not how I fupport 
my affliction. I can no longer hold the pen. Ido not 
fee what I write. 
One o’clock in the morning. 
No Charles yet. Not a foul has gone to bed. In- 
deed, who could reft? The fervants wring their hands: 
Edward and Emily cry-inceffantly, O, brother! bro» 
ther! and thisencreafes my unhappinefs, I with it were 
morning. 
. Half after fix in the morning. 
God be praifed, mama, we have news of Charles. 
The fervant, who was with him, is juft returned. No 
accident has happened to my friend. It is not his fault 
that he caufed us fo.much uneafinefs : he flaid out ne?- 
ther through carelefsnefs nor for pleafure. Far from 
deferving to be blamed, he is worthy of the highett 
raife. Oh! when you fhall hear his adventure! But 
r. Grandifon abfolutely infifts that we all go and lie 
down for a few hours to recover ourfelves, after the fie 
tigues and anxiety of the night; and we mutt obey. 
Farewell, mama, ggptil awake. My firft care fhall be 
* to write to you. Twill rife two hours the fooner on 


{e_ 
Pt 


, Nine o’clock. 
[now tell you the whole ftory, mama, from, the 


given us by the’fervant, His young matter and. 
himfelf 
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-himfelf had fet out before four o’clock, as I mentioned, . 
in order to be at home by the time that Mr. Grandifon 
had fixed for their return. They had fearcely come the 
fourth part of the way when it began, allat once, to. 
‘grow dark. There came on fo thick a fog, that one 
could not diftinguifh an. object at the diftance of two. 
yards. Charles, who is naturally courageous, did not 
make hjinfelf the leaft uneafy. They held-ontheir way 
ata full trot, when fuddenly they perceived, ftraight 
before’them, a man, ftretched at his full length, on the 
road. What is here ? cried Charles,, ftopping his horfe. 
I fuppofe, replied the fervant, fomebody that has taken. 
a glafs too much. Let us go on, matter. 

No, faid Charles, if it be a man in liquor we mutt 
remove him, at leaft- out of the coach way,, for fear 
fome carriage pafling by fhould go over him in the dark. 
He had not faid thefe words before he was on the: 
ground: but what was his furprize, when approaching 
the unfortunate ftranger, he perceived him to, be an old. 
officer in regimentals. He had a large wound in his 
head, from which the blood flowed in abundance. 
Charles fpoke to him, but he returned no anfwer. 

It is a dead man, cried the fervant, who had alfo- 
alighted. Sh tien tis 

No, no; he is ftill alive, faid Charles. He-is only: 
in afwoon. Heavens! what fhall we do? 

What can we do? replied. the fervant; we muft go. 
on; then we can call at the firft village, andfend fome- 


badly to-his affiftance, a, ee . 

-How unteeling you are, John, cried Charles, with 
vivacity ; before the perfons that we might be able to. 

_ fend fhould arrive here, this poor gentleman would be- 
dead. See whata quantity of blood he has loft. Faften. 
‘our horfes to thefe trees. We mutt ourfelves give him: 
whatever afliftance we can. / nis 

How, Sir? faid John; fure you are not feric 

willbe dark night prefently ; and we fhall never 
-tto find our way home in this fog. os 

- » Charles. Well, then, we will igor 
 Foba. And what will mafter and m 
may guefs how uneafy they will bes Se" age 
Charles, Ob! that'is very true. 1 never th 
that a” 4 " : s 
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Charles was going to mount his horfe again, but 
- turning his eyes, which were filled with tears, towards 
- the officer, he felt himfelf held to the fpot by a feeret 
power. No, unfortunate foldier, cried he, I will not 
deave you in this deplorable fituation. My parents can- 
not be angry with me for it. I will not fuffer a fellow 
creature to perifh, without doing every thing in my 
power to relieve him. 
As. he faid thefe words, he took off his cloaths in 
hafte, and tore his waiftcoat in two pieces. > 
ohn. What are you doing there, mafter ? a 
‘Charles. I mutt bind up his forehead, to ftop the 
wounds, 
Fobu. But, Sir — : 
Charles. Do not fay a word more, but come and affift 


me. 

He then doubled his handkerchief in four folds, and 
bound the gentleman’s head with it, which was till 
bleeding plentifully, and taking one fide of his waift- 
coat, folded in length, he applied it to keep the bandage 
on faft with pins, Afterwards, affifted by John, he 
lifted the unfortunate ftranger out of the high road, and 
carried him on the grafs. 

What fhall we do now, Sir? faid John. 

Charles. You mutt gallop to the firft village, and 

‘bring fome people to convey this poor gentleman to a 
farm houfe. 1 will pay them for their trouble, and, in 
the mean time, I fhall wait here for you. ait de 

John. Heaven forbid that I fhould do as you dy 
Wo, Matter Charles, I will do no fuch thing. : 
leave you all alone in this folitary place? Your father 
would never forgive me for it. 

Charles. I take the whole upon myfelf, and I infitt that 

ou obey me. j 
» Folm. Well, Sir, fince you order me fo pofitively, 1 
have nothing more to fay. But remember at leaft— 
» Charles. 1 will remember every thing. 
-, John fet off, th re, as faft as his horfe could gal- 
“lop. A little fi n the road, he found a cottage — 
- jn which were two at work, making wicker bafk 
Ww reral women and children. He opened the d 
efling himfelf to the head of the family, he re 
him to come, with his éldeft fon, tothe afliftan 
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of an old officer, who had fallen on the road, and was 
weltering in his blood. ‘They fhewed; at firft, fome un- 
willingnefs to go out, on fuch a dark night, at the de- 
fire of a perfect franger. But at length perfuaded by 
the entreatics of John, and by the fincerity that ap- 
peared in his proteftations, they went to fetch a fort of 
bier, and then accompanied him. pet Fa 

During all this time, Charles had not quitted the old 

entleman’s fide a moment, and, by dint of care, had 
are him to his fenfes again. 

Shall I take the liberty, Sir, to afk your name, faid - 
he, as foon as he faw him open his eyes, and by what 
accident you came to be in this condition ? ' 

My name is Arthur, replied the old man, in a weak, 
tremulous voice. J am major in the — regiment. 
Thad come from my own houfe, intending to take a 
ride. My horfe fumbled on the road, hereabouts, and, 
in-his fall, threw me over his neck. My head ftruck 
againft a ftone. I endeavoured to get up, but what 
with pain, lofs of blood, and the weaknefs of old age, 
] fainted away, and cannot tell what happened to me 
from that moment. But you, amiable child, who fo 

' feelingly cowpaffionate my misfortune, is it you that 
have drefied my wound, and faved my life! 

Charles. Yes, Sir, and 1am happy to have had it in 
my power to ferve you. I had a fervant with me: him | 
I have fent to the next village to procure you lodging 
and affilance more effectual than mine, + 

be major. What, have you had the courage to flay 
y fide, in this lonely place, notwithitanding the 
darknefs of the night! Young as you are, you have 
paid the moit humane attention to me. What thanks 
do I owe you! ; oi) eae 
Charles, None, Sir. Ihave but done my duty, a 
fhall count myfelf happy if I can be ftill far 
toyou. - Paar, 
This difcourfe was interrupted by the arriv 
with the two men. They placed thesmaj 


; which they had, previouily, laid a 

i in fpite of the pains that they te 
gently, the fhaking of the bier, as 

evived the pain of his wound, fo 


- Gnto a fainting fit, 
ome 
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_ Charles having given his horfe to John to lead, walked 
in filence by the fide of the bier, and fhewed every fort 

of attention poflible to the wounded perfon, in order 
to make him recover his fpirits, When they came to 
the door of the cottage, he made one of the country- 
men mount his horfe, and difpatched him, with all 
fpeed, for a furgeon. 

Neverthelefs, John ufed the moft earnefi perfuafions 
to induce his young mafter to return home, and repre- 
fented to him the terrors which his parents mutt feel, on 
account of his flay. ; 

What, faid Charles, fhould I leave this old man to 
die in the hands of ftrangers! You fee, he is ftill in- 
fenfible. I fhould have done nothing for him, were I 
to leave him now. No, no, I will {pend the night by 
his fide. : 

'  Fohn. How, Matter Charles! You do not fay fo? 

- Charles. My refolution is fixed. Do you haften 
home to my father and mother; tell them every thing 
that has happened, that they may not be uneafy on my 
account. ‘Tell them that Iwill wait their orders, here, 
to-morrow. i 
ohn. Really, Sir, it is what I cannot think of doing. 
My matter would receive me finely, if I were to return 
without you. ve 
_ It muft be fo for all that, replied Charles, in a firm 
tone of voice, Do not lofe time. It is night already. 

It was in vain that John protefted againit what he 

‘ called the imprudence of his young maiter: he was 
obliged to go. 

‘ Charles was eafier then, fuppofing that his parents 
would foon hear of him: but there was another un- 
lucky accident ftill deftined to befal them; the fog grew 
‘thicker and thicker, the night grew darker, and John, 
lofing his way in a wood through which he was to pafs, 

and not knowing by what conti he was to get out of it, 
was obliged, after many ineffectual fcampers, to’ feat 

_ him elf at the foot of a tree, and there to wait for day- 


| ¢ his hurry to come, he was afrai tofhew 
he fhould be turned away. I cannot de- — 
eh hes : +8, feribe / 


* 
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fcribe toggou his furprize, when, after fini ing h 
he heard Mr. Grandifon cry out, How m hou he [ 


to blefs heaven for having given me fuch @ fon! And 
you, John, have done very well to obey h a” 
every refpect, Here are two guineas to i 

amends for your bad night. Go, refrefh yourfelf, sind 
take a little fleep, that you may be able to go back to 
my fon. Iam not the leaft angry with him ll the 
uneafinefs that’ he has caufed us. He dide thing 
in his power to relieve us from it. 

But how will my friend be grieved, bah he learns 
from John what we ourfelyes have fuffered 4 jena is 
fet off already. I faw Mr. Grandifon give ep 
6f money for his fon, that he ne have wher hal to 
provide every thing neceffary. 1 am impati t now to 
know whether the poor major ‘a alive or aunt _ T hope 
foon to be able to give you fome ace ‘of in. 
Farewell, dear mama, continue to love and love 
alfo my friend Charles for his courages the and I of 
mind, and humanity. 

P Eleven o’clock. 

At lait, mama, Charles is returned. With. what 
tranfport ‘did I embrace him. He appeared an angel i in 
my eyes. ‘Thanks to his care, the major is much better. 
His hurt will foon be cured. ed 

Charles arrived much fooner than we expeéted. eal 
was the firft who faw him! She fereamed out with 
and furprize, Charles! Charles! and ran p 
to meet him: they came in, kiffing each othe 
quitted her at the door to fly to his father. 
himfelf at his feet, and did not rife from then 
perceived his mother hold out her arms to emb 
I will relate to you, word for word, the’ difcou 
paffed between them. I fhall never forget 1 t 
i live. 

Charles. Can you pardon me, my dea 
having caufed yy fo much uneafinefs? 

_ Mr. Grandifon, Pardon you, my fon ? hy 

a me embrace you a thoufand and a thoufand 
have performed your duty to a fell 
"eu forgetting, at the fame time, 
. thought it impoflible for me te 
did. But how was I miflaken! 
mahal 
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Charles. Your goodnefs overwhelms me, papa. 

Mr. Grandifon. Let us fay no more on the fubject, 
my dear. How goes on your patient ? 

Charles. He is much better at prefent, though a little — 
weak ftill; but the furgeon affured me that his hurt 
was not the leaft dangerous. 

Mrs. Grandifon. Is he ftill in the cottage with thofe 


oor e? Will they take good care of -him ? 
Cha Oh, mama, do not be uneafy, his fon is with 
him. foon as he told me where he lived, [ fent 


thither, exprefs; to inform the family of his misfortune, 
The eldeft of his fons came immediately. What was 
my fatisfaétion, when I faw the wounded father in the 
arms -whom he held moft dear. 

Mr. Grandifon. And will the major be able to procure 
himfelf every thing that is neceflary. 

Charles. Oh, yes, papa, he is very rich; and here is 
your purfe as yeu fent it me. I had no occafion to 
make ufe of it. 

Mr. Grandifon, No matter; it is yours, my dear. 

Charles. Mine, papa? : ! 

Mr. Grandifon. Yes, Charles, I give it,to you as a 

token of my fatisfaction: I am fure you will not open 

it, unlefs for a good purpofe. Continue to be, all your 
lifetime, fuch as you have fhewn yourfelf to-day, and 
never let your heart be hardened againtt the misfortunes 
of your fellow-creatures, 

Charles. Oh! papa, what can I fay? I feared your 
reproaches, and you overwhelm me with kindnefs. 

Mrs. Grandifon. But how did you like being in that 
difinal cabin ? 

Charles. 1 confefs, mama, I did not much mind the 
piace. I had nothing before my eyes but the poor old 
man, whom I was afraid of feeing die every moment. 

Mrs. Grandifon, Then you have not flept the whole 


Charles, I made them lay fome ftraw by the major’s 
bedfide; but my thoughts of the uneafinefs that you, 
my b my fitter, and my friend, mutt fuffer, and 


continual fears for the poor wounded gentleman, all. 
gether contributed to banifh tleep from my eyelids. 
could have thought that you would have been 
night, without knowing what was become of * 
H me; 
“4 
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me, how would my mind have been tortured. I fhould 
have come home had I been obliged to grope my fteps 
all the way in the dark. Lit 
Mrs. Grandifon. Kifs me, my dear boy, and again — 
and again: but I wili not indulge myfelf in the plea-_ 
fure of hearing you any longer. It is full time for you — 
to go and take a little rett, ; 
We were obliged, therefore, to feparate, ag 
companied him to his chamber. How happy aif 
he, {queezing my hand, that my parents afte | 
with my conduct. Notwith{tanding the fatisfaétion 
I felt in ferving the poor major, 1 fhould never. 
enjoyed comfort, had I made them angry. 
Dear, amiable friend, cried I, -embracing him. : 
was all that I could fay, mama; my eyes wefe bathed 
in tears, my breaft heaved with fobs, I could not te 
myfelf from his arms. Oh! how fweet ar¢ the pl 
fures of fenfibility! and what happinefs it as to 
virtuous and affectionate friend! Kit, 
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Cuartes Il. CromwELt, general * J of the 
Earl of Derby. LuKE, captain, » | 
_ Lord Wynpuam. PEMBEL, i { 
Lady Mary, his mother. Tatcor, fa peri » Ari 
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Henry, his fon. ‘THOMAS, 
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‘“STCHE part which James I. king of England 
‘ ad be: difpue between the bifhops ae t 
had fo violently enraged the latter, tha 
ag “ 
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i 
, a”. took the advantage of fome arbitrary mea- 
fures in the government of his fon and fucceffor 
~ Charles I. to excite the whole nation to open revolt. 
The intent of the Prefbyterians was to annihilate epif- 
copacy, and to leffen the royal prerogative: but the 
Independents, a new fect which had fprung up from the 
former, aimed at the total abolition of royalty, and the 
eftablifhment of a commonwealth in its ftead. Cromwell, 
who had made both parties equally fubfervient to his 
_ ambitious views, declared, at laft, in favour of the in- 
dependents. After having filled the parliament and the 
army with perfoas devoted to his fortune, or the dupes 
of his hypocrify, he procured a formal fentence of 
death to ver pafied againft his fovereign. The Prefby- 
terians, though they faw themfelves plainly outwitted 
by his cunning, did not dare to rife up againit the power 
which he had ufurped. Thofe of Scotland had more 
courage; they called over the eldeft fon of Charles I. 
from France, whither he had fled for refuge, and they 
feceived him as their king, though under the moft fe- 
vere reft s. Cromwell, however, foon marched 
into Scotland, and defeated them in the famous battle 
| of Dunbar, September 3, 1650. 

Hoftilities, which were fufpended during the winter, 
began afrefh the year following. Charles I]. whom the 
Scots had proclaimed king, was, notwithitanding, fo dif- 
guited at the ftateof fubjection and reftraint to which they 

ould have reduced him, that he took the refolution of 
Matting Scotland, whither Cromwell was come to purfuc 
him, and of entering England with an army of fourteen 
thoufand men, in hopes of feeing it augmented by the 
Englith Prefbyterians, and the fecret friends of the 
royal caufe. But Cromwell did not give him time to 

_ receive thefe additions of ftrength: he followed him by 
forced marches, overtook him with’a fuperior army, and 
entirely routed the Scottifh troops. After having tought 
bravely to the very laft, Charles, with difficulty, efeaped’ 
off the field of battle, accompanied by fifty men, The , 
diltreffes to which. he was reduced after his defeats» 
bliged him to conceal himfelf under the meaneil dif- ii 
lifes, in order to efcape from the foldiers, whom 
well had fent out, every where, in fearch of him; © 
nces of fidelity rr he received from the Bon as 
\- 2 0. 
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“of Derby, the companion of his flight, from Colonel 
Wyndham * and his fervants, who kept him concealed, 
notwithitanding the fevere penalties denounced by the 
parliament; the fanaticifm of the parties which then 
diftracted England, and the deplorable flate of the na- 
tion in general, during this feafon of tumult, prefent 
a multitude of interefting fituations and inftruétive 
fcenes, to which the author has endeavoured to give 
connexion in the following drama, at the fame time, that 
he has ftudied to preferve hiftorical truth in the leading 
actions of the piece. 


CHARLES ilk 
A Drama. or! 
AcrI., Scene Il. A Foref before Day-light. 


Charles dreffed as a peafant, is hid amongft the boughs of 
an oak. - Lord Derby, difeuifed in the fame manner, 
comes out from the middle of a thicket, and advances 
towards the king. , 


. 


- 
e 


Lord Derby. It is too foon to quit your retreat as yet. 
‘The parliament foldiers continue to fcour all quarters of 
the foreft. We are liable, at every flep, to fall into their 
hands. es yz 
Charles. Derby, I find myfelf endowed with fufficient 
courage to flruggle with the chagrin that preys upon 
my mind, but my body is totally broken down with 

ain and fatigue. J have already paffed twenty hours 
in this deplorable fituation, 1 cannot poflibly fupport 
at any longer. baat 

Derby. Sire, I conjure you, put up with thefe incon- 
veniencies which cannot be of long duration, rather 
_ than fall into the hands of your enemies.’ They would 

be implacable. Our misfortune, by intoxicating them 
with fuccefs, has only whetted their barbarityy — 
weight of it would fall on you. But I hope 
foon find a retreat more commodious and lefs da 
than this. +4 cane 

Charles. It cannot be long before the fun will ap; 
If you thought darknefs fo little favourable 
fafety, furely the light of the day will be much 
againft us. How fhall I be able to hold out till: 


. 
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im my prefent fituation ? The mind arms herfelf in vaim 
with all her force, if the body has loft what Ahould 
futtain her. 

Derby. I feel, with double weight, the pains that you 
fuffer, and would lay down my life to exempt you from 
them ; but fate controuls our wifhes. Its laws are im- 
mutable, and true courage is to obey them. I would 
facrifice myfelf for your prefervation : neverthelefs, thal 
I confefs to your majefty ? It would give me lefs regret 
to lofe you here before my eyes, than to fee you ‘fall 
into the hands of rebels, and adorn their infolent tri- 
umph. I hear foldiers coming. Hide yourfelf from 
their fight. When they are paft, I will return and keep 
you company again. (He goes into the thicket.) 

Charles. Well, faithful Derby, I will follow thy ad- 
vice. I will bear up my load of pain. and hardthip, 
though I were at laft to fall dead at the foot of this tree. 
(He hides himfelf among fi the branches.) r 


> Civ NIKE Il. 
Talgol, Pembel. 


Yalgol. Should not we-do better to. reft Suteieee here 
till day-light. 

Pembel. Why here? We fhall be much more at our 
eafe, before a table at fome inn. 

Talgol. You may try the ad ti if you will, 
Everp body is faft afleep yet. ftead of going to lofe 
. my time in knocking at doors, [ will ftretch myfelf down 
here. (He lies down under the oak in which the king is 
concealed.) 

ashes From the top of this tree you may fee the 

to break between yon hills. Do not you hear 
$ crow to fummon the hufbandman to his early 
Ye fhall find all the houfes juft opening. Conner 
ti Yer us go. 
Talgol. What I have once refolyed, 1 am fure to pers 


form. 
Penbel. I might fay as much, and then we mutt fepa- 
Fae Ichange my refolves no more than you: my 
‘beard thews it. Until Charles Stuart fhall fall into my 
8, Il have fworn that the razor fhall neyer touch it. 
u fee how long it is grown already, 
H 3 Talgol.. 
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Talgol. It is eafier to’ bear the inconvenience of a 
beard than of wearinefs and fatigue. . 

Pembel. Are you not afhdmed to be weary in a purfuit 
that may make your fortune. ’ 

Talgol. Y would not defire a fortune at this price. 

Pembel,, The thing is, thou art not fufficiently en- 
lightened. But I can prove to thee, that it were impi- 
ous for faints to faint in the execution of heaven’s ¢om- . 
mands, for the fake of a little wearinefs. « hy 

Yalgol. Heaven has not commanded me, I have not 
fworn by my beard to take Charles Stuart. And if I 
may afk, what right have you over hiin ? : 

Pembel. A right, founded on the good old caufe ; 
Shall the ungodly have dominion over faints ? -We were 
ftrayed from the paths of righteoufnefs, and heaven, in 
its wrath, fent us a tyrant, armed with a rod of iron. 
Now that we are fanttitied, power is given us to break 
the rod with which we have been fo long chatftifed. 

Talgol. Still I fay, it is wicked to reject the kings 
who were allotted to us from above. * 

. Pembel. The Lord will have no king but himfelf to 
govern his people. No fight is more pleafing to him 
than ‘that of the army at prayers. That is what has 
carried the good old caufe fo far. . 

Talgol. Much too far. Had we ftopped at the abo- 
lifhing of popery and epifcopacy, it had been well. I 
took up arms myfelf to attain thefe ends; and with this , 
view alfo we called you to our affiftance ; but you have 
managed fo as to get the power all into your own hands, 
and. now you exercife it according to your errors. You 
have put your king to death, That will coft you dear. 

Pembel. \f you were only to hear Cromwell, he would 
teach you what to think on the fubject. J re his 
words; ** When I would have fpoken for the ree 
ment of the king, I felt my tongue cleave ta 
.of my mouth. A plain indication that heayen ar: 
dened his heart, and rejected him.’”? But anfwer me 
yourfelf; Was this king worthy to governus? Didhe — 
not attack us firft ? tz wa 

Talgol. Yes, certainly, he would have enthralled ou 
confciences to his own imaginations, 

Pembel. Who was the firit that rofe up to 

 defigns ? Wis it not you? awd 


.. 
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Talgol. Our arms were not aimed at him, but at his 
wicked counfellors. , 

Pembel. They were the fame as himfelf, and he as 
they. To let them do the evil, was it not the fame as 
if he did it himfelf ? 

Talgol. True, he was blameable for it. 

Pembel. And what was your object f 

‘ Igol. Liberty of confcience. 

embel. Did he grant it to you? 

Yalgol. No. _ ¥ 

Pembel. Would you ever have obtained it if the par« 
liament had not fupported you ? 

Talgol. Never, 1 allow. 

Pembel. And is not the parliament the voice of the 
nation ? . babe 

_ -Talgol. Certainly, inafmuch as it reprefents the na- 
tion. 

Pembel. It is the parliament therefore, that is the na- 
tion, that we mutt obey, efpecially when we are fo well 
payed for it. 

Yalgol, Your arguments begin to appear fomething 
weightier than before. 

Pembel. See how thou wert blinded. The Lord was 
defirous to punifh a tyrant, and chofe you firft to begin 
his vengeance. Other inftruments were wanting for the 
confummation thereof, and we came to put the laft 
hand to this great work. Do we not act then in con- 
cert With you? and is not the good old caufe o 
well as yours? Ought we then to bear withvone. 
ly that would have bruifed us to pieces, us 
the children of the Lord? YY 

Talgol. 1 begin to fee clearly. ™S 4 
* Pembel. Have patience, the light will come down upon . 
bn more. hen delivered from our firit tyrant, f 
why did we go with fwords in our hands to Worcetter ? 

Was it not to hinder his fon from overturning the foun- ~ 
dation that we had laid for the fecurity of our confci- 
ences and our liberties ? Has not heaven approved our 
aétions, by the glorious victory that we have gained ? 

. Stuart came againft us with a numerous army. Did we 

not make him flee like the chaff before the wind? 
When the Lord fpeaks at we to refift his voice? 

4 


ei 
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F Yalgol, ‘Thou art right. He hath clearly maniféfted 
ts will, 

Pembel. He requires that our confciences be pure: 
Stuart would defile them with bis errors 3 and fhall we 
ceafe to purfue him with vengeance ? 

Talgol. “Heaven forbid. The fon is not yet fuffici- 
ently wafhed from the impieties of his father to rule 
over us the ele&t. We fhould feize him dg. 
can aioe him, left otherwife we ourfelves difobey 
Lord. ai 
__ Pembel. Perhaps we fhould have had, before this time, 
the good fortune to take him, if your heart, by its 
doubts and waverings, had not offended heaven. Others 
lefs fcrupulous may have feized this happinefs before 
us. Yes, we fhall certainly find Stuart in the cuftody 
of Cromwell. - 

Talgol. How! I fhould never pardon myfelf were I 
to fee him taken by any other hands than ours. ‘The 
cock crows again.* It is a good omen. Let us go and 
jearch every quarter of the country for our viétim. I 
no longer feel myfelf fatigued. LAK 

Pembel, (it @ canting tone.) If heave had not given ~ 
me patience and inward light, your underftanding would 
have ftill been in darknefs. (They go out.) . 


SCENE IiIl, 


Charles. 


tab 
s Cromwell, this is your manner of acting ! 
ficient to arm againft me ambition by t 
nts of power, audacious violence by the 

_ licentioufnefs, and avarice by the inci 
ine; your bafe emiflaries weuld arm a; 
rance and fuperitition, by the workings 
fiafm. Your impious hypocrify would make 
felf inftrumental in. ftifling the lait remainc 
in mens confciences, I complained of mya 
and diltrefles ; 1 thould lament over the fate 
“ik They do not fee the chains which your 
hand is forging for them. Ff lofe but my 


7 


perhaps my life, whereas they lofe liberty, 


at 


and honour, est Asti i 
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- SCENE lv. 
(The fun is on the point of rifing.) 
Charles, Pope. 


» (drefed in vores 3 be frops under the oak, and’ 

Pci atthe rifing fun.) A new day begins. Gracious 
Lord, hear me. May our fovereign efcape this day alfo» 
from his perfecutors. Vouchfafe to take him under thy: 
protection, and to watch over his life. There are faith-; 
ful fubjeéts enough who wifh for his reftoration, but: 
few who.dare to take up arms inhis favour. Thoualone: 
remaineft, O Lord, of all who could affift him. Shew 

' forth thy power; reftore to our fovereign his crown,, 
and to us peace and lawful government. 

Charles. 1 can reckon at leatt one faithful fubje&. I, 
will fee him and fpeak to him. (He puts the leaves and 
branches afide, and Jbews himfelf.) , 

| Pope, (turning his head every way. to liflen.) Uthink P| 
heara voice. (Going.) > 

Charles, (coming down from the tree.) Stop amoment,. » 
my friend, I befeech you. 

- Pope, (avith @ look of fufpiciou.) What do you make 
there ? 

Charles, (going towards him.) You feem to me to be: 


an honeft man— — 
Pope. So Iam ;. what then ? Py year’ || 
Charles. I have a favour to requeft of youe- ¥ Oe: 


Pope. In the firft place, who are you ? 
Charles.. J am: one who efcaped after the biaeriad of” 
ce I have pafled the night on this tree, to ef- 


cape the parliament foldiers, becaufe I am of the. 
oppo arty. I perceive, by your fervent prayer juft’ 
now, that you are of the fame party, and therefore i a 
is that L taken the liberty to addrefs you. 
_ Pope. If what you fay be true, you have. nothing a 
fear trom me. But what would you have me do for " 
i? a 
‘VS fee, you wearalivery. Who is your mabey 
Popes Lord ese who lives in this Enseehet 
7 & od ts I 4 *\ 
have heard people fpeak of himps bobs: 3190) 
=a ei ‘ | Poper- 
“* >. eee ‘ : b by = : 


‘ 
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Pope Well, I hope. It is true, what I call avel/ 
would make him criminal in the eyes of many. But 
ftill I muft do him jutftice. 

Charles. 1 recolleét, this nobleman lived retired from 
all party. 

Pope. True, but do you know for what reafon? He 
ferved with his family in the army of the deceafed king. 
At the battle of Nafeby he loft his eldeft fon, the hopes 
of his family. After the overthrow of the royal army, 
and the taking of the king, hé came down here to the 
country, to mourn in filence for the cruel fate of his 
mafter. He fwore never to return to London before 
the people fhould fubmit to the fon of their lawful fove- 
reign. And he adheres ftriftly to his word; fince 
that unfortunate battle he has never quit his houfe. 

Charles, (afide.) Heaven be praifed. I find an afylum 
at length. 

Pope. Now tell me what is your intention. 

Charles. Let me requeft you to conduét me to my 
lord. He will compaffionate my diftrefles; and cer- 
tainly he will not refufe me fhelter for a few daysin — 
his houfe. - 
__ Pope. I am going thitherimmediately. Ihave walked 
all night with difpatches from him, on bufinefs of im- 
portance. I would chearfully take you with me, if I : 
were fure that you were of the right fide; for other- 
wife it would be of no ufe for you to appear before ‘ 
him. You are aftonifhed, perhaps, that 1 dare fpeak of 
“my mind to you with fo much freedom; but in fpite of 
all the tyranny of the parliament, we are not afraid to 4 

rive our thoughts vent, It is true, we are too weak to 
iiem the torrent of rebellion. Power may oblige usto 


- ‘be quiet, but not to betray, or even to difguife our 
féntiments. _ *u a 
Charles. I am delighted to fee you in t f 


thinking. For thefe four and twenty hours paft a ‘ 
concealed myfelf in this tree, in order to i 
purfuit of Cromwell’s foldiers. I have fhed 
blood for our lofs of the battle of Wi 
heart is the king’s; and whatever may be my 

will never be feen to change. P 


a4 — 
Pope. Nor I, nor my matter r. Ah! that 
fortunate battle has anit aie grief. Wh 


_ 
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have become of our young king! Oh heaven! may he 
{till be alive, and efcape from his enemies! 

’ Charles. Have you heard any thing of him? 

- Pope. Nothing, unlefs that he wanders.through the 
country with a fmall number of friends. Who knows 
whether he has not fallen this laft night into the hands 
“of the parliament party? But no, I ho; >that my pray- 
ers may have preferved him. 

Charles. My brave friend, he would be happy to tef- 
tify his gratitude to you for fo faithful an attachment. 

Pope. Alas! perhaps he is not able to provide for his 
own immediate neceiflities. He is, no doubt,.much more 
diftreffed than I am. It fhould be my part to affift him 
with the little that I poffefs. 

Charles, ( fighing.) Ah! fuch generofity cannot fail, 
fooner or later, to meet with the reward that it de- 
ferves. 

Pope. What do you talk of reward? Let England 
only receive her king, and I am paid to the fulleft of 
_my wifhes. But if you will come with me, it is time to 
fet off. I fhould be at home now. ; 

Charles, (holding him by the band.) My friend! ftop 
but a moment. (He makes a fignal.) — 

Pope, ( furprized.) What are you doing ? 1 fear yo' 
are a traitor. Well, I will not deny what I hay 
I have neither wife nor children ; and my fingle p 
is not of fuch confequence’ that I fhould make mytei 
uneafy about it: befides, it is but too great an hg 
for me to perifh by the fame axe which has behead 
the king, and fo many great noblemen. Let your crew 
come on. Ihave no reafon to blufh, for I have only 
fpoken the truth. ; 

Charles. No, my friend; you judge wrong of me: I 
am calling one of the companions of my flight, who 
lies hid in yonder thicket. We lay the mo implicit 
confidence in you. I could only with to fee every 
‘Englifhman haye fo noble a way of thinking as yours is, 

‘« is 
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2 CR NYE ow ae 
Charles, Derby, Pope. a 


Derby, (ftartled.) What do I fee? ‘ 
Charles. There is no danger. I am going to folle 
this worthy man. He ferves Lord Wyndham, whofe 

dwelling is hard by. ~ ’ 

Derby. Lord Wyndham? Are we fo near to his feat ? 

Pope. It is but an hour’s walk from hence. 

Charles. Do you {ee any danger in afking him for 
fhelter? 

Derby, None at all, My lord is a faithful friend to 
the royal caufe. 

Pope. Yes by my faith*is he, and whoever is of a dif- 
ferent way of thinking, ought not to come into his 
houfe, We pray every day for the fafety of the prince. 
I do not know if my lord prays with more earneftnefs 
for his only fon. ‘Nay, when I attended him at the 
battle of Nafeby, and the corpfe of his eldeft fon, all 
‘covered with blood, was brought before him, his tears, 
I believe, were thed as much for the king’s defeat as 

is own lofs. 


iharles, (afide to Derby.) Shall we go to his houfe 

a rby, (afide to Charles.) Yes, if I might advife your 
najeft . y, b bod te et 
Bobet (overbearing.) Majefty ?—Heavens! 1 believe 
itis the king himfelf. Yes, my heart affures me that. 
itis. (Falls at his feet.) Your majefty will pardon 
for having fpoken fo rudely. But how thould 1 ima; 
that a king of England was concealed in this d 
thall be pardoned, however, by your maj 
without making yourfelf known, you difcove 
moft thoughts. What can I fay more Ped 
power to {peak, I am fo tranfported with jo 
-happinefs for {o poor a man as I aiy 

f hee kingdoms fhould command 1 
__ Charles. What are you doing, my fri 
_- glour tranfports you. 1 am fot what you 
be Pope. Oh! yes you are 
earth. Why thould you d 
tenance difcovers you 


a 
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traitor! I am as much in the right now as I was de- 
ceived before. Only Jet your majeity lay your hand 
upon my heart. Would it beat with fo much violence 
if I was not in the prefence of my king ? 

‘Charles. Rife, my friend, your miflake may caufe our 
ruin. 

» Derby. Would the king be without a retinue ? 
’ Pope. He fhould not. But, alas! the villain Crom 
well has left him none. However, he needs no retinue 
to be fill my king. I befeech you, tell me that you are 
fo. You do not deign to anfwer me. I fee, you both 
fear to truft me: and yet I dare to appeal to your ma- 
jefty, after what you have heard from my own mouth, 
can you refufe me your confidence? If there is, in all 
my veins, a drop of difloyal blood, let it overflow my 
heart, and choak the fprings of life. 
_ Charles. 1 am perfuaded you are an honeft man, and 
therefore I do not with to deceive you. 

Pope. Well, my liege, it is enough. Men do not 
follow a guide whom they-diftruft. ‘This road leads to 
my Lord Wyndham’s. Go thither without me: but 
firft, here are my piitols; take them, and fhoot me 
through the head. I dare not anfwer for myfelf, fi 
you have fufpicions of my honefty. (Charles m 
to Lord Derby for his advice, who fignifies bis approt 

Charles, (to Pope.) You deferve to know me. Tam 
the unfortunate king of Scotland. ‘ 

Pope, (vehemently.) And of England too, and Ireland ; 
TV’ll maintain it. Your majeity has as 1 right to 
one as the other. : 

Charles. You fee our danger ; make hafte to bring us 
toa place of fafety. Conduct us to Lord Wyndham’s ; 
but I conjure you, tell nobody who I am, not even your 
matter. — ; 

' Pope. Sire, I am but a poor peafant, yet I know that 
the requeft of a king is a facred injunction to a faith- 


ful fubjeét ; and I would not lofe that name, efpecially 
»-day, for the’ whole world. 5 


re 


Charles. You poffefs the moft mt) fecret of the 
Tage, I believe, you are capable of treafuring it _ 
* y in your breaft. > r 
Pope. Ah! Sire, I would face the moft dreadful tor- 
: ae eee your praife, avd Sar 
nem, ’ Charles 
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Charles. Derby, my legs have not ftrength enough to 


carry me as far as our horfes. | 

Pope, (eagerly.) Where are they ? Where are they ? 

Derby. Down among thofe thickets. I will go for 
them. 

Pope. No, no; we are too near the road here; we 
may be furprized. Let me carry your majefty to them.” 
Then we fhall have the foreft all the way home. 

Charles. I would not give you this trouble if I could 

ftand. 

Pope, (taking him in his arms.) Come, my Liege, (as 
be goes along.) Shew me a man of more importance than 
myfelf. The greateft fecret of the ftate in my breaft, 
and the fate of the three kingdoms upon my fhoulders. 
(They go out.) 


mor errs Il. 


SCENE TI 
* A Room in Lord Wyndbam’s Cafile. 


(Wyndham fitting at a table, sshesgtiial and melancholy, 
Henry his fon, enters and falutes him. Wyndham does 
not obferve him, but continues fill buried in profound 
meditation.) v 


_. Henry. Father, I conjure you, banifh this melancholy 
that oppreffes you. et , 
Wyndham, (looking at him with an air of dejestion.) “ef 
fon, the battle is loft; that battle on which our la 
hopes were refted. Nor is it known what is become of 
the king. I tremble to think that he may hereto 
under his misfortunes. Then who could ftop the fu 
of the rebels, or oppofe their defigns, And do you bi 
me not to mourn for the fate of my country ‘ 
Henry. Your grief is jut, but it endangers y 
What would become of your wife and your chil 
they were fo unfortunate as to lofe you in th 


lent times, : ‘ 
. 
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Windham. Death would, perhaps, be the moft de- 
firable thing for us all. You fee what is our fituation. 
All the valuable remains that time had fpared of an 
ancient nobility, have perifhed under tortures, or lan- 
guifh in profcription and exile. Adventurers, “more 
defpicable for their vices than their obfcurity, occupy 
the feats of our peers in parliament. Inftead of our 
brave generals, we fee ignorant tradefmen fill the firft 
pofts of the army. Fanaticifm of the moft abominable 
nature reigns in the place of religion. Frantic preach- 
ers, of a thoufand fects, drown the voice of the regular 
minifters of the gofpel. Hypocrify, under the appearance 
of piety, gives a loofe to the moit f{candalous exceffes ; 
fhe juftifies her crimes by the moft atrocious blafphe- 
mies, which fhe afcribes to the fupreme Being. The 
true friends of this country are perfecuted ; and infamy 
is feated on the throne of juftice, Can life be of any 
value while it is confined to view fuch horrid fights as 
thefe ? 

Henry. No, father, it would be intolerable were thefe 
evils to continue for ever. But why fhould we fuffer 
our courage to be caft down ? Who knows ? ; 

Wyndham. On what foundation can we build a hope? 
The royal army is difperfed. If the prince were even 
living, where would he find forces to retrieve his for- 
tune? His friends, difheartened by along feries' of over- 
throws, far from daring to refit the torrent of rebellion, 
are, perhaps, deftined by their ruin to augment the general 
devattation. Our laft refource is only in the fwelling of 
this tyranny toits height. ‘That period approaches ; and 
the people of this nation, finding them{felves oppreffed 
by a heavier yoke than they ever yet experienced, will 

“arm themfelves with all their native refolution to fhake 
it of. But how many troubles and diforders will bring 
about that happy revolution! I fhall not live long 
enough to be a witnefs to it: but, my fon, if thou fhalt 
pee me, remain for ever fteady in the principles which 
Ihave taught thee. Never efpoufe the caufe of a de- 
- fpotic parliament: it will become the moft dreadful 
cael opprefied this nation, Remain rather 


Fe t 

Seating ill be the moft nt conduét) aunt the 
people, rec ered from their fatal errors, be conftrained 
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to with for the government, which they have juft now 

abolithed. ’ , 
Henry. I fwear under your hand, that thefe facred in- 

ftructions fhall never depart from my heart and memory 


SCENE Gh 
Wyndham, Henry, Pope. : 


4, 


- Pope. My Jord, her ladythip your fitter is much better, 
but fhe earneftly defires to fee her mother to-day. Co- 
lonel. Lane prefents his refpeéts. He is going to em- 
bark. 

Wyndham. For what country ? : pie 

Pope. For France, my lord. I faw them fend his 
baggage aboard; for the fhip is to fail to-morrow by 
break of day. 

Wyndham, ( fighing) One brave citizen more banifhed 
from his country! The commonwealth will foon behold 
its foundeft members fcattered far, far away. Have you 
learned nothing of the king’s deftiny ? ieee 

Pope. He is flill alive, my lord. He wanders about. 
this part of the country, accompanied by a faithful 
friend. & 

Wyndham. Reduced to hide himfelf in his own domi-- 
nions! What a lamentable fituation! But heaven be 
praifed that he flill lives. Run immediately, and carry 
this news to my mother. ; 

Pope. I have brought hither two perfons, who efcaped 
from the battle of Worcefter, and requeft fhélter in 
your houfe for a few days. ete deb 

Wyndham, Let them come in, (Popes goes oute) 


S.C E NE. Tite 
Wyndham, Henry. 


. serith 
Henry. What, father, will you receive thefe fra 
without knowing them? Suppofe they were enem 
difguife. iat Shs 
Wyndham. And what then, my dear child? 
_ harm can they do tous ? Bear witnefs that we ai 
ful to our king? All_England knows it. c 
denied my principles, which are. dearer 
life. ee! 
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SG/r-y Er iv. 
Charles, Derby, Wyndbam,. Henry, Popes 


Wyndbam. Good-morrow, friends. I underftand that 
you defire to take fhelter in my houfe. 

Charles. Yes, my lord, we are come with confidence 
to throw ourfelves under your lordfhip’s protection. 

Wyndham. 1 am ready to receive you when I know 
who you are. 

Charles. Some of king’s. moft zealous friends. Your 
lordfhip knows, I fuppofe, that the royal army was de- 
feated, three days ago: we were feparated from his 
company. The dread of falling into the hands of rebels, 
forced us to put on this difguife. We beg your lord- 
fhip to allow us a fafeguard until the roads are more 
clear, that we may return. 

Pope, (afide to Wyndham, after he has placed arm chairs 
for them.) My lord, they are fatigued. 

Wyndham. Sit down and reft yourfelves, Iam willing 
to believe your bare word. Indeed, what view could 
you have in calling yourfelves of another party? The 
parliament has conquered the king, but not the hearts 
of his faithful fubjeéts: I profefs myfelf one of that 
number. If you are only come to be fpies on me, or 
to found my principles, you fee, I avow them, your 
commiffion is fulfilled. If you were to ftay longer you 
would learn no more. However, I give you the pro- 
teétion that you demand, and if you are what you fays 
I give it with pleafure. wee 

Charles. My lord, receive our thanks, and believe us 
to be incapable of impofing on you. We belonged to 
the Scortifh army. 

Wigndbam. \n that cafe I rejoice that Lean be of fer- 
vice to perfons of worth. Command my houfe: but 
firt (in a pathetic voice) make hafte to inform me what- 
ever you know of the king. ; ; 

Charles. After the unfortunate battle, he left Wor- 
cefter about fix o’clock in the evening, accompanied by 
a body of fifty men. He galloped twenty-fix miles 
without halting ; after which, be thought it moft ad- 
of Dert to feparate from his efcort, and with the Earl 

‘Derb 

it 


i “ y alone in his company, he threw himfelf inta 


the 
mo n . 
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time, : 
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the adjacent foreft. Since then, nothing particular has 


happened to him. ; 

Wyndham. Let heaven’s protection attend all his fteps. 
My heart is relieved from a heavy anxiety. He has at 
leaft efcaped the firft danger. We were ignorant whe- 
ther he had efcaped alive from the field of battle, 
(wiping his eyes.) Happy Derby! Heaven has trufted 
to your hands the pledge of England’s happinefs ; pre- 
ferve this facred depofit for us, even at-the hazard of 

our life. You have ever been fleady to your duty ; 
et your conduct ftill be worthy of your former virtue. 

Derby, (with vehemence.) It will, my lord, it will, I 
know him fufficiently to fwear for him, : 

Wyndham, (looking earneftly at Derby.) My friend, your 
features are not quite unknown to me. 

Derby. I mutt be greatly altered, Wyndham, if you 
do not know me again. 

Wyndham. What, can it be Lord Derby himfelf ? 

Derby. The fame. say Mine 

Wyndham, (embracing him.) Brave Derby! (perceivin 
Derby to look anxioufly at the king, be turns his eyes towar 
him, and cries with an emotion of furprize,) Shall I be- 
lieve my eyes? aE Shek si 8 
_ Derby. They are as-true as your heartis. Here you 
fee my facred depofit. I confign it to your charge. 

Wyndham, ( feizing the king’s hand, and kiffing it with 
tranfport.) Ah! Sire! how happy am I! Receive, in 
thefe tears, the firft teftimony of my principles. I fee 
heaven declares itfelf in your favour, fince it has made 
choice of me to receive you. 

Charles. My lord, I know your loyalty well; I there- 
fore refign myfelf to you without feruple. 

Wyndbam, Then I will not go about to offer your ma- 
jefty unneceflary affurances. ‘This is m on a ae 
have brought him up in my own principles. He burns 
already with impatience to fhed his blood in his fove- 
reign’s caufe, a a 

larry. Yes, Sire, I have often, in 7 

vowed to do fo. With joy Inow renew that vow t 
your majefty’s hand. bas 3 
Charles. I accept your fervices again | 


F 
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. Wyndham. Will your majelty permit me to prefent, to 
youhbe wane a feet whe an entirely deste ‘to 
your intereft ? ™ 

Charles. You excite a ftrong defire in me of knowing 
your lordfhip’s family ; I was going to afk you the fa- 
vour of being introduced to them. 

Wyndham, (to Pope.) Make hafte; call my mother, 
my wife and my daughter; let them come hither im- 
mediately ; but I forbid you to mention to them what 
you. have juft now heard. 

Pope. My lord, I knew every thing, and yet I er 
it fecret even from your lordfhip. Judge if I can do 
the fame with others. y 


SCENE V. 
Charles, Derby, Wyndbam, Henry. 


Wyndham, We have not let a fingle day pafs without 
addrefling to heaven the moft ardent prayers for your 
ag Ie fafety. They have, no doubt, been heard. 
You deign to truft yourfelf to my faith; by fo doing, 
ae my zeal with the moft flattering recome 

enfe. 

Charles. And I, on the other hand, look on this ge- 
nerous avowal as a mitigation of my misfortunes. Had 
it not been for you, I was not even fure of finding a 
fhelter. 

Wyndham, Why has not fate placed the fame force in 
our hands that we feel invigorate our fouls? Your 
deitiny would foon be decided. But, alas' I have no- 
thing to offer you but ineffectual vows, and a weak, un- 
armed family. While our wifhes would be 4o replace 
your majefty on the throne of your fathers,’ a coft 
of our blood, our power goes no farther than tooffer ~ 
you an obfcure retreat. apie, OH. 

Charles. And that is all that we have to defire at pre- 
fent. We have been borne away by a torrent of ill 
fuccefs. It is violent and impetuous, but-in time it 
fpends its force. The blood of my fubjetts is too dear 
to permit me to oppotfe the invincible {way of fortune 
iiieas ineffeStual refiltance. Let us, at the fame time, 

- avoid the dittates of a blind defpair, and reft armed in* 
ad ts 
eh %. is 
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-cumftances lefs difcouraging. I have 1 
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be able to make. ufe of it 
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Charles, Derby, Wyndham, Henry, Lady Mary, Lady Wynd- 
bum, Elizabeth, Pope. : 


Lady Mary. Son, what was the fo prefling occafion of 
your fending for us ? ‘ 

Wyndbant, (prefenting his family to the king.) This is. 
my mother; this is my wife; this young perfon is my 
daughter: they have all the fame fentiments with my- 
felf. » I have the honour to prefent to your majefty fome 
of your moft faithful fubjects. 

Lady Mary. What do I hear? His Majefty * 

Lady Wyndham and Elizabeth. O heaven ! 

Wyndham, (with tears in his eyes.) Yes, your king. 

Lady Mary, ( falling at*bis feet.) Ah! Sire, do you 
fill live ?—My children, it is ftill our fovereign, though 
in this drefs. Follow my example. Receive him asa - 
king. Fall at his feet, and fwear fealty, refpect, and 
allegiance to him. | Tie | 

Wyndham. Your majefty will pardon me: the excefs 
of my joy had made me forget my firft duty. (He falls 
at his feet, as do Lady Wyndham, Elizabeth and Henry.) 

Charles. Rife, my friends. Thefe marks of honour 
are very little fuitable to my fituation. I am very far 
from my throne. (He raifes Lady Mary: the others rife.) 
Lord Wyndham, is this all your family ? et Mie eae 
 Wyndbam. Yes, Sire: I could with it more ntmerous, 
that might offer you a greater number of devoted fer- 
Vv ~~ as Pet ; 

Charles, (placing himfelf between Lady Mary and Lady. 
Wyndham, and taking each of them by the hand.) W d 
and his fon have promifed me their fervices ; 1 will — 
be under your particular protection. The joy ¥ 


much trouble to obtain it. 
Lady Mary. We thould be happy were it in 
to fhew our attachment to your majeity’s erc 


> 
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fence of your caufe, three fons and a grandfon ; but 
‘their death never made me blufh, as they received it in 
the performance of their duty. You fée here all that 
remains of our family, except a daughter that I have’ 
fill living. There is none of us to whom life is more 
dear than your honour. We all burn with zealous emula- 
tion to ferve you. Your misfortunes, and thofe of your 
father, embittered my old age. It feems as if heaven 
would relax of its feverity, by placing ‘before my eyes 
the object of my mott tender anxiety, and by giving 
me the means of preferving his life. Ah! Sire, what a 
happy compenfation ! 

Charles, ( preffing her hand betaveen his.) 1 am not furs 
prized to behold fo noble virtues in a family which does 
honour to you; but I admire that you yourfelf fhould 
haye flill preferved fuch conftancy and refolution, and 
that my ill fuccefs, which has made my very beft friends 
fall off, has not abated the firmnefs of your courage. 

Wyndham. Sire, we inherit thefe principles from our 
anceftors. A few days before.his death, my father fent 
for me, and in a voice, which even from its weaknefs 
was heard the more attentively, he fpoke to us thus; 
** My children, England has feen, during the laft three 
reigns, a fucceflion of peaceful and happy years; but I 
fee now rifing, on every fide, clouds that forebode the 
mott violent ftorms. Prepare to encounter them. They: 
will fhake the whole realm to its center. But ftand ye 
firm in the midft of the tempeit, Continue to love your 
country ; be faithful to your fovereign, and never for-, 
fake the crown though you fee it hang ona bufh.”” Thefe 
words made fo powerful an eptefon upon our minds, 
that all the tumultuous revolutions which have fince 
taken place in the commonwealth, have not been able 
to etface them. 

Charles. Lord Wyndham, you are worthy of the vir- 
tuous inheritance which your father has left you. _ 
ahs Wyndham. My bufband would have lott my efteem 
if id not cultivated that inheritance for his children. 
Henry. And I will count it my glory to tranfinit it to 
mine. 

Elizabeth, Sire, I am as yet nothing on the theatre. j 
this world; but after the example of my parents, I { 


f capable of undertaking every thing for your 


. 
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Charles, Refpectable family! what tranfporting hap- 
pinefs do I experience in the midft of you! After hav- 
ing fuflered fo much from ingratitude and perfidy, my 
heart breathes here at liberty, while I receive thefe af- 
fectionate proofs of your attachment. 

Derby. At prefent, my friends, it is time to confult 
the fecurity of the king. Prudence forbids us to pro- 
long our ftay here. The whole country is full of par- 
liament foldiers. I know not whether there be fo much 
as a fingle corner in the three kingdoms that can afford 
us a fecure retreat, in the prefent general ferment of 
people’s minds. The bufinefs is, therefore, to confult 
means for quitting England by the leaft dangerous way. 

Charles, My defign is to embark for France in the firft 
veffel that I can find. Lord Wyndham, you know the 
country, and can eafily favour this defign, 

Wyndbam, Chance feems to have difpofed every thing 
for its fucceeding. Afervant whom I had fent to my 
fifter at Shoreham, informed me that a veffel is to fet 
fail from thence to-morrow, at day-break, for Normandy, 
Colonel Lane, a zealous friend to your majefty’s caufe, 
takes advantage of this opportunity to efcape from 
the purfuit of Cromwell’s people. : ; 

Derly. And the opportunity feems pretty favourable 

Charles. Iam ready to embrace it, provided we cain 
go to the harbour without any danger. 

Wyndham, Vhat fhall be my care. I have trufty per- 
fons to accompany you. : =! 

Derby. Our horfes have had fevere duty. We fhall 
have occafion for them to-night. Will your lordfhip 
order care to be taken of them ? 


Wyndham. Pope, go and look after them. Provide — 


every thing for them that is neceffarys r 
Pope. My lord, I obey you. 


SCENE VII. ag 
Charles, Derby, Wyndham, Lady Mary, Lady By tha a 


Elizabeth, Henry. Ne 


Wyndham. We mutt ufe the mott delicate cau 
in order to remove the flighteft caufe of ft 
Your majefty knows, I prefume, that our infar 
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liament has promifed a reward to thofe who fhould ap- 
prehend your perfon; and have threatened, with the 
moft fevere punifhment, all fuch as fhall harbour or con- 
ceal you. I will anfwer for my domettics; they are - 
equally above fear and corruption; but we are fur- 
rounded by a fanatical populace, againft whom we mutt 
be upon our guard. 

Lady Mary. You need only keep yourfelf concealed 
during the an. and fet off in the duik of the evening, 
in order to be at the harbour before day break. 

Charles. This plan agrees perfectly with. my prefent 
occafions, It will bea real kindnefs to me as well as Lord 
Derby, to be permitted to refrefh ourfelves, after our 
fatigues, with a pretty long fleep: and thus too we fhall 
be able to elude all inquifitive eyes. 

Lady Wyndham. Would not your majefty rather chufe 
firft to recruit your flrength with fome nourifhment ? 

Charles. I confefs to your ladyfhip, that drowfinefs 
gets the better of hunger: reft is the moft immediately 
neceflary to us at ferent, 

Lady Wyndham. I will give orders, that your majefty 
may retire when you pleafe. Elizabeth, come with me. 


SCENE VIII. 
- Charles, Derby, Wyndham, Lady Mary, Henry. 


Wyndham. A thought firikes me. My fifter‘has ins ’ 
saad may mother to go and fee her this evening. 

Lady Mary. Son, \et me have the honour of fettling 
our plan for the king’s fafety as I fall that of putting 
it in execution. I will fet out at nightfall; and our 
facred gueits may, under favour of the darknefs, ac- 
ae: tart us in fome difguife without the leatt danger. 

Charles. My fafety will be ftill more dear to me, fince 
I fhall owe it to you. 

Wyndbam. In the mean time I will fend a meflage to 
my fifter, and defire her to engage a paflage with the 
captain of the fhip for two other gentlemen, and to re- - 
queft him not to fet fail until they arrive. 

Derby. A good thought, my lord, and beg of Colonel 
Lane to take the charge of feeing proper accommoda- 
tions prepared for us, but without mentioning our 


Names 
” Wyndham. 
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Wyndham. Henry, tell James to get himfelf ready to 
fet off immediately for my fiter’s. Pah 

Henry. Yes, father, I will let him know your orders. 

Lady Mary. Your majefty will permit me alfo to go 
and make the neceflary preparations for our departure. 


SCENE Ix. 
. Charles, Derby, Wyndham. 


_ Wyndbam, T hope that with thefe precautions yous 
majefty will efcape the firft fury of the tempeft. 

Charles. 1muft own, I draw a fayourable prefage from 
the appearance of our plan. But, my friends, now we 
are alone, fitdown each befide me. Let us devote a few 
minutes to the examination of my circumflances: fup- 
pofe me arrived in France without accident, what re- 
fources remain to me for the future ? Thecold reception 
that I met with at Paris two years ago, do not allow me 
to expect mighty fuccours froin that kingdom. 

Derby. France is fearcely recovered from the confu- 
fion of her own civil wars. Policy forbids her to arm 
in your caufe: but the defcendants of the brave 
Henry LV. cannot fail of being generous. The laws of 
hofpitality at leaft will be facred in favour of your per- 
fon ; and that is the only object of our concern at pre- 
fent. ‘ 

Wyndham. The wounds of this diftracted country can 
only be clofed by the hands of well-atfected and judi-. 
cious citizens. Time alone will finally heal them, — 
Leave to us the charge of preparing the way for this” 
event, and of forwarding its accomplifhment, races 

Charles. I refign myfelf to your zeal; but I fhudder 
to think of the infults and perfecutions that you will 
perhaps be obliged to undergo. When I landed lait 
year in Scotland, the firit objet that ftruck my view 
was the bleeding head of gallant Montrofe, whofe only 
crime was his inviolable fidelity. This appalling fight 
purfues me even in my dreams : it afflicts me noite fed 
"my own dangers. How much precious blood may the 
reeftablifhment of my fortune ftill coft me! E 
felves, whofe loyalty I can never fufficient 
who knows wiih even you may not fall 
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victims to the undertaking? There wanted but this 
cutting thought to make my calamities complete. 
| Derby. Such fentiments as thefe on your majefty’s 
‘part would be fufficient to repay us for the facrifice of 
our lives. The duty of the nobility is to fupport the 
rights of your crown, and their chiefeft honour to defy 
all the dangers to which this great undertaking may 
expofe them. 

Wyndham. Yes, Sire, there is nothing but I dare ex- 
»pect from our endeavours, if your fortitude only feconds 
them. ‘The prefent violent crifis of affairs cannot latt 
long. The toundeft part of the nation figh for that 
pincay wae which they enjoyed under your father and 
grandfather. The people, loaded with taxes impofed 
on them for the maintenance of a murderous foldiery, 
will foon rife againft exactions that become every day 
more tyrannical. Difcord is ready to break out between 
the parliament and the army. romwell, who under- 
hand foments it, will, fome time or other, throw off the 
mafk all at once, and by difcovering his ambitious 
fchemes will exafperate even his own party. Become — 
the object of general execration, he will endeavour to 
fupprefs it by violence and terror; but a people fill 
fhaken from the impulfe of a long and vehement con- 
cuffion do not fyubmit in filence to the yoke. The ty- 
rant’s life will be paffed in continual alarms. Impaired 
by the exceffes of his youth, tormented by his crimes, 
and harraffed by remorfe, he will foon finifh his days 
without eftablifhing his ufurped power; and for the 
‘completion of his views, will leave none behind him 
but two fons who mutt foon bend under the weight of 
their adventitious fortune, becaufe not .endowed with 
their father’s daring genius. Then it will be that the 
nobility, free at length to exert their voice, and to fup- 
‘port it with their arms, will make the nation acknow- 

ledge you as their fovereign, a fovereign worthy of 

ruling them, after having matured his virtues in the © 

fchool of adverfity. : 
Charles. Sage Wyndham, I accept your prophecy with 


ndham. As a faithful fubje&t to your majetty, I 
tit my duty to lay before you the profpett of 
es, in order both to teftity our zeal, and to 

L fupport 
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fupport your courage. But I fhould alfo, onthe other 
hand, think myfelf a betrayer of the conftitution, if I 
did not lay hefore your majefty what the people have a 
right to expect from you. ‘While I deteft the atrocious 
crime committed on the perfon of your father, I mutt 
prefume, with the laudable freedom of an Englifhman, 
to fay, that he frequently violated our privileges, in 
order to give the greater ilretch to his prerogative, and 
that a prince ought to be the firft to refpect the laws of 
his country. - s 

Charles. The misfortunes .and the faults of his reign, 
will afford mea firiking leffon all my life time. But, 
Wyndham, you know whether they fhould be attributed 
to him: his temper breathed indulgence’and humanity : 
his laft fentiments tetlity his courage and greatnefs of 
foul. Heaven grant that I may refemble him in thefe 
virtues. 1 know no reproach with which his memory 
can be loaded, fave that of having placed his confidence 
in perfons unworthy of it, and who abufed it hoth to 
his people’s prejudice and his own. The choice of true 
friends is difhcult even in private life. Is it eafier for 
a prince to diflinguith wife minifters in the midit of fo 
many courtiers who are interefted to impofe on him by 
affumed good qualities? The more he loves his people 
the lefs can he fufpect thofe who are round him of / 
being ftrangers to the fame fentiments. ‘The misfoftune 
of my father, and which many kings have foffered: in 
common with him, was to have lived long im profperity. 
I fhall have the advantage” of him in the falutary ex- | 
perience of misfortune. Perhaps at no other price will ~ 
heaven give me the inflruction that can enable me to 
govern wilely. 1 fhall not think that I have paid for 
it too dear, if I can render it conducive to the happinefs 
of the nation; and if ! can make England forget, under ° 
a reign of jutlice and of peace, the troubles which have- 
fo long diltracted her. 1 will take for my pattern that 
Henry, whofe name will be for ever dear tothe French, 
and whom we ourfelves are forced to revere. 1 go into 
his country to collec the remembrance of all his vir- 
tues. Firm like him in adverfity, I will imitate e- 
mency when-I mount the*throne. Thefe are 
gagements with my people; and do you, w! 
upon at this moment us-reprefenting my peopl 
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‘the oath which I make to refpect and defend its rights 
until my dying day. ‘Gd oi 
Wyndham. Yes, Sire, with pleafure we receive this 
facred vow. Your own happinefs depends on it as- 
much as that of the nation. 
Derby. And mine fall be to confecrate every hour of 
my life to the purpofe of enabling you to accomplith it. 


Ss CE N’E /X. 


7 Charles, Derby, Wyndham, Lady Wyadban. 


Lady Wyndham. Sire, every thing is. prepared for your 
retiring to reit. 

Charles. Your ladyfhip couid not, at this moment, 
bring more agreeable news. My body is fo weighed 
down with laffitude and fleepinefs, that | feel it fink under 
‘its own weight. My dear Lord Derby, I would afk your 
affiflance; I have fearcely firength to fland. (Lady 
Wyndham and Derby fupport hin.) My lord, | hope when 
Trife that you will find my fpirits firmer, and my fenfes 
 lefs heavy than at ‘prefentr. 

Wyndham. Our hearts will watch round your majetty. 
Charles. 1 go then to repofe with as much fecurity as 
if | had 4 numerous guard at my gate. (Lady Wyndham 


and Derby condud him out. Wyndham following them, flops 


2 


on Peeing Fames and Pope enter.) 


SCE: Wee TXT: 
Wyndham, James, Pope. 


Fames. My lord, I am ready to fet off. 

Wyndham. Hark ye, James, | am going to charge you 
with avery important commitfion. 1 would not tre 
int with it did I not know you to be a man of pro- 

ity and honour. Jn your whole life you never will be 
able to acquire fo much glory as on this occafion, It 
_ is the mof fignal proof that Yoo £40 e of your pru- 
_ dence and loyalty. +. as" 
fa oe oat My lord, with refpe& to loyalty 1 will yield 

c in England; as to prudence—I hope that 
p thall have no reafon to repent making 


I 2 Wyndham. 
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\ Wyndham. Well, take my own horfe, and ride in all 
hafte to my fifter’s. You will tell her that my mother 
will go to her houfe this evening. At the inftant of 
your.arrival fhe mutt engage two places in the veffel 
which fets fail to-morrow for Normandy, They are for 
two perfons whom all our family moit highly regard. 
You will find Colonel Lane at my fifter’s ; conjure him 
from me to take this trouble upon himfelf, and not to 
futfer the captain to weigh anchor until my two paffen- 
gers are aboard. It is a favour that I requeft of him by 
our former frientfhip. I would give you a letter for 
him if | were not afraid of your being ftopped by the 
parliament foldiers, in which cafe the letter would dif- 
cover our project. ‘ : 

‘Fames. My lord, I will fpeak to as good effect as any 
writing. , 

Wyndham. If any one afk you whence you come, or 
whither you are going, take care not to appear con- 
fufed, but have your anfwer beforehand. — __ 

ames. It is ready. Your fitter is fick, I am fent by 
you to learn how fhe is.. I will even tell her to fei 
herfelf worfe than fhe is to her own people, and I will 
do the fame here in the village, that her mother may 
have a fufficient pretext for fetting off at night to fee 
her. + 

Wyndbam. But that you may be there in time, “ftop 
no where on the road. 

ames. Your lordfhip fhall be fatisfied with my con- 
duet in every refpect. 

Wyndham, That you may underftand why I fpeak to — 

ou in fo earneft a manner, know that the king’s fafety 


your charge, and may heaven watch over your ¢ 
tion, 4 +“ tie 
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SCENE Xl. 
Fames, Pope. 
(fames going out is fopped by Pope.) 
Pope. James, it’s the king ? 
James, (overjoyed-) Do you think I did not hear? 
Pope, (gravely.) 1 tell you it’s the king. 
_ Fames. Well? 
Pope. | have brought him fafe into the houfe; do 
you take care that he may come out as fafely. 
Fames. Have I ever been behind you upon any occa- 
fion ? ; 
Pope. On this hope you may furpafs me. 
- Yames. Wt will not be the. fault of my zeal. 
Pope. Think of the glory that awaits us, when it wilf 
be faid over the whole world, Pope and James, in-the 
fervice of Loid Wyndham, had it in their power to 
difpofe of the king’s life, and they faved him. Though 
but poor fervants, they thought and acted as nobly as 
their matter. i. 
_ Fames. Comrade, my name, Ill warrant, fhall not be 
blackened in hiftory. 
Pope, (shaking him by the hand.) We will both be 
written in letters of gold. ; 


fee Ge T Lil, 


SCENE IL 
Pope, Thomase 


Thomas, I have jutt been liftening at the king’s cham! 
ber door. He is found afleep, I affure you, comrade, 
ce I know him to be in eae my heart is at eafe, 
jut ps if f were come out from a long imprifonments 
Our prayers muft have rifen up to heaven, 
‘ ‘I do believe that thofe of honeft men. will be 


bre thofe of hypocrites. 
ee) 13 Thomase 


fi 
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_ Thomas. And yet I fhall tremble until the king be 
fairly landed on French ground, If thefe curfed rebels 
were to feize his perfon, they would thew him no more 
mercy than they did his father. 

Pope. My hair ftands on endatthe thought. Heaven 
preferve us from fo great a misfortune! ‘ i 
Thomas. I think heaven muft declare on our fide. We 
merely wifh right to take place, and religion to be 
maintained; whereas thefe new fects outrage the Al- 
mighty by their pride. Laft year, before the battle of 
Dunbar, did not the Scottith army look upon itfelf as 
an army of faints? Were not their miniflers heard fay- 
ing aloud to the fupreme Being, that if he did not fave 
them from their enemies, they would no jonger own 
him for their Lord? Infatuated men! as if it had been 

in their power to make to themfelves another. 

« Pope. By that pride they were undone. I am not 
forry for it. They did not ferve the prince’s caufe 
fincerely. He had thrown himfelf into their arms, and 
they treated him as a prifoner. They removed him 
from the army becaufe they faw that he gained the af- 
fections of the foldiery by his valour. They alfo feithome 
five thoufand brave fellows, whom they thought too 
ftrongly attached.to his intereft. They withed to have 
the glory of fubduing Cromwell all to themfelves. 
‘They had reduced him to extremity. It was all over 
with him if they had continued upon the heights, as 
their general would have had them: but their head- 
ftrong minifters faid that they had wreflled with the 
Lord in their prayers, that they had forced him to grant 
them the victory, and to deliver the enemy into their 
hands. They came down, therefore, like madmen into 
the plain, and were beaten. ‘They deferved it for their 
blindnefs. They talked of difcourfing with the Lord 
in the fame manner as of a familiar converfation with a 
friend. If they had been victorious, perhaps, they 
would not have treated the king any better than Crom- 
well himfelf would have done. Bigs 2a be 8 

~ {Thomas. 1 like much better to fee his maje 
houfe than in their camp. ; 
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Wyndham, Pope, Thomas. 
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Wyndham. ‘Thomas, mount your horfe; crofs the 
foreft, and go poft yourfelf upon the hill. ‘Take care 
that you fuffer none of the parliament foldiers to ap- 
proach us without informing me. As foon as you fee 
any of them come this way, gallop down hither as fatt 
as poflible to acquaint me. 

Thomas. Yt is enough, my Lord. I thank you for 
being fo good as to employ me. 


SC’ E-N E “It. 
Wyndbam, Pope. 


Wyndham. Thomas is an honeft lad. One can fee on 
his countenance the joy that he feels for the king’s 
fafety. 

Pope. My countenance muit be very deceitful too, 
my lord, if you do not read the fame fentiments in it. 

Wyndham. On! 1 am not uneafy on your account. 
You are the firft that gave proof of your loyalty. But 
what is the matter? you feem thoughtful. | 

Pope. My lord, | recollect this moment that the black- 
fmith to whom 1 gave the king’s horle to fhoe, looked 
at it with great attention. if he fhould fufpect any 
thing, and fpreadan alarm? 

Wandbam. Why need we create to ourfelves imaginary 
terrors. One cannot guefs at the fight of a horte who 
his matter is. However, we mutt neglett nothing: go 
and keep watch before the gate, and have an eye upon 
every thing that may happea without there. 

Pope. Should } deny that we have ftrangers ? 

Wyndham. No, certainly, fince they were feen to alight 
here. To deny them would raife fufpicion. We mutt 
only all agree to fay that they come trom Dorchefter. 

_ Pope. It is hard to have oceation tor a lie, in order 
to avoid harm and to fulfil one’s duty. (He goes out.) 
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we SCENE W 
Wyndham. 


With true hearts about us I think we may defy the 
moft vigilant inquiry. How happy am I, in the prefent 
circumitance, that I always found means to have honeit 
people about me! Had I been lefs particular in the 
choice of my fervants, I fhould have loft the glory of 
faving my fovereign’s life. The bare thought of hav- 
ing contributed to his prefervation lifts me above my- 
felf, Audacious rebels! overturn our ancient conftitu- 
tion, trample upon law and honour, glut yourfelves with 
the blood of your fellow citizens; this vain fhadow of 
liberty that you purfue, draws you on, by licentiouf- 
nefs, to flavery. You will foon be obliged to invite 
him to the throne with all your vows, whom you now 
fo furioutly profcribe. The whole nation will bleis 
thofe who defended him from your blind phrenzy. 
That benediction will reach me and my _remoteft poite- 
rity. The precious blood that you have fhed will difturb 
your confcience, while I, in the decline of my life, 
ihall behold futurity with a tranquil and contented eye. 
I fhall have fulfilled my feveral duties-to my God, my 
king, my country and my family. Mi Be 2X a: 


SCENE V. 
Wyndham, Lady Wyndham, 


Wyndbam. Well, my dear, is not this @ fignal mark: 
of heaven’s favour, that we are entrufted with the def- 
tiny of the king? tatti@ass cy 

Lady Wyndham. Ah, my lord, if we could condu& him 
in triumph to London. if 7 OR 

Wyndbam. This with, worthy of the greatnefs of your — 
foul, is beyond our feeble power. It is fuilicie 
us if we can fend Charles over in fafety to. 
til the rage’ of a frantic people be appeafed 
ple muft firft feel the oppislive yoke that th 
pofed\upon themfelves. The performance o 
purpofe can be expected io their princi 
they have undergone this proof, ~ Ae 
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Lady Wyndham. Vf it be fo, our hopes are very far r 
moved. In the prefent univerfal anarchy,’ pride mak 
the evils of it to be fupported, becaufe every one hop 
to partake in the government. ~ - 


to intereft. The Englifh complained under their laft 
king of the oppreffion of fhip money and the flar cham- 
ber. ‘Taxes are infinitely heavier at prefent under the. 
arbitrary adminiftration of parliament: immenfe fume 
have been confumed for the levy of troops whofe pay 
is extravagant. It will be neceffary to keep thefe ar- 
mies up for a long time, in order to become formidable 
to*honett citizens as well as to foreign enemies. It is 
the nation that fupports thefe additional. expences, at 
the fame time that its manufactures lamguilh, and its 
commerce is interrupted. Difcontents will break out 
every where at once. ‘Thofe whom fortune has left in their 
original obfeurity, inflamed with envy on feeing people of 
~ their own clafs raifed above them, will rather wifh the 
fovercien power replaced in the hands of thofe whofe 
rank and birth more naturally qualify them fer it. We 
fhall foon fee that Cromwell and the parliament have 
overturned royal authority, in order firft to. divide it be- 
tween them, and afterwards to quarrel for it. Open 
violence and feeret perfecution will be exerted to reprefs 
‘the murmurs of difcontent: then the people at large 
will be fenfible that tyranny never rofe to more fhock- 
ing excefles of oppreflion and audacity than when they. 


were amufed with the vain hope of liberty. 


SCENE VI. .¢ 
“Wyndham, Lady Mary, Lady Wyndham, 


_ Lady Mary. Dear fon, I tremble with anxiety and’ 

perturbation. A croud of country people and ftrangers 
d before the houfe.. I am afraid ‘they have 

theking’s retreat. " 

Do not be uneafy, madam. You know, 


¢ in the high roads to talk of the news, 


7 any one heard any thin 
5 


roublefome times, the people quit their ess 


in rumour is fufficier to put them in mo-- 
nog of rene . 


es 
MS 


Wyndham. True; but we foon fee pride bafely yield | 


« 


~~ 
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) Lady Mary. Nothing troublefome as yet; they con- 

~ tent themfelves with gazing ftupidly at the walls; but 

‘they fhake their heads with a mytterious look as it they 
fufpected fomething extraordinary to be going on here. 

Wyndham. Had they the leaft fufpicion they would 

have forced an entrance before this. The blind popu- 
lace indulges every fort of caprice. They chute to af- 
femble here today rather than any where elfe. 

Lady Wymlham. But, my dear, may not fomebody have 
betrayed us ? 

Wyndham. The treafon could have come but from our 
own people, and to them fufpicion would be injurious. 
‘They. are all as much devoted to their fovereign as» we 
are ourfelves. 

Lady Mary. Oh! my fon, if we fhould be fo unfor- 
tunate as to render this retreat more fatal to the king 
than even the dangers of his flight: it would be the 
lait wound that grief would give my old age. 

Wyndham. No, my dear mother, fpare yourfelf thefe 
groundlefs fears. A few hours more and the king is 
fafe. At the clofe of the evening you muft fet out with 
him. It is known that for fome days paft my fitter’s 
health has been out of order. I have reported today 
that fhe defired earneflly to fee you. Your vifit is na- 
tural enough to avoid all fufpicion; and I hope that, 
under the care of Providence, you will arrive fafe at 
Shoreham. > aha . 


SCENE VII. 


Charles, Derby, Wyndham, Lady Mary, Lady Wandbam, 
’ Henry, Elizabeth. 


Charles. My lord,’ I have recovered my. firength. 
Thanks to your care, I never tatted the fweets of repofe 
more to my.fatisfadlion. On my waking I found your 
fon centinel at my door; I thank him for his attention, 
(Henry kiffes bis hand.) We are nearly of the fame age. 
1 fhall never forget my kind guard as lo ive ; 

and will recompenfe in your ion, my Le 
the hofpitality that ve fhewn me, 
be fo-happy as to find jou alive at my retu 
| Wyndbam. My fon bas only performed 

your majefty, J ye Be ai oe ‘ 

1 i 7 ; ; enya if ‘ 5 
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Charles. A duty rendered to me in my prefent cir- 
cumitances, has allthe merit of an actual kindnefs, and 
‘in this light I view it. 

Henry. Sire, 1am happy to have begun, near your 
facred perfon, the apprenticefhip of my future profef= 
fion in life. aa 
_ Lady Wyndham, ( feeing Pope approach with a napkin upon 
his fhoulder.) Our eagernefs to exprefs our fentiments of 
attachment to your majeity, makes us forget that you 
have a prefing call to fatisfy. Would your majefty 
chufe that we fhould order up what is prepared ? 

Charles. ¥ our ladyfhip always anticipates my wifhes. 

Pope. Every thing is ready. (He lays a table with tve 
covers. Henry is going to fet the things ia order.) 

Pope, (taking hold of his arm.) | beg, your pardon, 
young mafter, but every one to his fervice. 1 would not 
yield you mine today for all your fortune. 

Elizabeth, (running to take a bottle of wine and @ 
tumbler.) Sire, my brother had the honour to be your 
captain of the guard, give me leave to be your cup 
bearer. 

Charles, (/miling.) You will treat me then like Jupiter 
on Mount Olympus ? 

Wyndham. Ail our withes at prefent would be to form 
a court lefs unworthy of your majetty. 

Charles. Fortune, in the height of her favour, can 
never afford me any on which my eyes will dwell with 
fo lively a fatisfaction as now on this company. Amidit 
the pomp of a throne, the homage that I receive is the 
offering of ambition or intereft; here, poor and for- 
faken, I owe it to fewsiments of perfonal regard. (He 
looks at them by turns, "with his eyes bathed in tears, yet en~ 
*deavouring to conceal them.) Come, my Lord Derby, let 
us tafte the only peaceful refrefhment that we have en- 
joyed thefe three days. (ds they are going to fit downy 
Thomas enters bafily with wildne/s in his looks.) 
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SCENE VIiil. 


‘Charles, Derby, Wyndham, Lady Mary, Lady Wyndham, 
4 Henry, Elizabeth, Pope, Thomas. % 


Thomas. Ware! Ware! Captain Luke is coming ftraight 
towards the houfe with two foldiérs. Ihave barely been 
able to get before them. They are at my heels. 

\ Lady Mary and Lady Wyndham. Oh! Heavens! 

Elizabeth. We are undone. Mercy on us! » 

Henry. There are but three: we can fland our ground . 
‘againft them. the Tr. 

Derby, (vehemently.) Lord Wyndham, fave the king; 
firft of all let him retire. We will receive their, attack 
here in order to favour his retreat. bp bin 

Wyndham. No, Lord Derby, do not quit his majeity a 
‘moment. Henry, conduét them by the fecret door. 

Henry. Yes, Sire, truft yourfelf with me; while I 
have a drop of blood remaining they fhall not take you 
out of my hands. 

Wyndham. Elizabeth, do you follow them alfo with 
your mother, o284 Qin 


SCENE Ix. | 
Wyndham, Lady Mary, Pope, Thomas. 


Wyndham. Mother, I conjure you, beware of betray- 

‘Sng yourfelf by any marks of trouble or agitation. Per- 

. haps chance alone brings them here. Let us fit down 
to table, to anticipate their curiofity as td the meaning 
‘of thefe two covers. I hear them in the court yard, 
“Thomas, run to meet them, and conduct them hither — 
‘direétly to me. ie al ka’: 
’ Thomas. Enough, my lord. : 


SCENE Xe 
Z oe 
Wyndbam, Lady Mary, Popes 


7yndbam. And, Pope, you will take care 


oes out, fo that we may be able to affen mH 
Sits ‘upon occafion, ‘Take care to have 
\yeady at the little door of the park. 
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Pope. I fly to perform your orders. 
Wyadham. No, ftop; remain bere a moment: I will 
give you a fign when it will be time. 


SCENE XI. 


. Wyndham, Lady Mary, Pope, Thomas, Captain Luke, 
_Pembel, Talgol. 


Captain Luke. Heaven enlighten you, profane ones! 
Night hath overtaken us on our road. We .come to 
take up our lodging here for the night, I and thefe two 
brave foldiers who fupport the good old cauie. 

Wyndbam. All the apartments of the houfe are taken 
up by my own family. 1 have not room to receive you. 

Luke. 1 tell you, neverthelefs, in the parliament’s 
name, that you muft lodge us. 

Wyndbam. You are men’ of war, and hardened to fa- 
tigue. If you can put up with narrow CY ead ae, lcan 
lodge you. 

Luke. We are men of war, and our {words will open 

omar ae place. For whom is this table prepared ? 

Lady Mary. For my fon and me. We were abfent at 
dinner time. 
' Luke. And fo were we, i’faith; juit the fame luck; 
fo bring us three covers more: we will dine together. © 
: Wyndham. Take this table to yourfelves ; for fear of 
incommoding you we will go and eat fomewhere elfe. 
Luke. With all my heart: we are the mafters heres : 


we do not ft upon ceremony with itrangers. (To 
‘Yhomas.) _On€ cover more, and then bring up the 
dinner. 


Lady Mary, (to Thomas abo ee at @ lofs.) Do as 
you are ordered. : 

Wyndham, (to Pope.) Stay and wait upon them; then 
— to, meet (He goes out «with Lady Mary.) 


SCENE XII. ks : 
oe Pembely Ti algel ree 


,o it oe 
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Pembel. Let us do honour to the good old caufe. 
(Thomas brings a third cover.) 

Talgol, (taking it.) Give me this: I will be of the 
party. (They fi dowa to table, Sacaad begiz to eat with 
extraordinary voracioufnefs.) 

Luke, (/peaking to Pope with bis aoa full.) Well, 
my lad, what news ? 

Pope. You ought to know the news better than I. 
There are fo many reports, who the deuce can come at 
the truth? Is it fact that the king is taken? (looking at 
bim earnefily.) 

Luke. He is not, fince I have not been able to take 
him. For three days paft I have beat about all the 
country. He would not have efcaped me. He muit 
have been left dead upon the field of battle. . 

Pope. How fay you ? 

Luke. How fay 1? Some wine here. (To Thomas, 
handing him an empty difo.) Go and bring us fomething | 
elfe. 

Pope, (afide, as he brings fome bottles.) Heaven be 
praifed! they do not know that he is here. ~ 

Pembel. This néws confounds you, rogue. ee 

Luke. Go, ring his knell: but 1 advife you 0 it 
fo gently that the parliament may not hear it, or elfe- 
I will ring yours. 

Pembel.. What fhould comfort you is, that your kin 
not alone in the other world. He will find the h 4 
his army there. We have difpatched his molt faithful | 
fervants to wait mi him. 

Luke. Blockheads! fome of them ‘oak it into their 
heads to afk me quarter: but, with my"fWord, I cut the © 
word in two in their throats. 1 - 

Thomas, (bringing another difo.) Here 3s 
ready in the houfe. 

Luke. It willdo: only bring us wine. 

Pembel, (to Pope.) What are you about. 
your head? It feems a4 55 you do not wifh us y 

Luke. Lay us fix bottles here upon the tabl 
ae your bufinefs until we call you. (5 
ught up.) a 
Pope, Pvede as he goes out-) Thefe fellow 


o the Sementll aotrE to yh uf ot 
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Luke, Pembel, Talgol. 
Pembel, (to Talgol.) What fayeft thou, comrade? 


How dott thou find thyfelf now thou art illuminated. 
Luke. See if any thing be wanting to'the children of 


the Lord. All that is found in the land belongeth of 


right to us. 

Talgol. I did not think that the elect had been per- 
mitted to eat meat in the dwellings of the profane. 

Luke. That is becaufe you do not yet underitand our 
principles. ‘They command us to take poffeffion of every 

‘good thing poflible, at the expence of the children of 
darknefs. Now certainly nothing can better fulfil this 
object than to intercept their meat, as it were, before 
it réaches their mouths, and to eat in their ftead. 

Talgol. Very well explained. 

Luke. When will you know the infinite advantages 
which the elect enjoy ? Whatever engagements we enter 
ingo with the ungodly, though even confirmed with an 

sare and of right ought to be null, the moment 
they turn to our prejudice. In conformity to this prin- 
ciple, you fee what our conduct was before Pendennis 
caftle. Did we not receive the exprefs order of the 
Lord to flay the beficged with the edge of the fword, 
notwithftanding the articles.of capitulation ? 

Pembcl. The Bulinefs is only to underftand- well the 
fundamental points of our doctrine. We dre the friends 

« of heaven, BB every thing ought to be in our favour 
againft its enemies. Jt would be infulting heaven to re- 
fufe the gifts that it vouchfafes us; and all our actions 

~ are lawful and fan@tified, becaufe we act only from the 
fuccour,of its grace. Was it not heaven that infpired 
even our women with a zeal quite divine for the good 
old ca PHave we not feen thofe of the higheft dif- 
‘ftvip themfelves, with alacrity, of their moft 
, jewels; and the very fervants bring us the 
of their wages, in order to_raife troops for th 

‘heaven, and to force all England to w 


of falvation? Do we nor, « ay, bh 
re to us his facred will to his ations 
- t4t 


s 
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Talgol. And yet the Scots faid the fame at Dunbar; P 
and prophefied, that if they came down from their hills 
they would beat Cromwell. 

Pembel. True; but Cromwell had alfo his revelations 
which told him, that he fhould beat the Scots if they 

caine down from the hills, The prayers of the two par- 

ties were an appeal to the judgment of the Lord, who 
declared by the victory that party which he judged moft 
worthy to projper, as he hath lately teflified again by 
new bleflings. 

Luke. Come, enough of this: let us drink, my friends. 
( They drink.) 

Pembel. Captain, fhall we go now and fee if they have 
taken proper care of our horfes ? 

’ Luke. Yes, my lad, and then we will go and « examine 
every corner of this houfe to fee whether it contains 
any thing that may fuit the favourites of the Lord. 


&<@ > Fr ae 
‘ eee : 
SCENE I. fies 


Pope and Thomas (entering together, and’ ee the 


"4 — ‘ in a hurry.) : 7 Aiea 
+ ; ‘. 
Thanas. It feems as if thefe ideal on Ladies 
to eat up the king’s dinner. |, ,. 


Pope. Do not be uneafy ; the king has. had h 
I referved the bet for him. M1 
Thomas. Yes, but while they were wee Fes 
their eafe, he was obliged to fhatch a hafty 4 e 
midft of terror and apprehenfion. + ; 
_ _ Pope. I that exulted fo much in the tho 
img upon his majelty, to fee myfelf, on the con 
obliged to wait upon his greateft enemies ; 
Thomas. 1 was in the mind. twenty times to kn 
le at. iste heads, when the afked 
; oa ea them | 
ufe I affure you, i 
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. private chamber where ‘the king was, I had my piftols 
tthe and fhould have blown their brains out. 

Thomas. It is happy for us that they are fo certain of 
his death: but with what an exulting tone did they 
fpeak of it! 1 never faw infolence equal to theirs. 

Pope. And the captain too had a better flock of it 
than the others. | 

Thomas. That is becaufe he remembers his former ho- 
nourable ftation. Would you believe that I have feen 
him a butcher’s boy in Brittol ? 

Pope. Then I do not wonder that he carries fuch a 
cutting flafhing look with him. 

Thomas. And his friend there, Mr. Pembel, the tay- 
lor’s apprentice, who was firit the fpiritual guide of his 
wandering neighbours, and then one of Cromwell’s 
preaching foldiers, I would lay a wager that he has 
erent more by his curfed tongue than ever he has 

illed with his {fword. 

aa Do you know the third ? 

omas. No; but. by his fimokedried appearance: I 
fhould take him to be one of thofe miferable kettle- 
menders, that travel the country under the name of 
tinkers. ‘The party muft have picked him up on the 
high roads. 

Pope. Yes, they fhot him flying, that’s plain ; and @ 
noble acquifition he is to them, no doubt. r 


SCENE Il. oy 


Lady Mary, Wyndham, Pope, Thomas. 


Wyndham. Well, Pope, where are the foldiers ? 

Pope, I believe, my lord, they are all faft afleep by 
this time. I carried four bottles of wine into their 
chamber, which they emptied as they were going to 
bed. I'll warrant, -my lady will be at Shoreham before 
awake. Ra . 

m. We muft take the advantage then of this 
precious moment. Let every thing be prepared, in the 
greatett filence, for my mother’s departure. in a 


& lad y Mary. Thomas, go and give a look Met Oh equi - 
¢, and ‘haften the getting of ei ee enrgis 
oh n ‘ > } 7 
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now making the king put on the difguife neceflary for 


his attending me. When all things are prepared you 
will come and let us know. 
Thomas, Madam, I obey. 


SCENE IIL. 
Lady Mary, Wyndham, Pope. 


Pope. My lord, fhall I accompany the king ? 

Wyndban. No; 1 will have my fon to be one of the 
party, and the fewer they are the lefs fufpicions they 
will create. ~ 

Pope. But if, by any untoward accident, there fhould 
be a neceflity for defending him, can you arm too many 
for his fafeguard? I think now, I might go a little way 
before on the road to reconnoitre, without feeming to 
belong to my lady’s carriage. 

Wyndbam, That charge I will give to Thomas. 

Pope, (forrowfully.) ‘To Thomas, my lord? Do you 
doubt my courage or fidelity ? BR 

Wyndham. No, Pope, | believe them both to be proof ; 
but I have occafion ae your prudent management here, 
both to deceive the foldiers who are in the houfe, and 


' the country people in the village, in cafe of any un- 


king. 


forefeen accident. its hkaa 
Lady Mary. Be affured, if any important bufinefs re- 
uired dexterity or addrefs, you fhould be the firit per- 
fbn chofen to condué it. 1 give you my word you 
fhould. : ; 


Pope. This affurance comforts me a little ; yet I muft 
fay, 1 would rather attend the king, and fave his life a 


die with him. SER: 
Wyndham. \t is fufficient; I know your principles : 
but time preffes. Go and fee if his majefty be read 
and tell my fon he may bring him here wi “ld 
Pope, (going out.) Yes, my lord. =~ 


SCE N BO Rg 
Lady Mary, Wyndbarte yt ‘ 


ds Wa Iam charmed with Henry’s beh 
* His refpect is fervent, without ha i 


ra 


cides) eee 
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thing of fervility. His words are tempered with affec- 
tion, deference, and generofity. He comforts the prince ; 
he animates him ; he fwears to ferve him at the expence 
of his life. We may difcover already in his youth the 
good fenfe and firmnefs of more advanced experience. 

Wyndham. My fon will be indebted to you for his vir- 
tues. By prefenting us conftantly with the example of 
my father’s great qualities, you imprefs your ¢hiidren 
with the delire of emulating them. 

Lady Mary. Thefe are tempetftuous times and will 
afford frequent opportunities of putting them in prac- 
tice. I would fain believe that ina feafon of trial your 
fon will prove himfelf not unworthy of his name. 

Wadham. O, Madam! how proud you make me by 
that hope! That 1 owe you my life is nothing, I owe 
to you the honour of all thofe in whom I live and exilt. 


& Ci BoM By oV 
Charles, Derby, Lady Mary, Wyndham, Henry. 


Charles. Lord Wyndham, do you know thefe cloaths ? 
He draws afide the cloak in wuvigg he is wrapped up, and 
set the fuit of livery under it.) 
Wyndbam. Oh! how afilicting to fee my prince ree 
duced to this dreadful neceifity ! 
Lady Mary, (looking down.) I dare not direct my looks 
to your majeity, leit 1 fhould give you offence, . 
Charles, (with dignity.) No, Madam, be under no une 
eafinefs, you will not fee me blufh: this is not the firft 
‘time that Chance has condemned me to ftrange meta- 
morphofes. Forced as 1 was a few days ago to ply the 
axe as a woodcutter in the foreit, why fhould I be alto- 
nithed at this new difguife ? It is but another inflance 
of the inconitancy of Fortune. ‘The more the loads me 
with infults, the more pride I take in defpifing them. 
I with even to rife above her, above myfelf, from the 
flow eftate to which the reduces me. A king in this 
_ drefs receives an important lefion from Providence to 
= it to other fovereigns. i. 
rby, (turning afide, and lifting up his eyes to heaven.) 


Charless 


~ 


“order and confufion in 


concern for the interefts of our country, whatever per- 


be fufficiently rewarded: but, alas! my f 
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Charles. Lord Derby, in thefe garments you fee nothing 
but what is abject; I can ldok upon it as the apparel of 
triumph. The diadem upon my forehead could not, 
perhaps, imprefs my enemies with refpect, whereas, in 
the livery of fervitude, it is my glory that I reign in 
the faithful hearts of my fubjects. (Derby and the reft 
throw themfelves at the king’s feet.) : 

Wyndham. You fee us ready to facrifice ourfelves for 
your majefty. ; 

Charles. (with tranfport.) This is homage that raifes 
me far higher than the thrones of the earth: but rife, ; 
my friends; your place is not at my feet, but by my 
fide. My lord, I have feen virtues in your houfe which 
do not always accompany a crown, and which eclipfe 
its fplendor. If my love for my people and the laws of 
honour did not make it my duty to f{upport my crown, 
this peaceful retreat, and the enjoyment of your friend 
fhip, would be the utmoit bound of my ambition. 

Lady Mary. For pity’s fake, Sire, do not exprefs fuch 
fentiments ; they will make our forrows too bitter. 

_ Wyndbam, Alas! fuch is our fituation: though the 
fight of your majefty fills me with the livelieft joy, yet 
Iam reduced to the neceflity of withing you foon to be 
at a diftance from my yiew. PaaS ae 

Charles. My preieite, my lord, has occafioned dif- 

Your houfe; but I fwear that I 
will never forget the danger to which I expofe you, nor 
the*%generous firmnefs with which you brave it. 

Wyndham. Ah, Sir! animated as we are with 


fonally regards us alone is but a very feeble confidera- 
tion. Itis neither my own fafety nor that of my family 
that difturbs me; yours occupies my whole thoughts. — 
Fortune has put it out of our power to be ufeful to our 
country ; but your majefty may {till make her ry 
Charles. While 1 labour to obtain that | 
I fhall ever recollect that you have furnithed 
the means. If I arrive at the accomplifhmen 
you fhall not afk the commonwealth for your ret 
will charge myfelf with acquitting the national 
tude. vee eget 
‘Wyndham, Let me fee my country happy ane 
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haufted by long fervices, hardly allows me that hope : 
] leave it, however, as a bequeft to my fon, together 
with the inheritance of my principles. Permit me, 
Sire, to recommend this my only remaining fon to your 
notice. -I afk nothing for him but that your majefly 
would employ him ufefully in the fervice of his coun- 
try. I dare anfwer for him that he will neither difgrace 
your choice nor impair the honour of his anceftors, 

Charles, My lord, I give you my word as.a pledge of 
my regard for him; and if ever 1 fhould be unfortunate 
enough to forget it, (be takes Henry by the hand,) brave 
fon of my benetaétor, come boldly “Head my, throne, 
and fay, **I am Wyndham;” my heart will quickly 
tell me what my duty is. 


SCENE VI. 
Charles, Derby, Lady Mary, Wyndham, Elizabeth, Henry, 


ope, ‘Thomas. 


Pope and Thomas, (as they enter.) My lord, all is ready 
for his majefty’s departure. 
Derby. There is not a moment to be loft. 
Lady Mary, (lifting up her bang towvard heaven.) O 
God, the defender of kings, deign to take us under thy 
- protection. (Wyndham appears buried in thought.) 
Charles, (approaching him.) Lord Wyndham, you have 
notawordfor me. - 


Wyndbam. Sire, 1 would I could conceal from you the _ 


perturbation which my heart feels at this moment. 
Charles. And I would I could exprefs .to you the 
_workings of mine, I came into your houfe a fugitive ; 
you have treated me as a king; now I “depart your 
friend. (Wyadham going to throw himfelf at his feet is 
reftrained by Charles who opens bis arms to him.) What 
are you doing ? I will receive no homage from a friend. 
Let him embrace me. (He embraces him with tranfport.) 
Fate, my lord, will not be fo cruel as to deprive me of 
the happinefs of feeing you again. (Wyndham, unable 
to anfwer him, takes his hand, hiffes it and bathes it with 
: ars. Charles looks at him affeHionately. Pope, in 
me ceeerr? to kifs the fhirt of the king’s cloak 

4 gives him his hand to kifs, and Jays 


owe. 
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I owe to you the prefervation of my life. ‘Honour alone 
can repay fuch fervices, amd I offer you no other re- 
ward: but watch carefully over the fafety of your ex- 
cellent mafters; that will be a kindnefs to me, and fuch 
a one as fhall repay, if ever I ae again to this 


‘country, with a handiome fortune. (4p oaching Lady 


Mary, and offering her bis hand.) Mi am, I am your 
tadyfhip? s mott obedient. (Henry embraces his father.) 

Wyndham, (vith fervor.) My fon, I confide to you 
the facred perfon of your king. You are anfwerable to 
me for his fafety. Dare, if it be neceflary, to die in his 
defence. 

Henry, (swith vivacity,) I pledge my life to that end, 
in the prefence of heaven and you. 


S.C. ENE “VX 


Lady Mary, Lady Wyndham, Charles, Derby, ‘ethan, 
Elizabeth, Henry, Pope, Thomas. 


= 


Lady Wyndham, (entering ina fright, and followed by 
Elizabeth. ) Ah, ftop, Sire! Mother, you conduét his ma- 
jefty to deftruction. 4 

Lady Mary. My dear child, what is the caufe of this joo 
confternation ? 

Lady Wyndham. Eth § is loft. 

Charles. How! I befeech your lode to explain. 

Bady Wyndham. How fhall | find ftrength to tell | 

_ Wyndbam. Endeavour to collect yourfelf, my 
For heaven’s fake relieve us from the, anxiety it ‘ you 
have occafioned us. 

Lady Wyidbam, (out of breath.) The fmith—who fhod 
the king’s horfe—-fiole in hither privately——He sree jpto 
the room where the foldiers lay—and awake ; 
he told them that the king was in the houf 

o out in order to raife. the country pee 
Hidiers are dreffing themfelves to come here am 
his majeity. ‘oh 

Charles, (usisd Jirmaefs.) 1 mut viele to fat 
without lofing every drop of my blood firft. 

Derby. Ah? if 1 can fave your life at the 
mine! What have we to fear weile our {wor 
left us ? tai ar gi 
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Wyndham. No, brave veteran, refiftance would be in- 

* effectual. The whole village is, perhaps, already up in 
arms. Let not your majeity yield to the dictates of a 
blind defpair. I befeech you, my dear Lord Derby,: 
conduct the king again into his fecret apartment, and do 
not leave his perfon a moment. If we muft come to 
open force, I will go and join you with my fon, and we 
will all fight together till our laft breath. (He leads 
them towards a private faircafe.) ‘Thomas, run and pull 
up the drawbridge to hinder the populace from entering. 
(Thomas goes out.) And you, my fon, I fear the heat 
and vivacity of your youth; retire with Pope into the 
neat room. I torbid you to come out. without my or- 

ers. 

Henry, (vith warmth.) What, Father-— 

Wyndbam. Uhear the foldiers coming. (Heary /prings 
Jorwward to meet them. Wyndham holds him back, cafis a 
Severe look at him, and fays, with an authoritative voice,) 
Obey. (Henry goes vith Pope into the next chamber.) 

Wyndham, (to Lady Mary.) O, Mother, it is now that 
I have occation to be fupported by your courage! (He 

_ turns towards Lady Wyndham and Elizabeth.) My love, 

) you will pardon me, and you, my dear child, if Iexpofe 
you to the view of an infolent foldiery ; but in fuch a 
danger I cannot think of fuffering you out of my fight. 


S°C+E NE ~ ¥III. 


_ Lady Mary, Lady Wyndham, Elizabeth, Wyndham, Luke, 
Pembel, Talgol. | 


(The foldiers rufh into the room.) | 


"Luke, (witha woice like thunder.) Where are they ? 
Where are they ? 

Wyndham, (calmly.) Whom do you feek ? 

Luke. Stuart, and the companion of his flight. 

Wyndham. Stuart ? I know none of that name but the 
king of England, and it is always pronounced before 
me with refpect. 

Luke. We have no king. I afk for Charles Stuart. 
+ Penbel, He is here in your houfe: do not think to 
nceal him, or it will cot you your life, 


4 


* ie Wyndbame 
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Wyndham. I fhould defpife my life if f thought ‘it t were, 
at your mercy. 

Luke. Fewer words, and anfwer me. Where are the 
two men who came here this morning? ° ~ 

Pembel. The {mith who fhod their horfes 'obferved 
their fhoes to have been made in the north. Other cir- 
cumitances prove that one of them is me of Scotland. 

Lady Mary. Have you ever feen him? Would you 
know him ? 

Luke. No, but what does that fignify ? Cromwell will 
foon know him. 

Wyndham, (ahi ide to Lady Mary.) Do you ‘hear’ him, 
mother ? Oh, 
Lady Mary, ‘afd to Wyndham.) Son, I underftand 

your generous withes. 

Luke, (interrupting them.) ©ome; an end of 3 your dif- 
courfes: let thofe two ftrangers be given up to us this 
moment. (He draws his fuvord, and holds it over Wynd- 
ham’s head.) Let them be given up to US, or ‘you: are 
a dead man. 

Lady Wyndham, (throwing herfelf between the captain and 
Wyndham.) What would you do, Barbarian ? — 

Lady Mary. Stop, Stop, I will bring them to you. = 4 

Luke, (lowering bis ford.) Make hafte, my ‘ady, if 
you.tremble for his life. 


‘g 3 C E NE? 1xXs 
Wyndham, Lady Wyndham, Elizabeth, Luke, Pembel, Talgol. | 


Lady Wyndham, (terrified—afide to Ei): Nba can. 
be my mother’s defign ? 
Elizabeth, I dare not even conjecture. 
themfelves into each other’s arms.) Py 
Luke. My lord, are you ignorant of the 
nounced by parliament againit fuch as 
to fhelter Charles Stuart trom their iy 
Wyndham. Ave you ignorant of the it 
dounds to fuch as violate the rights of he 
Luke. You are a rebel to the law of the 5 
. Wyndbam, 1 know no law Shee. eae ita 
SP SL " 
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Luke. How can honour bind you to protect an out- 
law, a declared enemy of his country ? 
Wyndbam. The enemy of his country, in my eftima- 
tion, is he who overturns the government, and takes” 
froin the people their lawful fovereign, Even if the 
blindnefs of my underftanding had drawn me into thofe 
abominable principles which you profefs, had Charles 
come to feek fhelter in my houfe from his enemies, I 
fhould have thought it my duty to refpec&t his misfor- 
tunes. Judge if I was capable of betraying him while 
I look upon him as my fovereign, and his perfon as fa- 
cred. Violence may tear him from my arms, but even 
the fight of a feattold prepared for my execution could 
not make me betray him bafely. 
 Lwke. You acknowledge then that Charles Stuart is 
) one of the two men who are going to be brought to us ? 
Wyndham. When they are in your prefence you will 
know it from their own mouths, if they chute to tell 
you. ‘ ; 
Luke. They muft confefs, or this fteel fhall do me 
right if they refufe. 
Wyndham. Do you dare to fay fo? Imagine not that 
I will futfer you to exercife your rage with impunity. 
This caftle, for three hundred years, has been the reti- 
dence of honour, You {hall not defile it by an exe- 
crable murder. Dread the confequence of drivirg me 
to defpair, You fee a foldier who is lefs weakened by 
age than by the fatigue of war, and who, to punifh you, 
could find the vigour of his youth again upon occation. 


SCE NE. X. 


Lady Mary, Wyndham, Lady Wyndham, Elizabeth, Luke, 
Pembel, Talgol, — 


. Luke, (to Lady Mary who enters.) Where are my pri- 
foners ? ‘ 
Lady Mary. They follow. .Before I deliver them into 
our hands, I think it neceflary to declare to you how 
much I deteit the action whieh you force me to com- 
mit: I am fenfible rhat it is an outrage to humanity ; 
but my firft duty is to preferve the lite which is moft 
luable. Jf I had been free to ranfom it with mine, 
OLs Ie K . IL fhould 
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I thould not have hefitated upon the choice of the vic- 
tim. The eye of heaven fees my inmoft heart, and will 
call you to an account for the blood which I expofe to 
your fury. (IHolding ber hands to them fuppliantly.) But 
if you are fill fenfible to the voice of nature, reject 
not my earneft entreaties in behalf of thefe unfortunate 
men. I have promifed that you will ripest their 
ditlrefs. 


Luke. We are too long liflening to empty lamentations. 
Where are they ? 


SCENE Xhaane 


Lady Mary, Wyndham, Lady Wyndham, Elizabeth Luke, 
Talgol, Pembel, Henw$f Popes =a be: 


Henry, (advancing boldly, wrapped up, as is Pope, ina 
large cloak.) 1 will not wait for your coming to feek me. - 
Lady Wyndham, (knowing Henry "s voice.) Heaven ! what 
dol hear? My fon? (she falls in a frvoom i into Eliza- 

beth’s arnts, who takes her to @ feat.) 

Wyndham, (cagerly endeavouring to afifi her—afide to 
Elizabeth,) Take care not to betray us. (Luke, Pembet, 
and Talgol, look at. Henry for a while with a mixture of 

J urprize Sand irrefolution.) peed Pt 1S 

Luke, (going up tobim.) Who are you? > nae 

Henry, (boldly.) Fave you the infolenee to rey that 
I would deign to anfwer you? Hite 

Luke, (peremptorily, ) Latk you who are yde as 

Henry. By what right do you dare to quelion me? 

Luke. In the name of the parliament whofe orders I 
bear. 

Heary. What ? fhall T acknowledge a periamest feat 
is governed by a rebel? 

Luke. General Cromwell will find means 9 oblige 
you. He is ont ten miles off. You muf 1 ik in his 
prefence. 

Heury. Then you will have but one von om 
lips. Lead me to him. ~ 

Pembel. Let us make hafle before the count 
affemble and come, perhaps," to ee 
‘with us. 
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Evke. Come along. (He makes a motion as if to lay 
bold on Henry.) ’ 

Henry, (vith an air of authority, makes figus to hineto 
afft.)° One moment. (70 W}xudbam.) My lord, I hoped 
to have been one day ufeful to my country. If my 
death can fave to her the blood of one more valuable, 
I devote myfelf without reluttance, nay with joy: 
meantime let me pay to your lordfhip as well as to this 
lady, the tribute of my gratitude for your fentiments in 
my behalf, and particularly for the high opinion that 
you have expreffed of my courage. (Wyndham and Lady 
Marty chdeavour to fiifle their grief. Henry looks round for 
bis mother, and fees ber in a fivoon. He takes her hand 

. and 5 it.) .Towhat a fituation does the exceflive ten- 
dernefs of her feelings reduce her! Mutt I be forced to 
abandon her while fhe is thus ? My Lord—Madam— 
and you, Elizabeth, I conjure you, in the name of all 
that is facred, apply your tendereit cares to recover and 
confole ye “Speak to her often of me: defcribe to her 

_the violence that 1 do myfelf in parting from her at 
this moment.. I could net anfwer tor my refolution if 
T only faw her tears or heard her fighs for a nie 

* (Herifes, preffes tenderly the band of Elizabeth, uttersahea 

folk b cafts bis eyes for the laf? time on bistmor ay 
ben-all at once drawing his hat down over his eyes, and 
mufling up bis face in bis cloak, for fear of being known 
by thé county people in paffing through the village, Be walks * 
of wery Fah, making figns tothe foldiers to follow him.) 
,_ Luke, (accompanying him with his fvord drawn.) Come 
along, my lads. on 
""Pembel, (to Pepe, avho alfo mufles himfelf up in his 


See 


clo.) March. © Our general will.foon know who you 
a Psa feat Pat go it 
A s¢. Tam not afraid tc tell it aloud to yourfelves : 


aithful fervant of the King’s, and one who would 
lory to dic for him.’ — . 


Pate: 8.0 EN xi. 
Lady Mary, Wyndbam, Lady Wyndbam, Elizabeth. 


iW yadbam, At length I have full liberty toindulge my 
griet. O, mother, what a facrifice ! 
|) Ria Lady Y 
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Lady Mary. To meit is the moft grievous, whom For- 
tune obliged to prepare and conduct the, victims. 

Wyadbam, (bending over Lady: Mary.) Look up, my 
deareit life. Alas, what do I fay! Should I with to fee 
you out of this peaceful fwoon? Ah! that it would 
change to a long and deep fleep! Wounded as my heart 
is with. my own griefs, how fhall I be able to bear your 
diftraction ? ; 

Lady Wyndham, (recovering herfelf by degrees—with a 
feeble voice.) My fon! i 

Hyndbam. In vain you call the beloved youth. Hard 
fate! that we fhould be condemned to lofe him at the. 
‘very moment when he fhews himfelf moft worthy of our 
Jove. 

Lady Wyndham, (collecting her fpirits—awith more firength 
of voice.) My fon! (looking all round.) Where is he? (rifing 
Aaftily,) What have you made of my fon? (Wyndham 
is guite dejected and not able to anfiwer.) 

Lady Mary, (making a violent effort to confirain her 
feelings.) A hero, the honour of our name; the faviour 
of our king; the pledge of his country’s fafety. 

Lady Wyadham, (in a frantic voice.) Barbarians! have 
you facriliced him then ? . 
Hyndbam. Would you fee me difhonoured by a bafe 
att of treafon, and give up the facred head of majefly 
to an executioner ? Were you reduced to chufe between 
a hufband who fhould owe his life to his infamy, and 
a fon who fhould die for glory, fpeak what would be - 

rour choice ? gas, 

Lady Wyndbam. How can Tanfwer you? But, my fon! 

Wyndham. He was mine alfo, Efcaped alone from 
the ruins of a numerous family, I flattered myfelf that 
he would raife it to its former luftre. “Indeed, from his | 
earlieft youth, he afforded the moft aufpicious hopes ; 
and in one moment he has now gone far beyond them. 
With fo many claims to my fattest can ‘you think 
that he is indifferent to me, or that his lofs would create 
in me lefs poignant grief than in you? Pity my forrows, 
therefore, in your turn. You think me infenfible, be- 
caufe L would comfort you. Ah! why cannot I lay bare 
my heart before you? You would fee it harrowed up 
with tortures inexpreffible. What fhall I fay to you? 
Such a foul as yours is not to be deluded by = con 
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folations ; but fome fources of comfort are yet open. See 

four fon, already full of virtues, acquire immortal glory 
in the flower of his age, by faving his prince and his 
country. Let your atection dwell a moment upon thefe 
noble thoughts. If we are to lofe our fon, there is this 

. wellfounded hope ‘left, which Cromwell’s ferocious 
cruelty will not render vain, that we {hall all be in-* 
cluded in the fame profeription with him. 
Lady Wyndham. | accept with pleafure this dreadful 
! hope. What fhould [ do with life were { tofurvive my fon ? 

(avith more vivacity.) But where is he? 1 will fee him. 
Bring him back to me that I may at leaft receive his lait 
embrace. 

Wyndbam. With difficulty he tore himfelf from your 
arms, fearing the excefs of your tendernefs. 

- Lady Wyndham, He knew it not, if he only faw meina 
flate ot iafenfibility. That might be caufed by a woman’s 
terror at the fight of boifterous foldicrs. He fhould 
have been witnefs to a mother’s defpair. Has he feen 
the burning tears flow from my eyes? Clafped to his 
mother’s breaft, hath he felt the throbbings of her 
heart? Muft he die without knowing how dear he is 
tome? No, cruel as ye are, fuffer me to follow him. 
I will go: 1 will rufh into the croud of his guards and 
executioners. I will embrace him a thoufand times. I 
will expire on his breatt. (She ru/bes forward diftrafed— 
Wyndham holds ber while frretching forth her arms and 
clafping her hands together, fhe cries with an Hie hes 
voice,) My fon! My fon! (At this moment Charles enters 
with Derby. He flops Joort in filenPfurprize. Wyndbam 
perceiving him, approaches. Lady Wyndham endeavours to 
contain the tranfports of her grief inthe king’s Prfext 3 and 
to avoid his fight, fhe leans upon Elixebeth’s breaft.) 


"SCENE. XI, 
Charles, Derby, Lady Mary, Wyndbam, Lady Wyndham, 


‘ Elizabeth, 


Charles. Lord Wyndham, what has been the matter? I 
_ hear tumultuous voices repeat on every fide, with reitc- 
rated clamour, ‘¢ The king is taken.”? The foldiers are 
_ dragging off two men. 1 followed them with my eyes 
K 3 > along 
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a long way into the country, and faw them follewed by. 
a fhouting populace, and attended with a thoufand lights. 
I come down, I find you all in the deepett confterna- 
tion, I fee your lady drowned in tears and avoiding my 
looks. What is this myflery ? I dread to unravel it. 
Wyndbam. Have you not heard the cries of this dif- .. 
coniolate mother ? ey 
Charles. How! Is your fon —— p) ote gees 
Wyndham. He had fworn to fave your life at the ex- 
pence of his own. He now fuifils his vow. » 97 © 
Charks. And you believe that I will fuffer him to die 
in my ftead? No, no; IJ fhould think myfelf umworthy: 
of fo noble fidelity were I to permit this facrifice, Dry» 
up your tears, madam, I will foon reftore’ toyou a fon 
fo worthy of your forrows. ; socks Mystit panies 8 
Wyndham. The attempt would be vain. Will blood- 
thirfty Cromwell be terrified at the number of his vic=— 
tims? It is paft with my fon, and you would: perifh 
without. faving him. fi ian 
Charles. Then at leat I will die with hime, 
Wyndham. No, Sire; you fhall not dies Sone MBeda: 
no longer at your own difpofal ; eg oe tome, wha. 
have purchafed it at the price of my bl -Tprefume 
to affert my claims upon it, conjointly with thofe of the. 
nation, " al (eer 
Charles. What can youexact of me? 1) ©) 91 ay if “f 


ig tee 


Wyndham, The accomplifthment of our great det 
Its execution is now become favourable... The fa 
port which has already filled the village, and will 
be fpread through the whole country, enfures chal 
free retreat. Make hafte to depart. ‘Phedela van 


his reach before his fury awakess © 
Derby. Then, Lord Wyndham, withdra 
from Cromwell’s vengeance. Bring your moth 
wife, and your daughter, ‘together with the m 
able of. your effeéts, and follow our deftiny. 
Wyndham. \ thought, Lord Derby, 
known me better. Shall I give wp my owr 
fword of the executioner, and withdraw 1 
from it?) | ; 


. 
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Charles. Save at leaft what remains to you of an un- 
fortunate family. Make hafte to lodge them in a place 
of fafety. ~ is 

Lady Mary. How, Sire! I abandon my fon? 

Lady Wyndham. Mine they have torn from me, but 
. they ihall not tear me from my hufband. 

Wyndbam. You fee, death bas no terrors for us: half 
of my family has perifled in your father’s defence, the 
remainder will not hefitate to perith for your fafety. 

Charles. No, I do-not accept this fanguinary offering. 
What a lot purfues me! Heaven gives kings to make 
nations happy, whereas I am fent to bring deftruction 
on my people, My life is a ground of difcord to my 
fubjects. | fee fome proftitute their confcience and their 
honour to the purpofe of procuring my death, others. 
in my defenve facrifice their too generous blood. It is 
my blood, it is my blood that the furies demand. . De- 
liver me from this detefted life; I hate it, I abhor it. 

| Wyndham. Foy that very reafon it is the higheft cou- 

rage tofupport it. Heaven, while it feconds my defign, 
hath pointed out to us our feveral duties ; yours to live,, 
ours to die. Suffer us to fulfil this glorious deftiny. If 
on the feaffold I learn that you are fafe, I fhall die 
happy. t 


K 4 Wyndham . 
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Wyndham. By what right, Sire? you make me forget 
the duty of a fubjeéty and affume the authority over 
you which my age givés me, and if I muft add, my 
Fervices. When] gave you an afylum here, at the ritk 
of my fortune and life, the honour of faving you was 
a fufficient recompence; but when I facrifice my fon 
‘for your prefervation, with what price can you repay 
me? And you would fnatch from me even the. fruits of 
this facrifice, and oblige me to grieve that I ever con- 
fented to it? No, Sire, you are a king, I was a father. 
For your fake | am no longer one; rettone to me, there-~ 
fore, in your perfon, the fon whom I had brought up 
to fulfil the hopes of hiscountry. You afk me by what | 
right? You have given me aright, which I will exaét 
an allits rigour. Depart, 

Charles. Generous but cruel Wyndham—. 

Wyndham. 1 hear no more. Depart, and by asi - 
yourfelf, fave the nation. Follow us, mothers and 
you, my Lord Derby, oe me to force the king away. (He 
turns towards Lady Wyndham.) My? deareit, excufe me, 
I go to tafte the laft joy remaining to me on earth, that 
of faving my country, and ] will return to your arms 
to indulge our grief to its juft excefs. (With Derby’s 
belp he forces off ‘we king. Lady Mary follows them, Eli- 
zabeth leads’ Lady Wyndham to her apartment. 


: A.C. T | 7 VSagaer 2] 


SCENE IL ae 
Wyndbam. 


What a dreadful night have I paffed | Alas! Ha 
have none but fuch for rye fhort time that J am fill to 
drag the burden of lite! Trembling- for my | 
country, ‘and my fon, what remains to fill up ‘th 
fure of my calamities ? Were I even permitted to 
them fingly! O, beloved bers yess defpets) fil 
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more than my own forrows.. Now clafping me.in your 
arms, now pufhing me from you with horror, {pent with: 
weeping, convulfed with fobs, pafling by turns from thé 
frenzy of grief to acalm {till more dreadful, and from, 
a mournful filence to fhrieks of anguifh, how often, in 
this long night, has my heart been torn with the fight 
of your fufferings! Sleep at length fteals upon her eye- 
lids, and gives me a moment of freedom to indulge my 
griefs alone, O my fon! my fon! never did a vice in 
you draw tears from your parents eyes ; were you then 
deilined to fhew forth fo much virtue only to make us 
completely wretched! (He jheds a flood of tears, hiding 
bis face at the fame time with his hands.) 


Tce NE Tt 
Wyndham, Fames. 


Fames, (looking at him with affedionate compafion, and” 
not daring to interrupt him.) Could I expett té find him 
thus plunged in griet ? Is this the reward of his virtues ? 

(He approaches, and calls him with a trembling voice.) My 
lord! ¥ 

Wyndham, ( farts fuddenly from his mufing, fees who it hy 
is, and fpeaks with eagernefs.) Ha! well, what news do 
you bring me? Have they a fhip ready for the king ? 

Fames. Yes, my lord; when L came’away, Colonel 
Lane had one ready te fet fail the moment of the king’s: 
arrival, 

Hyadham,. (his countenance brightening up throughs bis 
tears.) Thank heaven, 1 feel at. leaft one part of my 
anxiety lightened. 

Fame. 1 do not know whether your lordship has any 
grounds for rejoicing. 

Wrynd/am, Sayett thou ? 

James. As I returned, | did not meet my lady’§ carriage 
until 1 was three miles from the harbour. 
| Wyndham. Well? 

Semes. But when I came farther on the road, I fiw 
foldiers feouring the country on every fide with frefly 
orders from Cromwell, 
gadban, Then be is undeceived' already as to his 

1? Heavens! if they were t8 feigze the king : 

r Ks James. 
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- James. Lapprehend, they directed their purfuit towards 
the fea fide, perhaps towards Shoreham. | was 

sé since Then I am plunged again into ‘the moft 
cruel alarms ! 

James. Her ladyfhip charged me to inform you that 
fhe would difpatch Thomas to you, or elie come herfelf 
as foon as the king was aboard the veffel. 

Wyndham. Let them hatte then to relieve me from this 
dreadful ftate of uncertainty. Go,- leave me, I pray 
you, if you have nothing more to:communicate to me. 

Fames. Your lordthip » will pardon me, but I cannot 
thus leave you to yourtelf: 1 am only grieved that I was 
obliged to be away. I fhould not have let you facrifice 
my young mafter. I would have taken his’ place 
—happy in preferving to you a fon worthy of fo much 
love and-efteem. How happy did I°return in having 
fully performed my meflage !. The’ hope of finding your 
lordthip pleafed with the good news that I brought 
back did fo rejoice me. Ah! my lord, how was I 
fhocked on learning what had pafied in my abfenece! and 
now, when I fee you in grief, you, my lord, who are 
fo mild and gentle a maiter, 1 know not how I thall 

pie fupport it. 

, Wyndham. For pity ’s fake, my good Ainee ae. not 
aggravate the evils that I endure. | | 
Line, (4ifing his band.) My matter} my excellent ; 
matter ! ‘ 
. Wyndoam. 1 thank yow for your affection, - sit this 
proof of it only afilicts me more. Why do you fpeak 
to me of myfelf? I would be entirely taken up with my 
fon and nothing elfe. (ames goes out, lifting na his 
hands towards heaven, and looking pete, at ripe 

ham.) 
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_-SCEN Ens sr 
Wyndham. “ ive Sateen 

Juft at this*time every morning, fh fon 1 a 
came to afk my blefling. With what j 
him to my heart! Inftead of receivin 
from the tendereft of fathers, perhaps 
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executioners, and the axe lifted over his head. Perhaps 
this moment he expires beneath the ftroke. O, heaven! 
that I fhould lofe all; my country, my fon, my whole 
family, and yet cannot die. 


SCENE IV. 7 
Wyndham, Lady Wyndham, Elizabeth. 


Lady Wyndham, (enters with difevelled hair and tottering 
Sleps, fupported by Elizabeth. She cries with a voice Jo 
“feeble as to, be fearce heard.) Wyndham! 

Wyndham, (turning, perceives her.) Heayens! what 

perturbation in her tenfes! . What wildnefs in her’eyes ! 

Lady Wyndham, (with haggard looks.) Where am 1? Is 
it yet day? Ihave not feen Henry. He did not come to 
falute me this morning. My dear fon! and yet he knows 
that his affection makes the happinefs of my lite. (She 
looks fiedfaflly at Wyndham.) Ab! 1 fee him, (/miling) 
he is in his father’s arms—Let him come hither alfo, © 
andembrace me. (She holds out her arms.) He does not 
come! He loves me not! (she turns, and fixing her eyes 
upon Wyndham) Barbarian! a poniard in your hand! 

hat has he done that you fhould ftab him? Ah! I 
will defend him againft you. (Zxdeavours to break away 
—Elizabeth holds ber.) They load me with chains to 
deprive you of my -afliftance. (She farts and Jhudders.) 

Whence comes this blood that I fee flow in ftreams ? 
Is it mine or my fon’s? (She falls back into Elizabeth's 
arms.) 

Wyndham. ‘This lait ftroke only was wanting to com- 
pleat my mifery. (Yo Elizabeth.) 1 had jutt left her fo 
compofed ! , 

| Elizabeth. This was her condition immediately upon 
her awaking. 
 Wyndbam. What fall I fay to her? I have not even 
a hope peptiag 3 to beguile her forrows. (Leaning over 
her, and taking her hand.) Sophy, my dearett Sophy! 
Lady Wyndham, (in a languifbing voice.) Sophy is no 
‘more. She was the mother ot Henry, but the has loft him. 
vd tham appears flupified with grief. .A moment of 


> 


ty during which nothing is beard but the fobs of Eli- 
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S°CsE’N-E- V. 
_ Lady Wyndham, Wyndham, Elizabeth, Famer. 


Games, (running in, with wildne/s in his countenance.) 


My lord, the w hole court yard is full of foldiers, and 
Cromwell himfelf is coming. , 

Lady Wyndham, (exerting ‘herfelf.) Cromwell? Who is 
this Cromwell? Another of my fon’s murderers. (She 
area ) 

Wyndham, (having given her fome afiftance.) Elizabeth, 
take your mother away. (Llizabeth leads Lady Wyndham . 
out.) Let not the barbarian feaft his eyes with this fight. 
Heaven! give me flrength to overcome my grief that_ 
1 may confound and ftrike him dumb. (He refumes his 
Spirits, and waits Cromuell’s entering.) 


Si (C\i HooNW 7B Vi. 
Cromwell, Wyndham. 


Cromwell. My lord, you fee me here filled with a holy 
indignation. ‘That you fhould feek to deceive me, by 
delivering your fon up to me inftead of Charles Stuart, 
is not what gives me offence, but your betraying the 
commonwealth, and attempting te laugh the commands 4 
of heaven to fcorn, fuch an excefs of audacious im- 
piety I know not how to pardon. 

Wyndbam. Is it none in thee, Cromwell, to fet thy- 
felf Ve for the avenger of heaven and the common- 
wealth ? 


’ 


Cromavell, 1 know that man is nothing in the eyes of 
the fupreme Being; but know that he may ferve as am 
Wyndham. It was, no doubt, to tignalize Si sg 
that heaven chole you from the midit of pes 
bauchery, loaded with debts and eee 
with more crimes than ever took root in the 

Cromavell. Heaven beheld my viata be 
that 1 bore my country overbalanced them. | 

Wyndham, Country ? that name in your m 
she uame of virtue pronounced in hell, 


inftrument to fignalize his Maker’s power. 
ate hd de : 
moft abandoned villain. 7 
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Cromwell. The nation treats me with more juftice ; 
the people are fenfible that I have reftored them to their 
former greatnefs. ; 

Wyudban. What, by degrading their minds to the 
level of hypocrify and fanaticifm? by expofing them 
to their neighbours on account of the furious in- 
veteracy with which they purfue their own deftruc- 
tion; and to the execration of the whole world on 
account of the deteftable murder of their king? You 
have reftored them to their greatnefs, while you make 
them the tool of your ambition ? Had you only forced 
‘them to fuffer bafely the indignities with which they 


have been loaded by you, would it not have been de- 
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bafing them fufficiently ? How long fhall they be the 
dupe of your impofture ? Why can they not fee you in 
your true colours, not as I jee you, for the infinite 
depth of your villainy hides half your crimes from the 
eyes of your neighbours, but fuch as ‘you would fee 
yourfelf, could the affrighting gleam of remorfe pene- 
trate to the bottom of your black heart. 

Cromzvell. Slavery always dared thus to calumniate 
the noble efforts of courage. Mutit 1, to pleafe you, 
have left a generous people groaning under the yoke of 
tyranny? 

Wyndham. To deferibe the horror with which that 
tyranny infpires me, it is fufficient that I cannot exprefs 
bow much [ abhor you. Yes, monfter, do you think 
that I have not marked your ambition ftealing, with 
perfidious filence, to a throne? Iam not the flave o, 
kings: I ever detefted their attempts upon our liberty. 
What curfes then do I not owe your parliament and 
you, the two moft cruel oppreffors of the people? Un- 
der what feeptred tyrant have they fhed more tears or 
more blood? Ferocious manners, frantic errors, vin- 
distive proferiptions, licentioufnefs, maffacres and de-. 
predations, thefe bletlings your republican knayes have 

iven to an infatuated populace ay way of liberty, 
while they crufh them under a load of taxes, and 
-punifh their leaft murmur as rebellion. This monttrous 
Biase is the work of your gloomy policy: I have feen 
you lurk among the independents; unable to lead the 
fea b the force of your eloquence, you have agitated 


Shem by the ravings of a diftempered imagination : you 
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ufurpation of re power, that you. migh 
by treading in their fleps, and then “ifpotfets 
it with the audacious violence natural to your d 
tion. Left fupreme, and without a rival, confoundin 
beneath your feet both arms and laws, you now plague 

the nation with ftorms of anarchy, that it may fall ex- 
haufted before Ra defpotic powér. Now tell me of 
greatnefs and liberty. 

Cromavell. Carnal man! it belongs to thee truly to 
judge the kingdom of the faints, and to dathom the in- 
{erutable decrees of Providence ! if 

Wyndham. Go, carry thefe canting declamations to 
your infpired foldiers. Go fall into trances and fee 
vilions, and fhed hy pocritics al tears before your parlia- 
ment: they are well worthy to be condemned to the 
difgrace of applauding them. 

Crores «ell, 1 weep for the blindnefs of thy heart, it is 
incurable, and cannot receive light from me. Nothin 
but heaven can, illuminate thee if ever thou fhalt de- 
ferve that grace. Deliver me now up Charles Stuart ; q 
the fame heaven demands him from thee by my lips. 

Wyndham. Since thowart-madetheinftrumentthrough 
Sef heaven’s will is declared, itis, no doubt, revealed 
to thee where thou flialt find thy victim. ‘ 
__ Cromwell. It is revealed to me that I fhould feek fox 
him in thy caftle and all through the’country, 

Wyndham. Well, why doit thou hefitate to follow in- 
fpirations that are fo clear? ay 

Cromavell. My foldiers are doing fo at this moment, 
while thou thinkeft me bufy in antwering thy rhe fe 
courles. kis had 
' Wyndham. Wait then in filence for the even 
fearch. at 

Cromwell, Confider that your life f is 

Wyndham, | have put that of my 
do you think I tremble for my own 
— Cromavell. You fhall perifh with 
fhall fee your whole family 
have” all been guilty of rebellion 
‘through you they fhall all ab 8 
0 iti.) 
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Wyndham. We are all impatient to meet it and to 
defy your vengeance.’ I have fatisfied mine upon you, 
by forcing you to efteem me as much as I defpife you. 
See, Cromwell, the difference between guilt and ho- 
nour. By dint of violence and intrigues, you may tind 
@ parliament bafe enough to beilow the fovereignty on 
you: but cloathed with a power to which nothing in- 
vites you, except the charms of the guilt that it muft coit 
you, it will foon become burthenfome when you find 
no new crimes to commit. . ‘There will remain to you’ 
but the terrors of 4 confcience alarmed by premature 
old age. Your children will curfe you, and the guilty 
throne which you. leave them to inherit; ‘whereas [ 
fall die bleit by my family which I facrifice to the 
caufe of virtue. 

Cromwell. Your name, as that of a traitor, fhall be 
made infamous. + ) 

Wyndham. \t cannot, even by pafling through your 
infamous mouth; and if that does not tarniflimy name, ~ 
judge if any thing can: but it will receive its greatett 
fplendor from my punifhment: it will load yours with 
eternal difgrace, while they defcend together to the re- 
motelt poiterity. Nay, I expect from my death a full 
more glorious effect. Numerous: alliances unite me to 
the firit peers of this realm. ‘They will not look on un- 
concerned, while the fame blood which fills their veins 
is fled under the axe of the executioner. There never 
ean arife, in the three kingdoms, a monfter equal to 
thee; but 1 honour my country too much to fuppofe 
that it has not citizens left who furpafs me in virtue. 
When they fee a whole family perifh with heroifm, in 

rformance of their duty, a generous emulation will. 
Fize their noble fouls. The itriking off of my head 
will be.afignal to them to rally from all quarters. I 
already fee them rufhing on you: hatte then to complete 
a murder which may deliver me from the fight of your 
crimes, and will arm fo many avengers of them. Come 
yourfelf and prepare my fcaffold. 1 will go before you. 

(ads be is going out, be perceives Lady Mary who ap- 
proaches hafitly.) 

tthe wei, 
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Wyndham. 1s it you, my dear mother? I fee joy 
fparkle in your eyes! What news of the king? 

Lady Mary, («vith an exclamation of gay.) He is faved. 

Wyndham, (tranfported with delight.) What dol hear! 

Lady Mary. Yes, my fon, the -thip which carried him 
difappeared from my view before I left the harbour: a 
favourable wind blew all the while. It muft have con- 
veyed him by this ume to the coait of France. 

Wyndham, (lifting up his arms to heavens) Juft heaven! 
thou crowneft all my withes at once: thou favelt the. 
king through my means: thou rendereft my life and my 
death equally ufeful to my country. Well, Cromwell, 
you are ftruck with furprize. Where are now all the 
hopes with which your holy infpirations putied up the 
pride of your foldiers ? Was Charles to have been your 
prifoner ? Tremble villain. » He goes to prepare chains 
for you. From the oppofite coafts of the ocean his 
name will come to animate all good Englifhmen, and to: 
freeze you with terror. What tranfport will it be to. 
me, in my laft moments, to fee all your fchemes bafiled ! 

Cromwell, (with a /nile of contempt.) Wyndham, you 
know me not: you fhall fee whether I fuffer my fortune _ 
to depend upon cvents, or the opinion of men. (Goes 
towards the door, and makes a fign ta the foldiers to come 
forward.) ie. Sheet k 
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Cromwell, Lady Mary,. Wyndham, Soldiers. ie 


(At a difance Heary is feen frretching hi arn 
Wyndham, and endeavouring to fpring, to 
held. by Luke, Pembel, and Talgol) 
Cromavell, (t0 the foldiers.) Come in, b 

of the good old caufe; come and 


fee in Wyhdham the. deliverer of his 
The Seidiers, (afonifbed.) In Wyndha 
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Cromwell. Yes, my friends: the parliament had pro- 
mifed a reward to fuch as fhould deliver Charles Stuart 
into their hands. The generous Wyndham could have 
earned this reward, but he difdained it. He had feen 
me before fend the tyrant’s younger brother * over fea. 
He has done more, he has driven away the tyrant him- 
felf, to the end that none of the accurfed family may 
remain in the land of the faints. 

Wyndham. How, Cromwell, do you prefume to fay— 

Cromwell, (interrupting him.) Nay, fear not that I 
fhould difapprove your wife policy : you meant to fhew 
Stuart’s deareft friends how unworthy he was of their 
attachment. ‘Trembling for his own fafety alone, he 
abandoys them to every danger, and expofes them to 
our juft revenge. Children of light blefs the Lord. 
One tyrant executed by the avenging {word of the laws, 
and another fent away from this facred illand, never to 
return, are pledges to fecure the empire of the faints 
and the reign of liberty for ever. 

Wyndham. What, knave! haft thou the impudence to 
interpret my actions thus ? 

Cromwell. Silence, profane; thou feeft not that hea- 
ven governs thy actions in fpite of thyfelf. It manifetts 
both its power and its favouring protection to the good 
old caufe, by rendering thee the blind inftrument of its 
decrees. Thou haft done fervice to the commonwealth. 
Jam juit, and therefore I reftore thy fon to thee as the 
reward of it. Let him be fet free. (Henry is brought 
forward, and whilft Wyndham indulges in filence the tranf= 
ports of his joy, Cromivell Says to bis foldiers,) Come, my” 
friends, let us go and return thanks to the Almighty. 
The price which the parliament had fet on the head of 
Charles Stuart fhall be diftributed amongit you, fince 
England is rid of him: I will folicit alfo frefli bounties 
for you. It is proper that the army of faints fhould 
partake of the joy which the Lord himfelf feels on this 
day of bleffings. (He goes out with an air of triumph, 
and the folditrs follow hin.) 


“* The Duke of Gloucefter, the youngeft fon of CharlesI, Crome 
well fent him over to Holland after the beheading of his father. 
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(While Henry embraces Lady Mavy, Wyndham. hvks Dhve. 
for Cromavell, and rot feeing him, he cries.) The impottor! : 
‘he efe: apes me before I have been able to unmafk him, fe 

Henry, O, father, let us think of nothing but t € joy 
of feeing ourfelves once more together, and o king 
faved by our means. 

Lady Mary. Will nae pardon me the danger to > which \ 
I expofed. your life ? 

Henry, (avi ith vy ivacity,) Pardon yous ? Ah, rapier Te- 
ceive my warmeii thanks. To you I owe that Lhave 
preferved the honour of our name, fulfilled the mott 
facred duty, and fhewed, perhaps, that I am not un- 
worthy of—But my mother—my filter—let me Eethere: 
I cannot contain my impatience. 


Wyndham. Alas! your poor mother! fhe has_ aid 
dearly for the honour that you have acquired: @ br ‘+ - % 
ing fever, brought on by the agitation of her mind, has 
troubled and difcompofed her fenfes. | .< 

Henry. Heavens! what dol hear? - 5 ee Ss 


Wyndham. Be not uneafy ; 1 hope your prefence will 
foon reftore her to tranquillity, by oa her ae 
with j oy est + fee 

sateaiy Then let me fly to her. es is : 
dham, (taking hishand.) No; fii we n 

fut her weaknefs. I will go and prepare” 

you. But what do I fee? Heavens! {eas ' 


from Elizabeth.) It is in vain that - 

I muft fee this Cromwell. Hem 
Henry, (running to her,) 
fon whom you feck is here. 
Lady Wyndham, ( Sopping bi 

, ari bin with a look of afioi 
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io 
who reprefenteft my dear Henry, I conjure thee, re- 
main thus for ever before my eyes. 

_ Henry, (embracing her.) No, rather prefs me to your. 

bofom. It is 1, your fon, that you hold in your arms. 

Lady Wyndbam, (ienderly.) Yes, thefe are his features, 

his looks; and thus my dear fon embraced me. Yet l 

dare not believe it; my difordered brain is fo full of 

delufive phantoms. ; j 

Henry. No, you ave not deceived. Shall I be a 
ftranger then in your eyes? O, mother, my dear mo- 
ther! 
Lady Wyndham, (farting with an emotion of joy.) Ah! 
I know thee by the dear name which thy atiection gives 
me. Why didit thou not pronounce it before ? 

Henry. Well then, I will repeat it to you a thoufand 
and a thoufand times: My mother, imy deareit mother, 

ou fee me reftored to your love for ever. 

Lady Wyndham, 1s this really fo? A healing balm’ 
compofes and cools my veins. O, my fon, what have 
I futtered for thee! 

Henry. All your fufferings were in my heart: but let! 
us remember fo many evils only the better to enjoy our 
happinefs. (Hei runs to Elizabeth and embraces ber.) My 
dear fifter, I have given you much concern and affliction! 
Ah! how I feared left I fhould never fee you again! 

Elizabeth, (fighing.) 1 fhall not be able to exprefs 
my joy to-day: my heart is too full. 

Wyndham. My dear Sophy, I can now meet your 
fi ht. without apprehenfion. Henry: is -covered with © 

or 3 and without lofing our child 1 have faved our 


7 King: 
_ Lady Wyndham, Since itis fo, I pardon you. My fon 
and you are dearer to me than ever. . 


ont * SCENE XI. . 
Lady Mary, Wyndham, Lady Wyndham, Elizabeth, Henry, 
- Pope, Fames, Thomas. . 


toi 
(Pape enters conducted in triumph by Fames and Thomas + 
* ay erceiving him, runs and takes him by the hand 
eit and him to Wyndham.) % : 
, ither, I prefent to you the generous compa- 
\ uP (Pope going to throw binpelt at 
Wyndbam’s 
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Wyndham’s feet, Wyndham opens his arms to embrace him.) 
No, Pope, come to my arms. You were willing to die 
with my fon: henceforward you can be nothing elfe 
than equal in my affection. (To Yames and Thomas.) And 
you, my friends, who have fhewn us fo much zeal and 
affection, you fhall live with me for ever: we will form 
all together a family of brothers and good citizens. — 
Let us live to love each other, and let us join our vows: 
for the liberty of our country, while we await an op- 
portunity of fhedding every drop of our blood, if ne- 
ceffary, for the reeitablifhinent of it. : 


The obfervation of dramatic unity in the foregoing 
piece, having rendered fome deviation from hiflorical 
truth neceffary in the names of perfons, the fituation of 
places, and the order of dates and events, left we fhould, 
lead our young readers into an error with refpe& to the. 
circumftances of an action fo memorable, we have judged 
it expedient to fubjoin an account of the flight of 
Charles Il. as hiftory has tranfmitted it to us, together 
with the genuine particulars which accompanied it. 


ADVENTURES OF CHARLES I, IN HIS” 
: FLIGHT. cake 
the. 


FTER the battle of Worcefter, the king left’ 

‘& ficld, accompanied by fifty horfemen, He kept 
his efcort together during a flight of fix and twenty 
miles, in order to protect himfelf either fromthe infults 
of the country people, or againit the detachments that 
Cromwell had fent out in purfuit of him. He then — 
thought proper to feparate from them, and 
tained about his perfon the Earl of Derby an 
Wilmot, with whom he arrived at the old monaf 
Witlade, the occupier of the lands»on whic 
naftery ftood having formerly given an afy 
earl, after the defeat of his little army. ‘TI 
whofe name deferves to be handed down - 
_ was called Penderel: he had four brothers, n 
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alty like himfelf, who had another {mall farm at Bofco- 
bel, in the neighbourhood. He fent for them, and into 
their hands the king refigned his deftiny. They cut off. 
his hair, blackened his face, and conducted him in an 
old tattered difguife to cut wood in the foreft. They 
made him lie in a little chapel, upon a ftraw bed, with 
a wretched bolfter. A woman, whom they were obliged 
to admit into the fecret, brought him milk, butter, and 
eggs. The king was furprized at fecing her, and not 
knowing whether the Penderels had trufted her without 
referve, he afked her, in order to afflure himfelf, how 
fhe could think of being faithful to one of the king’s 
party. The woman anfwered, without explaining her- 
_ felf further, that fhe would be faithful to the king as 
long as fhe lived. She uttered thefe words with fuch 
' an appearance of feeling, that Charles’s apprehenfions 
were perfectly quieted, and he made a hearty meal of 
the victuals which fhe had brought him, neceflity render- 
ing it, perhaps, the moft delicious that ever he made in 
his life. Charles had fcarcely left Witlade before fome 
of Cromwell’s foldiers alighted at the monaftery, and 
, fearched it all through, Luckily a very abundant 
fhower of rain hindered them from leaving it to feour 
the neighbourhood ; and nothing difturbed the little re- 
pofe, which exceflive wearinefs and violent anxiety 
fuffered the king to enjoy in his difinal lodging. 
Informed of this alarm, the next morning, as foon as 
he awoke, he refolved immediately to go into Wales. 
He promifed himfelf more fecurity there, until he fhould 
be able to make for London, whither he had fent Lord 
Wilmot to wait hiscoming. He fet out therefore at night . 
with one of the Penderels for his guide. As they paffed 
near a mill, the miller hearing them open a gate at the 
end of the bridge that croffed his mill race, fallied out 
haftily from his mill, and demanded, with a threatening 
tone, where they were going at fuch an unfeafonable 
hour. They continued endeavouring to open the gate 
without anfwering him. The miller ran towards them, 
¢rying out to them to itop, at which fummons Penderel 
abandoned the bridge, and rufhed into the ftream: the 
king followed him without hefitation, the noife that he 
in the water directing his fteps, as the darknefs 
ed him from feeing his guide. Luckily the fame 
Tt ; darknefs, 
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darknefs, together with the miller’s corpulence, hindered 
him from overtaking them, ayy Het edd 
» They arrived, quite wet, at the houfe of a country- 
man, named Wolf, an acquaintance of Penderel’s. 
Wolf, after having bok odicd the king as well as he 
could, went himielf to the edge of the riverjto prepare 
a ‘paflage for him; but he found the whole bank fo 
covered with foldiers, that he thought it. his duty-to 
diffuade his gueft from fo dangerous an enterprize. 
Charles was obliged to retugn to Bofeobel, and from 
thence to the chapel, where-he kept himfelf concealed 
while the Pendereis examined the country to’ difeover 
whether there were any of the parliament’s troops in the 
neighbourhood. One of them, as he went, his rounds, 
met a-perfon, at the fight of whom the king was agree- 
ably iurprized. His name was Carelefs, one of thofe 
brave warriors, who, in order to let the king gaima larger 
diftance from Worcetter, had ftemmed every effort of the 
enemy fora confiderable time, at the eity gates., Care- 
lefs was a native of this part of the country,jand knew 
the Penderels who brought him homesto their honfee 
The king having hurt his foot, came hither at night 
to have it drefled. Carelefs knew him, and would not 
quit hin afterwards. He reconducted hit to the forek 
before break of day, and made him climb into a large 
tree, where they both remained concealed/amongft the 
thick branches for near four and twenty hours.» They 
faw feveral foldiers walk by at the foot of the tree, 
many of whom exprefled the moft ardent defire of feizing , 
the king. This tree received the name of the royal oak, 
and has.ever fince- been honoured with the higheit ven¢- ' 
" ration by the peoplt of the countrys» * 9) ary 76 
Neverthelefs, a fecret report had beem fpi 
Charles was fomewhere thereabout. One ¢ Pen-" 
derels’ going into a neighbouring village, found there a 
number of foldiers very bufily engaged im collecting © 
ie officer, 


a 


6 that 


every account pofiible concerning the: lang. 
who cominanded them, put many quettic: ; 
himfelf, and promifed him a greatereward 
give information where Charles lay-coneeal 
did not fwerve from -his loyaley 3, xbu 4 
this circumilance induced’ the king ta, 
tion of feeking another retreat. 
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The guide, whom he had fent with Lord Wilmot ta 
condué him to London, returning, informed the king that 
his lordthip, defpairing to reach town through the crouds 
of foldiers, who fijled all the roads, had itopped fhort 
at the houfe -of a gentleman of the royal parcy, named 
Witgrave, where he was in fafety. Charles conceived 
the defign of going to him, and had the good fortune 
to fucceed, in fpite of every danger that he was to en- 
counter. 

Charles, while he indulged the. fatisfaStion that he 
felt on feeing Lord Wilmot, had not tne to deli- 
berate with him on the courfe or meafures which, would 
be moft proper for them to take, when a party of fol- 
diers appeared before Mr. Witgrave’s houfe, with an 
intention of fearching it. Refittance-would have been 
unfeafonable. Witgrave concealed his guefts, and, at 
the fame time, opened his door with fo much alacrity 
and uneconcern, that his vilitors were induced to make 
buta very flight fearch. It was foon afterwards under- 
ftood that a frefh infpection had been made of Witlade 
monattery ; and that the officer of the party by whom — 
it was fearched, had feveral times held his piftol to 
Farmer Penderel’s breait, to oblige him to confefs where 
the king was concealed. » on 

The danger encreafing every day, Charles dropped . 2° — 
all thoughts of itaying any longer in England, and re- 

_folved to get as near the fea as he could, im order to 
embark with more {peed and conveniénce the’ firit op; 
_ portunity. Coionel Lane, a zealous lo) ali, who fe 
at Bentley, a place but a few miles diltant, promifed to 
cooperate in efiecting this purpofe. ‘Vhe’king had made: 
feet. fo fore by walking in h@vy boots, or great 
which had not been made for him, that he was 
dto ride. He reached Bentley, in company with 
Wilmot and the foyrPenderels who hadalways been 
thful to him. “Colonel Lane propofed to convey 
to Briftol, where they might hope to find fome 
hat would take him on board, ‘Tlris officer had 
on, called Mrs. Norton, who lived about three 
1 Briftol, and was then very far advanced in 

_ He obtained a paflport (without which _ 

2" to a8: de thofe troublefome times) 

| a fervanty under pretence of vifitineg 
4% 4, 4 his 
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his relation in the neighbourhood of Briftol. The king — 
therefore fet off on horfeback, and rode behind Miss 
Lane’s chaife, pafling for her fervant. Lord Wilmot lead- 
ing a brace of fpaniels coupled together, and carrying a 
hawk upon his wrift, pafled for a {porting country gen- — 
tleman of their acquaintance, who had metthem on the 
road. a ‘ t 
During this journey, which lafted but three ys; the 
king met with feveral adventures, moft of them fuilici- 
ent to infpire him with wellgrounded terrors. He had 
only travelled fix miles, when his horfe having dropped 
a fhoe, he went himfelf to the neareft blackimith to 
have him fhod,'as he chofe to go through with the cha- 
racter that he had affumed. While he flood by at the 
operation, the fmith afked him what news were going, 
and if the king was taken. Charles anfwered, without — 
changing countenance, that he had not heard any thing 
of it, and that, in all likelihood, his majeity was gone 
back to Scotland.” I do not think fo, replied the fmith ; 
I fhould rather fuppofe him to be concealed in England. 
Wherever he is, I fhould with to know his place of con~ 
cealment. he parliament has publifhed a proclama- 
_ tion, offering a. reward of 10001. fterling to whoever 
will difcover him.. me? 
’ ‘This difagreeable converfation being over, the party 
fet forward -again, and continued their route to near” 
Evefham,. where, as they were about to pafs a ford, - 
they perccived, all at once, a number of horfes flanding 
faddled at the other fide of it. Charles was for going 
right on, but his company, lefs refolute, prevailed upon 
him at length to turn off. They found themfelves fill 
in the view of the fOldiers, whom they had thought to — 
avoid; but the prince fhewed fo gogd a countenance, 
and the whole cavalcade appeated fo much in n . 
a country family paying a vifit. in the neigh 
that the foldiers, who were at that moment 
feeking him, and him only, conceived not the fm 
fufpicion of him. * : eet 
When they came to Mrs, Norton’s, Mifs: Lane 
her that fhe had brought with he a youn 
fhe wifhed her to take into her ICC. 
~ fon, fhe faid, of a poor country her 
hood, and had caught an agye on 
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_reafon fhe requefted that he might have a room to him« 
- felf. Charles retired to it, and did not ftir out; but a 
' fervant of the houfe, whofe name was Pope, knew him, 
and throwing himfelf at his feet, Is it you, Sire? faid 


he; Ihave*feen your majeity whem very young, and «’ 


thereforg was not long recollecting you: if I can ferve - 
your may, put my zeal to the tefl, and depe on 


my fidelity. Charles was furprized and embarraifed at 
this new adventure. He faw airequal rik in difcover~ 
ing himfelf to a ftranger, and in fhewing that he dif- 
trufted a man, who had it in his power to verify his 
fufpicions. In this dilemma, the apparent fincerity of 
the man determined the king to conceal nothing, The 
event proved that he was right. Pope rendered the 
| king great fervices, and contributed not a little to his 
fafety, by pointing out to. him, as a fafe retreat, the 
houte of Colonel Wyndham, where, in effect, he fpent 
‘nineteen days, waiting until his friends fhoyld tind am 
opportunity for him to embark on board fome flip. 

» This was not an eafy. matter, on account of the 
precautions taken. againft receiving ftrangers. It was 
even dangerous to propofe it, the captains of fthips 
fufpecting every body, whom they did not know, to tz 
the king, and dreading the penaltics denounced againit 
fuch as fhould refufe to difeover him. A report of his 


death had prevailed fome time, and would have contri< — 


buted to render his life ferene had it lafted longer. He 
learned this from the ringing of bells and the public) 
rejoicings that were made on account of it, in the neigh- 
bour, ; but the report fell to PN Sg too foon, 
and did not in the leait diminifh t ificulties which 
oppofed his embarking, notwithftanding all the pains 


A merchant of the iaine’ of Efden had juft conveyed 
Lord Barclay over fea, whither he tied from the perfe~ 
of the parliament. Colonel Wyndham, who 
‘this merchant, went directly to Lyme, where he 

ind entreated him to perform the fame kindnefs 
leman, a friend of his, who would defire to 
¢ than one fervant’ with Mim in the whole. 
vith him to the. village of Carmouth, 
nim to a matter of a ihip, with whom 
Bette Sag ae “De he 
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he might make his agreement. It was fixed that the 
captain fhould come. the next day but one, and receive 
his paflengers aboard at. a folitary part of the coaft. 
The king was exact to the hour of his appointment, but 
-no fhip appeared. ‘They learned afterwards that the 
precéding day there had been a fair in Lyme, @t Which 
the iament’s proclamation againft fuch as fhould 
harbour or conceal the king was read. The captain’s 
wife being informed by her hufband, that he was going 
to convey to France certain perfons, whom he did not 
name to her, oppofed his defign very ftrongly; and in 
order to hinder him completely ffom effecting it, the 
locked him up in his room while he was bufy getting 
ready fome things neceflary for the voyage. 
Dreading, left this incident fhould become public, 
Charles was obliged to quit Colonel Wyndham’s houfe 
without well knowing where to face. He proceeded, 
however, towards Dorchefter, accompanied ftill by Wil- 
mot, Colonel Wyndham, with one of his fervants, being 
their guides. Wilmot’s horfe lofing a fhoe, the circum- 
flance was very near occafioning the king’s difeovery. 
‘They had fent the horfe to be fhod in a village where 
they had ftopped as night came on. The black{mith 
afked the hoitler where his guefts came from, who an-. 
fwering, that by their own account they came from 
Excter: they impofe upon you, replied the fmith, with — 
a countenance full of the important difeovery, thefe 
— fhees were made down in the noyth. The hoftler, from 
this obfervation, recollecting that the four horfemen had 
ordered their horiigjpto remain faddled, and had not be- 
fpoke beds for themfelves; he concluded, at firft, that 
they were certainly people of quality belon to the 
king’s army, which had been defeated near Worcefter ; 
be the king 
ae | wen 


vend afterwards, that it might very poflibly 
himfelf. Upon the firength of this co 
to the miniiter of the parifh, a viole 
and communicated his fufpicions to 
was, at that moment, engaged in 
be interrupted. But the noife of this 
ing ground, as the blackfmith on his f 
to circulate it, the minifter took fi 
juftice of the peace. Immediately the 
jn arms, erching for the ftrangers, and 
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off after them by the road which they were feen to take. 

"The king could not poffibly have eicaped them, if, in- 
ftead of keeping the main road, he had not turned fhort, 
and made the beft of his way, by crofs roads, to Salif- 
bury. 

We nnot fufficiently admire his continuing undif- 
covered during the remainder of his wanderings. The 
whole country was full of troops, marching ‘in every 

- dire@tion; at every ftep he was furrounded by them. 
He no fooner ftopped at an inn but the foldiers, officers, 
whole companies enter the place. Juftas he was going 
to ftep into a‘fhip, which had been prepared for him at 
Southampton, there came up a_ battalion of foldiers, 
ordered for Jerfey, and took poffeflion of it before his 
face: at length a friend contrived to procure him a 
fmall bark at Shoreham, in Suffex, upon the application 
of a Mr. Manfell, a rich merchant of that quarter. 
They met at night in a houfe not far from the harbour, 
and Charles waited on Sir John Wilmot at table, who 
had kept Mr. Manfell to fupper and the captain of the 
bark, whofe name was Tatterfhall. Supper being over, 
they were preparing to go aboard ; and the king ex- 

_- pected now to have no further rifks to run, except thofe 

. of the voyage, when the captain taking the opportunity 
of his being alone with Mr. Manfell, addrefled him 
_ thus: You have deceived me, faid he, and your enter-. 
_ prizing {pirit might have coft me my life. Mr. Manfell, 
Dake ignorant of the matter himfelf, ufed every 
‘3 fort to perfuade him, that the idea was without foun- 
dation ; and at length Sir John Wilmot overhearing 
them, came in, and plied him f@pitrongly with money 
nd promifes, that he overcome his refiltance. Captain 

' Tatterfhall ran homé immediately, and afked his wite for 

 jinen and provifions. You are in a great hurry, faid 
oe why not wait till to-morrow; and as he continued 
i) refling her to wake hafte, Well, faid the, I fee it is for 
attem ris eaveous ; but provided you fave him, I 

n fatisfied to beg my own and my children’s bread all 
life aor. thefe words, Tatterfhall went to 

the ary orders that his bark fhould be in rea- 

fs to fai ia oP morning at five o’clock. It took 
# 
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“at the appointed place; and his taking leave 
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of his faithful friends was a very tender feene. Mr. 
Manfell, approaching him the lait, took him by the 
hand, and kifling it with fervor, I was willing, faid he, 
to have been deceived by your majefty: I pray God 
that you may arrive in fafety at your port, and return 
very foon in peace to thefe your realms. Charles an- 
fwered him, imiling, that he would then remember a 
{ervice which was done him with fo good agrace. The 
bark foon loft fight of the fhore, and had fo favourable 
a courfe the whole day, that they anchored the fame 
night at Fefcamp, from whence the king fet out for 


Paris, and arrived there October 30, (105t. 
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